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THE ORATOR. 



OUR INTRODUCTION. 



The field of Perio^cal Publication, as far as relates to that 
which we have chosen^ is entirely new, having never been explored ; 
which fact enables us to make one prophetic sentence in favor of the 
ground we tiave taken: we shall not be looked upon in the light 
of an imitator, at least. Our plan is without a model. 

It would tax the most sMllAil surveyor of literature to find an- 
other department of science or art so neglected in periodical publi- 
cation, as the one we have selected; and, at the same time, so 
forcibly demanding periodical representation. 

The few oratorical productions, collected in one volume, monthly 
scattered through such a variety of new publications, would be an 
acquisition that every teacher as well as student of oratory would 
not fail to possess; while the reader of choice literature surely 
could spend an hour agreeably with those productions worthy the 
name of oratorical selections, scientific, declamatory, tragical, or 
comical. 

Our profession made us fully acquainted with the scarcity of 
proper selections for judicious examples in reading and recitation. 
Volume after volume of literature must be turned over, to select, 
we might almost say, a single productions proper for oratorical 
exercises. 

There are, we freely acknowledge, no small number of books pur- 
porting to be selections for the student in reading and oratorical 
delivery; but if we examine those volumes, we will be compelled 
to admit that they contain few selections truly useful for the object 
which they were compiled. And if we examine them after they 
have passed through the hands of the student, we will then find 
that some one-half to. a dozen selections have received all the 
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attention; and those selections the very same which have been 
handed down through every work of the kind for the last ten, 
fifteen, and many of them twenty or thirty years. 

The study of these few, to the exclusion of the many, we attri- 
bute to the scarcity of productions possessing true oratorical merit, 
as exercises for the student; and the greater part of our text-books 
upon this subject are filled up with selections of little or no merit 
for what they were compiled. This scarcity of proper material, if 
nothing else, would limit our pages to their present number; as the 
first rule of our judgment will be to admit nothing in this maga- 
zine which is not admirably adapted to oratorical reading and 
recitation. Our judgment will not be satisfied with merely rhetor- 
ical beauties alone. Each selection must, at least, possess a field 
for gesture, posture, or expression, as well as modulation; for we 
consider them the heart and soul of oratory; no matter whether 
the speaker stands in the scientific hall, the public assembly, the 
pulpit, at the bar, or treads the dramatic boards. They are those 
innate beauties of composition which the merely reader of litera- 
ture rarely ever finds vividly reflected upon the vision of his mind — 
beauties of which most literary productions are entirely void, but 
which are of the greatest value to the orator. 

Our original productions will be composed of dissertations upon 
the principles of oratory as well as those for reading and recitation. 

Our selections will, mainly, be those not to be found in other 
works on elocution and oratory; and we here invite those friendly 
to our enterprise, to lend us a hand, always, however, keeping in 
their "mind's eye," our object — oratorical delivery. 

We shall occasionally give some of those old choice selections 
which have been honored by every lover of oratory ; all of which 
we hope to accompany with such remarks as will be useful to the 
student, and interesting to the reader. 



EXTRACT 

From the Speech of William H. Seward, addressed to 
THE Republicans of Buffalo, Oct. 19, 1855. 

Whatever may be the political principles of the reader, the pomt 
will be acknowledged, that the following extract possesses oratorial 
beauties which entitle it a place on these pages, intended as they 
are for specimens of oratory alone : 



SPEECH OP WILLUM H. SEWARD. 6 

I have seen slavery in the slave States, and freedom in the free 
States. I have even seen both slavery and freedom in this State— 
I know too well the evils of the former to be willing to spare any 
effort to prevent their return. The experience of New York tells 
the whole argument against slavery extension — the whole argument 
for universal freedom. Suppose that fifty years ago New York, like 
Virginia and Maryland, had clung to slavery, where now would 
have been these three composite millions of freemen — the choice and 
flower of Europe and America? In that case, would superstition 
and false national pride have needed to organize a secret cabal, affil- 
iated by unlawful oaths to proscribe the exile and his children for 
their nativity or their conscience sake ? Where would then have 
been the Erie Canal? the Genesee Valley Canal? the Oswego 
Canal? the Seneca and Cayuga Canal? the Crooked Lake Canal? 
the Chemung Canal? the Chenango Canal? the Black River Canal? 
the Champlain Canal? — where the imperial New York Central 
Eailroad? the Erie Railroad? and the Ogdensburgh Railroad? with 
their branches penetratmg not only every inhabited district in this 
State, but every inhabited region also in adjacent States, and in 
British America? Where would have been the Colleges, Acade- 
mies, and, above all, the Free Common Schools, yielding instruction 
to all SECTS and in all languages? Where the Asylums and other 
public Charities, and, above all, that noble Emigrant Charity which 
crowns the State with such distinguished honor ? Where these ten 
thousand Churches and Cathedrals, renewing on every recurring 
Sabbath-day, the marvel of Pentecost, when the sojourner from 
every land hears the gospel of Christ preached to him in his own 
tongue ? Where would have been the steamers, the barges, brigs, 
and schooners, which crowd this harbor of Buffalo, bringing hither 
the productions of the Mississippi Valley and of the Gu& Coast in 
exchange for the fabrics of the Atlantic coast and of Europe, and 
of the teas and spices of Asia? Where the coasting vessels, the 
merchant ships, the clippers, the whale ships, and the ocean mail 
steamers which are rapi^y concentrating in our great seaport the 
commerce of the world? Where the American navy, at once the 
representative and champion of the cause of universal republican- 
ism ? Where your inventers of steamboats, of electric- telegraphs, 
and of planing machines — where your ingenious artizans — where 
your artists — where your mighty press, the Courier and Enquirer, 
the Tribune, and Times, and even the Herald itself, defender of 
slavery as it is? Where your twenty cities — and where above all, 
the merry, laughing agricultural industry of native-bom and exotic 
laborers, enlivening the whole broad landscape from the lake coast 
te the ocean's side? Go ask Virginia — go ask even noble Mary- 
land, expending as she is a giant's strength in the serpent's coils, te 
show you her people, canals, railroads, universities, schools, chari- 
ties, commerce, cities, and cultivated acres. Her silence is your 
expressive answer. 
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THE RAVEN-BLACK SHAWL. 

ANONYMOUS. 

This short poem is fall of the most pathetic action. Every verse 
forms a striking picture, adding luster to its rhetorical beauties. An- 
ger, revenge, remorse, and grief, are all found blended in this little 
tragedy; and each must be delineated, in order to awaken interest 
and give effect. 

Like a madman I gaze on this raven-black shawl ! 
Remorse, fear, and anguish — this heart knows them all. 
When believing and fond, in the spring-time of youth, 
I loved a Greek maiden, with tenderest truth. 

That loved one caressed me; my life, 0, 'twas bright! 
But it set that fair day, in a hurricane night. 
One day I had bidden young guests, a gay crew; — 
When sudden there knocked at my gate a vile Jew. 

"With guests thou art feasting," he whisperingly said; 
"But she has betrayed thee; the young Grecian maid." 
I cursed him, and gave him good guerdon of gold; 
And called me a slave that was trusty and bold. 

My charger! my charger! — we mount, we depart; 

And soft pity whispered in vain in my heart; 

On the Greek maiden's threshold in frenzy I stood; 

I was faint, and the sun seemed as darkened with blood. 

At the maiden's lone window, I listened, and there 

I beheld an Armenian caressing the fair. 

The light darkened round me; then flashed my good blade, 

And the minion ne'er finished the kiss that betrayed. 

On the corse of the minion in fary I danced; 
Then silent and pale on the maiden I glanced — 
I remember the prayer, and the red-bursting stream — 
Then perished the maiden — then perished my dream. 

This raven-black shawl from her dead brow I tore ; 
On its folds from my dagger I wiped oflf the gore; 
The mists of the evening arose, and my slave 
Hurled the corses of bo& in the Danube's dark wave. 

Since then, I kiss never the maid's eye of light! 
Since then, I know never the soft joys of night! 
Like a madman I gaze on this raven-black shawl ! 
Remorse, fear, and anguish — this heart knows them all. 



SP££GH OF THE TEMPBBANGE LEGTUBEB. 7 

The true beauties of the following extract will only be appre- 
ciated when it is properly read. It has no bluster, no vociferation, 
no forcible gesticulation. It is of that character, modulation, and 
expression, alone can illustrate all the beauty it is intended to, or 
claims to possess ; and at the same time demonstrates how great 
an accomplishment; modulation is to the orator. 

SPEECH OF THE TEMPERANCE LECTUEEE. 

FROM THE drunkard's WIPE. 

They tell us that we are fanatical ! 
A kind of drone that seeks an occupation, 
In which to live from others* hard exertion; 
That all our solemn protestations are 
To flood the eye of foolish sympathy. 
But let me teU you, friends, if I have any 
Here in this audience — I have pure motive, 
To here appear in this mistrusted station; — 
For such have bee|i my wretched scenes of life; 
My constant prayer, no others may enact them. 
I do not come with studied tales of fable, 
Eeality my own, my sole example. 
Which tndy shows why I *m fanatical, 

My early station, — not the millionaire, 
Nor yet so low, as e*en to think of wanting — 
That mediocrity, the only sphere 
Where happiness may unmolested dwell, — 
That sphere where life may be unsullied joy. 
Such was my father's home, my early home, 
A brother's home, an only sister's home; 
But who would say distress, remorse, despair, 
Would with the morrow, blight each happy heir; 
And yet how many homes as quickly sear, 
By daily draughts of bacchanalian cheer. 
We quaf'd that nectar free, the parents, children: 
It made the merry epilogue of our meals. 
It was the constant prologue of our slumbers. 
It gave the welcome to each visitant. 
It warmed, invigorated, cheered the soul. 
How quick its poison worked upon my father, 
And shot its venom o'er a noble brother, 
Destroyed the wisdom of a sister's lover. 
And bowed myself the victim of its fevers, 
I '11 not portray ; such journals all have seen. 
Observed, forgotten, witnessed again: 
But that despair which youth and hope must feel. 
To be bereft of all its constant comforts ; 
Cast on the world, an object of detest 
To old companions who had sung thy praise; 
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Thy parent branded as a "bankrupt sot." 

And in his wild deliric cruelty, 

Abuse and curse thy fond and doating mother, 

— Her fond aflFection changed to constant sorrow, — 

Heart-broke she left for that eternal world, — 

A little cause to h^faiiaticaL 
My father died the drunkard's death — alone, 
Without a friend to soften death's cold pillow • 
The dev'lish visions of delerium 
Howling his spirit to another world. 
That morning's dawn, told such a woful tale. 
You well may say, — I am fanatical! 

Should I relate the record of a brother — 
The blasted energy of early youth — 
The purple tints of midnight dissipation — 
The sickly, rayless eye — the swollen brow — 
The bloated form — the drowsy intellect; 
Degeneration of the gifts of God ; 
And when that quick disease spread through our land, 
How soon it drank his scanty sap of life ; 

You *d still proclaim, I am fanatical ! 
That christened brother of our family. 
The sacred purchase of a sister's hand, 
Intemperate ; destroyed a princely fortune. 
Necessity with socket-sunken eye. 
With ghastly brow, and hollow cheek, soon stared 
Him in the face ; a growing family 
In want, what keener curse can pierce the heart? 
And he befriend' it with a fatal dagger, 
And fell a victim, branded suicide. 

And yet ' tis strange, I am fanatical ! 
A sister, broken-hearted, in despair; 
For her protector, self-torn thus away ; 
With frantic violence destroyed her child, 
The only remnant of maternal joy ; 
And then, alike self-victimed, sought her grave, 
And I am left, to be fanatical ! 
Climb from the ditch, to be fanatical 1 
Have left the bowl, to be fanatical 1 
And here appear to you — fanatical! 

D. T. s. 



MAN KNOWETH NOT HIS TIME. 

LORD, OF N. Y. CITY. 

This extract is a rare specimen of pulpit eloquence, delivered, as 
it was, on one of those occasions when the deepest interest is 
aroused by the moumftil catastrophy which hurries its victims into 
eternity. 
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**With all their imperfections on their heads.*' 

It could not have failed to create the deepest sympathy. Had we 
searched the whole range of pulpit productions, we should he fear- 
ful of failing to surpass it for diction, pathos, and pure teachings. 
Care should be taken in its oratorical perusal, not to preach, instead 
of reading it colloqualily, as it requires : 

The stillness of the Sabbath is just bftken by the din of busi- 
ness. The voice of the preacher, crying in solemn tones, " Prepare 
to meet thy God ! " has scarcely died away, when the grim messenger 
executes a dreadful commission. Now is heard the sound of the 
workman's tool as he enters upon a new week, and now, that terri- 
ble explosion, whose earthquake-like concussion is the signal of 
distress. The edifice which one moment stands in its towering 
hight, the spacious workshop of busy artificers, is the next razed 
to its foundation, and left a chaotic mausoleum, to the strong, the 
young, the loved ones who are entombed in its ruins. 

Their prospects of long life were seemingly as fair as yours; — 
but how sudden and awful the transition ! The young and ambi- 
tious mechanic, but a few hours since accompanied his betrothed to 
and from the house of God. He bade her adieu, confidently per- 
suaded that another Sabbath eve would see him on the way to the 
Sanctuary, with her, who, of all others, was uppermost in his aflFec- 
tions. He enters upon his new week's labor with a cheerful heart, 
happy in the recreation. But in an instant, the last link is broken. < 
The warm and electric current of aflFection is cut off forever. The 
trial season is ended, and retribution commenced. The fond hus- 
band leaves his loved companion, and the father his tender babes, 
with the promise of a speedy return. Cheerfully he goes to his 
employment, impelled by a desire for the comfort of his dependent 
family. But in an instant the warm relationships of life are anni- 
hilated; the eternal world is opened fiill upon his vision. His 
wife is left in bitter widowhood, and his children are written father- 
less. The lad leaves his happy home, with a smile, as his mother 
bids her darling boy be faithfiil to his employer, and diligent to 
make himself master of his chosen occupation. But in an instant 
the active youth is entombed beneath a burning mass, and his spirit 
somewhere in the eternal world. One moment the busy artisan 
stands with a tool in his hand performing the functions of earth, 
and at the next he stands at the bar of God, to receive his commis- 
sion for eternity. Oh, what a change ! What a transition ! Poor 
afflicted wife ! Her husband returns not as he went, with a smile ! 
Bereaved children ! The father comes not with the setting sun, as 
he was wont to do, with a present and caress. Fond boy ! He no 
more enters his happy home, with elastic step, to receive the tokens 
of a mother's love. Alas ! those who now went out from homes so 
happy, loving, and beloved, are returned — mutilated humanity, in- 
sensible of the bitter lamentations over their remains. How true it is, 
"man knoweth not his time." "As the fishes that are taken in an 
2 
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evil net, and as the birds that are caught in the snare, so are the 
sons of men snared in an evil hour, when it falleth suddenly upon 
them." How true it is, " We know not when the Master of the house 
Cometh; at even, or at midday, at cock-crowing, or in the morning." 
We know not when a final separation is to take place. Da3y, 
husbands and fathers take leave of their families, enter upon their 
secular pursuits, and return not as they went with a blessing. 

The afflicted by this Providence, the widows, children, and mothers, 
little dreamed, when theijr friends bade them adieu, that they were 
to be returned in mangllfl remains. This should teach the cultiva- 
tion and constant exercise of kindness and aflFection. We should 
breathe the atmosphere of love. Love should be the silver link, the 
silken tie, binding heart to heart, and making our family circles 
cheerful with its heavenly influence. Oh, what a consecrated spot 
is the domestic hearth! Husband and wife, parent and children, 
brothers, and sisters, how sweet the word — how sacred the tie 
that unites them. Theirs should be the kindlier feelings, which, 
burning upon the altar of each heart, from the aromatic atmosphere 
of true happiness and pure enjoyment. Theirs should be that mor- 
al attraction, which* though appearing unconsciously, shows in 
looks, words, and acts, the purity and power of the principles that 
prompt them. In such a circle, love weaves and winds her golden 
chain. In such a family, you find no discord and alienation. There, 
the greatest happiness of each is the daily study and delight of 
each. The head of such a circle may be removed by an unex- 
pected visitation. He may leave his loved ones with an aflFectionate 
adieu, and be returned motionless — mangled humanity; but you 
will find he has left in each heart an imperishable memento. 



We never recite the following poem without aroushig the 
greatest interest. 

THE FATHER AND BROTHER'S REVENGE. 

PART I. 

Three high-blooded nobles are come from afar, 
Not clad in the steel burnished armor of war; 
Though rooted revenge was their silent behest, 
As firm as the slumbering granite at rest ; 
They came not alone wit^ a ruffian stride, — 
A beauteous maid their companion and pride. 

A maiden as fair as the picture of art. 
Whose bosom as pure as the infantile heart; — 
Her eyes beam emotion — of deep raven hue. 
Of somber complexion, how lovely and true ; 
Her heart's fond affection had taken its sway. 
In the bosom of want, and she could not betray. 
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To visit old Paris she thought it a pride, 
Where love, wealth, and beauty, will ever reside j 
Adventured as heedless, unthoughtful of care, 
As dovelet which picks up the bait of the snare ; 
But knew she, she journeyed alive to the grave, 
Her heart would have sunk like a stone in the wave. 

PART II. 

A weary stone-layer was traveling home, 
Besmirchen and ragged, he traveled alone ; 
Abruptly a stranger stepped up at his side, 
Requesting his help in a labor of pride : 
A work he must finish ere dawning of light, 
A work that could only be done in the night. 

The workman accepted with willing accord. 
Providing he give for his labor reward; 
When out spoke the stranger, a man much in years, 
" With that be content; i^l it stifle your fears? 
So here is my handkerchief, bandage thy sight ! 
The road is unknown to the work of the night." 

He blinded his vision and led him away, 

As ruffian retreating at dawning of day ; 

When comrades and coaches received them in haste, 

And flew on their way like a beast of the waste. 

Through street and through alley they rapidly wind, 

Till silence coiyectures the city behind. 

PART III. 

The bandage at length from his eyelids was torn ; 
He stood in a mansion all fitted to mourn; 
A hundred wax tapers which envy the night, 
O'er dark chandeliers are glittering bright; 
And hung were the tapestry windows and all, 
With dark folded crape, like a funeral pall. 

" But why is that niche in the wall cut anew % 
These implements hither? My work, it is true ! *' 
He turned to his guide with inquisitive tone. 
But found he was left in the secret alone. 
Long pondering, he stood o*er the novel design, 
As if guaging his -work with the plumbet and line. 

PART IV. 

A postern flew open — in ruffian parade, 

There entered three masks with a beautiful maid ; 
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Her ringlets disheveled — the large gushing tear — 
Disordered apparel — all haggard with fear — 
They drag her as infidel, doomed to the stake, — 
Her pitiful moaning no sympathies wake. 

She falls on her knees like a penitent friar, 
To the elderly masker, she knows 'tis her sire,- 
I hear her exclaim in the notes of despair, 
" Oh father! dear father, don't put me in there! 
Oh father, do hear me, thy innocent child ! 
Have mercy, dear brothers, and I will be mild ! " 

She clutches their garments — she grapples their knees — 
She kisses their fingers — they hear not her pleas; 
But sieze her, and drag her along to the niche, 
As if sanctioned to torture a tedious witch ; 
And bind her, yet living and breathing, unknown. 
In that rugged crevice, huge coflSn of stone. 

The father outspeaking, undaunted withal, 

"Commence ye to close up this niche in my wall!" 

As " Brothers have mercy ! " again was the cry. 

But " Oh ! you won't hear me ! " was said with a sigh. 

She turned to the mason, her answer a jeer, 

" Oh, sir, you will hear me, the rest can nut hear ! " 

The worker stood dumb as a victim of hate. 

And wan as the criminal hearing his fate ; 

Neglecting his labor — ^their wishes forbade. 

And plead for dismission — "No murmuring gab!'' 

In rapid succession ejaculates thrice, 

" Your life or your helping we have in a trice ! " 

They drove him with stem-hearted threats to the work, 

But slowly he moves as if anxious to shirk ; • 

As foot after foot rises slow on the wall. 

And wilder, still wilder, that maniac call. 

"I'll labor no longer!" the trowel's down thrown, 

How deadly the threats of those bosoms of stone. 

Another stone rises, 'tis now to her face. 

As white as the shroudings her bosom enlace ; 

Another stone rises, another the last! 

How wildly those eyes watch his movements aghast. 

He picks up a fragment just fitting 'the place, 

And rises to darken forever her face. 

One last, horrid echo, (the very stones chill,) 
Resounds from that ceiling, and ever is still ; 
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As he stops up the last little crevice for air, 
And smoothes down the wall as if nothing were there. 
Wherever she slumbers, her burial unknown, 
Except to that father, and brothers alone. 

D. T. s. 



EXTRACT FROM KOSSUTH'S SPEECH AT BUNKER 

HILL. 

This extract is scarcely a specimen of the eloquence of Kossuth, 
and I would here say to those who intend to become public speak- 
ers, that the only way to become perfect in their profession is to 
study such models as the great Hungarian. They are the outpour- 
ings of true eloquence, and just such eloquence as every American 
orator should command. The simplicity of his style, the correct- 
ness of his . political economy, and the clear light in which it is 
presented, are points which the common speaker fails of acquiring; 
but with this master orator, we find them as familiar as " House- 
hold Words," and inviting as a lover's theme. 

My voice shrinks from the task to mingle with the awM pathos 
of that majestic orator — (pointing to the' Monument) — silent like the 
grave, and yet melodious like the song of immortality upon the lips 
of Cherubim — a senseless, cold granite, and yet warm with inspir- 
ation, like a Patriot's heart — immovable like the past, and yet 
stirring like the future which never stops ; it looks like a prophet 
and speaks like an oracle. And thus it speaks : 

" The day I commemorate, is the rod with which the hand of the 
Lord has opened the well of Liberty. Its waters will flow; every 
new drop of martyr-blood will increase the tide ; despots may dam 
its flood, but never stop. The higher the dam, the higher the tide ; 
it will overflow, or will break through— bow, adore, and hope." 

Such are the words "v^hich come to my ears — and I bow, I adore, 
I hope. 

In bowing, my eyes meet the soil of Bunker Hill — that awful 
opening scenery of the eventful drama to which Lexington and Con- 
cord had been the -preface. 

The spirits of the past rise before my eyes. I see Richard Gridly 
hastily plowing the entrenchments. I hear the blunt sound of the 
pickaxe and spade in the hand of the patriot band. I hear the 
patriot's lay that " all is well." I see Knowlton raising his line of 
soil fence upon which soon the guns will rest, that the bullets 
may prove their message true. I see the tall, commanding form of 
Prescott marching leisurely around the parapet inflaming tired 
patriots, with the classical word that those who had the merit of the 
labor should have the honor of the victors. I see Asa Pollard fall 
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the first victim of that immortal day. I see the chaplain praying 
over him. And now the booming of cannon from ships and from 
batteries, and the blaze of the burning town, and the thrice-renewed 
storm and the perseverent defense, till powder was gone and but 
stones remained. And I see Warren, telling Elbridge Gerry that it 
is sweet and fair to die for the fatherland. I see him lingering in 
his retreat and struck in the forehead fall to the ground, and Pome- 
roy, with his shattered musket in his brave hand, complaining that 
he remained unhurt when a Warren had to die. And I see all the 
brave who fell unnamed, unnoticed, and unknown — the nameless 
corner stones of American Independence. 

All the spirits of that most eventful victory under the name of 
defeat — I see them all; the eyes of my soul are familiar with the 
spirits of Martyrs of Liberty. But those I see around me have no 
sad, ghastly look ; they have no gushing wound crying for revenge 
to the Almighty God; the smile of eternal bliss is playing around 
their lips, and though dwellers of Heaven, they like to revisit the 
place where their bl^ was spilt. It was not spilt in vain ; their 
fatherland is free, and there is a joy in that thought, adding ever 
new charms even to the happiness of blessed souls. As the fabu- 
lous divinities of ancient Greece liked to rest from the charms of 
Heaven on Mount Olympus, so must the spirit of Warren like U» 
rest on the top of this monument here. 

Martyrs of my country ! how long will it be till a like joy wih 
thrill through your departed souls? When will the smile of that 
joy play around your lips? How long will yet the gush of youi 
wounds cry for revenge? Your fatherland still bleeding, down- 
trodden, oppressed ; there is a sorrow in that thought, easting the 
gloom of sadness even over the bliss of Paradise. Almighty Father 
of mankind ! let the day of thy mercy not be too far. 



FIREMAN'S ADDRESS. 

FROM THE NEW YORK DESPATCH. 

The glass of day had run its busy sand, 

Nor left a single particle behind 

Which sums the hours of industry and life ; 

For day is man*s appointed time for strife : 

And those unnumbered, useless flakes, that linger, 

Know nothing of the one, destroy the other. 

And e*en the city, busy haunt of life, 

Ts silent ! still as monuments of death. 

The last faint foot-step on its stony floor, 

Has found repose, and echoes now no more. 

All, all so silent, that the listening ear. 

Which restlessness has made a sentinel drear, 

Is wearied with the silence so profound ; 
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It sinks in slumber with all Nature round. 

But, hark ! what is that shout, so quick and high ? 

And seems to echo distant as the sky ? 

' T is the startling, wild alarm of ^ Fire ! fire ! fire ! "* 

And " Fire ! fire ! fire ! " caugiit by the second crier^ 

Resounding through the streets and avenues, 

'Till every watdi the warning cry renews. 

The signal-bell sends out its fierce alarm. 

And hundreds answer in discordant chime, 

And, hurrying to and fro, the fireman's tread 

Is heard upon tiiose stones that wer« so dead. 

Now through the streets with courser speed they fly, 

Propelling on their heavy enginery. 

Accompanied with sturdy shout, and ory 

f )f " Hoi ! hoi ! hoi ! '*.and the trumpet's hoarser bray. 

As if the brave, who drag along those oars, 

Long to cope in conflagrating wars ; 

The distant flames directs their course alone, 

To save the stranger's property and home. 

Himself! — they rush to elemental strife. 

Regardless of that hideous foe of life. 

And constant streams of gijshing fountains flow 

Upon that conflagrating scene of woe. 

But still those flames are rushing wildly on. 

And all their efforts blast! What's to be done? 

And as they see the noble pile must go, 

A horrid shriek falls on the crowd below, 

From yonder attio window high — reply 

A thousand tongues, " A woman ! she must die ! " 

And, oh! my Godi upon her arms a child! — 

When from the crowd, with movements quick and wild, 

A shuddering, maniacal wretch exclaims, 

" My wife ! my child ! oh, save them from the flames ! '* 

But silently the fireman glances there : — 

" The tallest ladder to the side with care ! " 

The tottering tower is reared, and, scaling high, 

A fireman through the wreathing smoke ^scry. 

** He 's reached the window ! — breaks into the room ! — 

A moment's stay decides their final doom! " 

The smoth'ring smoke and fiames are pouring out, 

And hide him from our view! — too late, no doubt! 

But, see ! a gust those rolling volumes tear ! 

Behold, as if suspended in tl^ air, 

The sturdy fireman, calm, serene, and mild« 

Upon his arm the mother and her child! 

And, lowering down, with caution sure and slow. 

"The walls are reelmg! " shout the crowd below. 

He heeds it not, but clutches still his prize; 

A husband's groans— »a 'wildered father's sighs— 

Alone he hears ; and boldly bears his load. 

Unharmed, to earth, from that inflamed abode. 
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But 'tis too much — exertion was too strong — 
He sinks prostrated in the exulting throng. 

Those warping walls are swaying to their fall, 
And all but one have heard the warning call, 
And fled. The heart who bore that child and wife, 
From yonder flaming 'hight, benumbed of life, 
Is sleeping calmly by his lattice tower, 
Perhaps, in dream, with Lizzy, for an hour. 
But, quick as thought, his noble brethren fly, 
(He risked for others, life, for him they '11 die,) 
To the rescue of their fellow — they are there. 
And raise him in their arms with brothers* care ; 
But 'tis too late, the walls are givmg way. 
And they are crushed beneath that burning clay. 
The Fireman's courage, valor, strength, must save 
His friend or stranger from a burning grave ; 
Save others first, Mmself the last to serve — 
The golden rule, from which he can not swerve. 

D. T. s. 



NATUEE Alfe PHILOSOPHY. 

The following poem may appear too frivolous for oratorical re- 
presentation, but let it be remembered, that even comedy requires 
study to be represented "to nature;" and this story contains many 
comical points, which must awaken no little mirth, when accurately 
presented in recitation. The peculiar style of verse in which it is 
written, requires the greatest caution, to avoid a monotonous sing- 
song, which, if indulged, destroys every beauty it contains. 

Poor Friar Philip lost his wife. 
The charm and comfort of his life ; 
He mourned her not, like modem men. 
For ladies were worth having then. 
The world was altered in his view, 
All things put on a yellow hue ; 
Even ladies, once his chief delight, 
Were now offensive to his sight ; 
In short, he pined and looked so ill, 
The doctor hoped to get a bill. 
At last he made a vow to fly, 
And hide himself from every eye. 
Take up his lodging in a wood, 
To turn a hermit and grow good. 
He had a child now, you must know, 
About a twelve-month old, or so; 
Him Philip took up in his arm&, 
To snatch him from all female charms, 
Intending he should never know. 
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There were such things as girls below : 

But lead an honest hermit's life, 

"For,*' said he, "he might lose his wife." 

The place he chose for his retreat 

Was once a lion's country seat. 

Far in a wild romantic wood. 

The hermit's little cottage stood; 

Hid by the trees from human view. 

The sun, himself, could scarce get through. 

A little garden tilled with care, 

Supplies them with their daily fare: 

Fresh water cresses from the spring. 

Turnips and greens, or some such thing, 

Hermits do n't care much what they eat, 

And appetite can make it sweet. 

'Twas here our little hermit grew, — 

Adapting, like a cheerfril sage. 

His lessons to the pupil's age. 

At five years old he showed him flowers, 

.Taught him their various names and powers: 

Then talked of lions, wolves, and bears. 

Things children hear witjj all their ears; 

T«nght him to blow upon a reed, 

To say his prayers, and get the creed. 

At ten he lectured him on herbs, 

(Better than learning nouns and verbs.) 

The names and qualities of trees. 

Manners and customs of the bees ; 

Then talked of oysters full of pearls. 

But not a word about the girls. 

At fifteen years he turned his eyes. 

To v^ew the wonders of ilie skies, 

Called all the stars by proper names. 

As you would call on John or James: 

And showed him all the things above. 

But not a whisper about love. 

And now his sixteenth year was nigh. 

And yet he had not learned to sigh ; 

Had sleep and appetite to spare : 

He could not tell the name of care; 

And all — because he did not know. 

There were sudi things as girls below- 

But now a tempest raged around ; 

The hermit's little nest was drowned: 

Good-bye, ttien, to poor Philip's crop; 

It did not leave a turnip-top. 

Poor Philip grieved, and his son too; 

They prayed : they knew not what to do : 

If they were hermits, they must live, 

And wolves have not^much alms to give. 

Now, in his native town he knew 

He had disciples, rich ones, too, 
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Who would not let hito beg in vain, 
But set the hennit up again. 
But what to do with his young son, — 
Pray ! tell me what would you have done ? 
Take him to town? he was afraid: 
For what if he should see a maid? — 
In love, as sure as he had eyes, 
Then, any quantity of sighs. 
Leave him at home? the wolves! the bears! — 
Poor Philip had a father's fears, — 
In short, he knew not what to do. 
But thought at last to take him, too. 
And so, with truly pious care, 
He makes a good long-winded prayer ; 
Intended as a sort of charm. 
To keep his darling lad from harm ; 
That is, from pretty ladies' wiles, 
Especially their eyes and smiles. 
Then brushed his coat of silver-gray, 
And then you see them on their way. 
It was a town, they all agree, 
Where there was everything to see ; 
As paintings, statues, and so on. 
All that men loved to look upon. 
Our little lad, you may suppose, 
Had never seen so many shows. 
He stands, with open mouth and eyes. 
Like one just fallen from the skies, 
Pointing at everything he sees : 
" What's this? what's that? oh here! what's these?' 
At last, he sees a charming thing, 
That men call angels when they sing — 
Young ladies when they speak in prose, 
Sweet things, as every body knows. 
Transported, ravished at the sight. 
He feels a strange, but sweet delight. 
"What's this? what's this? O heavens!" he cries, 
" That looks so sweetly with its eyes ? 
shall I catch it? is it tame? 
What is it, father? what's its name?" 
Poor Philip knew not what to say, 
But tried to turji his eyes away : 
He crossed himself, and made a vow ; 
'T is as I feared, all's over now. 
Then, "Prithee, have thy wits let loose? 
It is a bird men call a goosb." 
"A goose! pretty, pretty thing! 
And will it sing, too? will it sing? 
come, come quickly, let us run; 
That 's a good father, catch me one ! 
. We '11 take it with us to our cell ; 
Indeed! indeed! I'll treat it vejj! 
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It is not my intention, here, to represent and illustrate 
some unknown theory in the art of elocution, oratory, or elo- 
quence. The reader is, undoubtedly, well aware how numerous 
the authors are, who have given such a multiplicity of rules 
upon this important branch of a business education. So general 
are they that, should I endeavor to promulgate a new theory for 
oratorical delivery which would be worthy of honor to the author, 
I should, I fear, find it as difficult to explore ground which had not 
already been surveyed, as to lift myself in a cauldron against the 
laws of gravitation ; and, I deem it useless for me to recapitulate 
those theories and rules which have already been placed at your 
hands. If the reader considers them valuable, he can peruse them 
at his leisure. I am quite positive it would be of little interest for 
me to introduce them here. 

But I will define what I consider to be understood by Oratorical 
Delivery ; and, in so doing, I will endeavor to give you that anal- 
yses which will point the reader nearest to nature. I must still 
respect that old direction, " be natural." I would not be understood 
to discard any instruction for modulation and action which coincides 
with nature ; but it is well to reflect how much of the various theories 
which have lately been presented to us with so much enthusiasm, 
coincide with that old direction, " be natural." 

By Oratorical Delivery y I would he understood^ that art hy which 
the speaker is enabled to present to his hearers his own sentiments, or 
even the sentiments of others, in such manner that his intonations and 
actions truly portray the sentiments which it is his object to promul- 
gate; and have the power to make his hearers feel those emotions 
which he represents. 

This appears to me to be a natural definition ; and it will always 
be my aim, at least, to deliver whatever I wish to express to others, 
in accordance with nature. Then it is, that modulation has its 
proper intonation, and action proves more than a mere dumb show. 
Oratory is always beautiful and powerful, when it is the outburst- 
ing of the heart. This assertion is accurately illustrated by the 
overwhelming power which those short harangues occasioned which 
we find scattered throughout the history of every country and age — 
often changing the fate of nations, as well as individuals. Tete^i 
the Hermit, j^hose pious exhortations first awakened the crusading 
spirit in southern Europe, stands an everlasting example of the 
2 
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power of this kind of oratory, effecting what elocutionary rules, 
with all their art, have never done, and can never accomplish. 
Nature alone makes man eloquent — art is scarcely varnish. Truly » 
you may create it in the speaker by study, but nature must instruct 
the student of oratory. 

I will illustrate this by the famous reply which Tecumseh, the 
Indian warrior, made, when at Washington negotiating a treaty* 
on being requested to sit down, as did his white ^a^Acr* : "The 
sun is my father, the earth, my mother ; and on her iosom I will 
repose " — and he sat upon the floor. 

The same short and pathetic oratorical beauties are to be found 
in the poems of Ossian, and in the prose translations of Homer \ 
^nd they are what give beauty to all poetical productions, and are 
striking examples that common words and short sentences are bet- 
ter calculated to arouse oratorical emotion, than far-fetched and 
uncommon words, or labored sentences, which, although sanctioned 
by usage, are far from natural. 

That nature makes man eloquent in oratory, is no less proven by 
the spontaneous and thrilling specimens of heart-beating oratory 
which have been handed down to us from the vindications of our 
American Eevolution, in language that still makes the blood stand 
In your veins. /And why ? This unstudied rhetoric c^ame from the 
heart. The S2ime instructor tutored the master orators of ancient 
Greece aud Rome. Kossuth is a noble specimen of this school, even 
in our own time ; and, although his ** voice has died away, like the 
eTening breeze among the grass of the rocks,*' it has left behind, 
specimens, of almost momentary eloquence, which will not easily be 
' forgotten. 

From the. observation of nature alone, such representatives of 
character as Betterton and Garick, and every other nice delineator 
of his fellow-men, tempered their delicate skill ; and the successful 
divine must picture to the heart. 

Cast your eyes for one moment over the vast volume of nature. 
Whatever is truly grand and pathetic, tragical or comical, that is 
of nature learned. 

^^Sogrfiven are her rules, so nice and true, 
That. lUL who turn with care an eye to read, 
Will find Instruction, such as they may need.^ 

It is not there to the eye of the collegiate alone ; but only to that 
mind which reads from observation of hls^ fellow-men, those intona- 
tions and expressions, gestures and postures, which touch the 
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delicate and subtle chords of passion, which, once vibrated, always 
move the heart. To become skilled in oratCH-y, we must become 
skilled in the portraiture of nature. 

If, by the skill of oratorical delivery, we would touch the heart, 
(atkd what is it without tiiat power,} if we would display that inge- 
nuity which arouses to action the unsatisfied mind, awaken in that 
heart its slumbering vigor, and win it to oue aid, the pictures of 
animated emotion must be displayed to nature tru«. If we would, 
with any ingenuity or success, supplicate for a friend in danger, or 
arouse against an enemy a brother foe, we must appear as if the affec- 
tions of our nature were fully enlisted in the cause — as. if it was 
the vibration of the heart, which n«ver foils to win the cause for 
which such labor is engaged. And where, but from the book of 
nature, can we derive such information, of the pure principles of 
oratory ? become familiar with the emotional variations of the voice, 
the thousand intonations, nice as the vibrations of the uEolian harp ? 
all of which must be txansmitted true to nature, in order to win the 
ear — that nice and subtle sentinel of the heart. 

There must be displayed, in our delivery, actions which seem 
more spontaneous than imitations — those unfeeling representations, 
that can not fail to sicken the judicious judge — but, on the other 
hand, those significant and comprehensive movements, nice portrai- 
tures of a delicate and cultivated mind, and natural delineation — 
those postures and attitudes which strike the eye, even as the noble 
sculpture, or the artist's studied disposition of his characters upon 
the canvas. Nor less essential those masterly expressions of the 
countenance which have power to rend the heart — the watery eye, 
the ghastly visage, the haggard brow — all — all speak with "a 
miraculous organ." 

We can not excel in oratory, unless we first acquire a thorough 
knowledge of the heart of man — its inward affections and visible 
emotions. We should become as familiar with their representations, 
as the words, by which we express our earnest wishes, are to the 
organs of speech. They are a part of our inherent nature, and no 
more than we can learn, by observation, from our fellow-men. 

Examine the book of nature, page by page, and you will find upon 
every leaf, recorded, all that is sublimely eloquent : 
" That all the movings of mankind are there, 

And, pictured to the mind which reads with care, 

A truer mirror sure will never rise, — 

A purer picture of our joys and sighs ; 

Where actions are not studied for a show, 

Spontaneous, original, they flow." — D. t. S, 
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' THE FIGHT OF PASO DEL MAB. 

BY BAYARD TAYLOR. 

The foUowiDg poem is well calculate for oratorical exercise 
Its peculiar versification is almost faultless to the ear; while the 
incidents related in the course of the story are calculated to deeply 
interest; and many points are susceptible of awakening much emo- 
tion, if ingeniously represented. 

Gusty and raw was the morning; 

A fog lung over the seas ; 
And its gray skirts rolling inland, 

Were torn by the mountain trees. 
No sound was heard but the dashing 

Of waves on the sandy bar. 
When Pablo, of San Diego, 

Bode down the Paso del Mar. 



The passador, out in his shallop, 

Gathering his harvest so wide. 
Sees the dim bulk of the headland, 

Loom over the waste of the tide : 
He sees like a white thread, the pathway, 

Wind round on the terrible wall. 
Where the faint moving speck of the rider, 

Seems hovering, close to its fall. 

Stout Pablo, of San Diego, 

Bode down from the walls behind. 
With the bells on his gray mule tinkling. 

He sang through the fog and the wind. 
Under his thick misted eyebrows, 

Twinkled his eyes like a star ; 
And fierce he sung, as the sea-winds 

Drove cold o'er the Paso del Mar. 



Now Bernal, the herdsman of Corral, 

Had traveled the shores since dawn. 
Leaving the ranches behind him : 

Good reason had he to be gone. 
The blood was still red on his dagger. 

The fury was hot in his brain ; 
And the chill driving scuds of the breakers, 

Beat thick on his forehead in vain. 
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With his blanket wrap'd gloomily round him, 

He mounted the dizzying road ; 
And the chasms and steeps of the headland, 

Were slip'ry and wet as he trode. 
Wild swept the wind of the mountain, 

Koliing the fog from afar. 
When near him a mule bell came tinkling, 

Midway on the Paso del Mar. 

**Baok! " shouted Bemal, full fiercely, 

And " Back ! " shouted Pablo, in wrath. 
As his mule halted, startled and shrinking, 

On the perilous line of the path. 
The roar of the devouring surges. 

Came up from the breakers harsh war ; 
Ai»d " Back, or you perish ! " cried Bemal, 

^* I turn not on Paso dpi Mar." 

The gray mule stood firm as the headland ; 

He clutched at the gingleing rein. 
When Pablo rose up in his saddle. 

And smote till he drop'd it again. 
A wild oath of passion swore Bemal ; 

And brandished his dagger, still red; 
While fiercely stout Pablo leaned forward. 

And fought o'er his trusty mule's head. 

They fought 'til the black wall below them 

Shone red through the misty blast ; 
Stout Pablo then stmck, leaning forward. 

The broad breast of Bernal at last. 
And frenzied with pain, the swart herdsman 

Closed round him, with dreadful clasp ; 
And jerked him, despite of his stmggles, 

Pown from his mjile in his grasp. 

They grappled in desperate madness. 

On the slippery edge of the wall ; 
They swayed on the brink, and together 

ReePd out to the rush of the fall. 
A cry of th« wildest death anguish 

Enng faint through the mist afar ; 
And the riderless mule went homeward, 

From the fight of Paso del Mar. 
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FANATICISM. 

An Extract from the Speech op Charles Sumner, delivered 
IN the Senate, May 19, 1856. 

As a specimen of true eloquence, this extraet will speak for itself. 
We shall make no excuses on account of the opinions of its author. 
Our selections, it will be borne in mind, are made, alone, for the 
oratorical beauty they contain, not for the sentiments which they 
may promulgate, further than relates to morality. 

r To the charge of fanaticism, I reply. Sir^ fanaticism is found 
in an enthusiasm or exaggeration of opinions, particularly on relig- 
ious subjects ; but there may be a fanaticism for evil as well as for 
good. Now, I wiU not deny that there are persons among us loving 
Liberty too well for their personal good, in a selfish generation. 
Such there may be, and, for the sake of their example, would that 
there were more ! In calling them * fanatics,* you cast contumely 
upon the noble army of martyrs, from the earliest day down to this 
hour ; upon the great tribunes of human rights, by whom life, lib- 
erty, and happiness, on earth, were secured ; upon the long line of 
devoted patriots, who,' throughout history, have truly loved their 
country; and upon all who, in noble aspirationis for the general 
good, and in forgetfulness of self, have stood out before their age, 
and gathered into their generous bosoms the shafts of tyranny and 
wrong, in order to make a pathway for Truth ; you discredit Luther, 
when alone he nailed his articles to the door of the church at Wit- 
tenberg, and then, to the imperial demand that he should retract^ 
firmly replied, "Here I stand; I cannot do otherwise, so help me 
God! " you discredit Hampden, when, alone, he refused to pay the 
few shillings of ship-money, and shook the throue of Charles I. ; 
you discredit Milton, when, amidst the corruptions of a heartless. 
Court, he lived on, the lofty friend of Liberty, above question or 
suspicion ; you discredit Russell and Sidney, when, for the sake of 
their country, they calmly turned from family and friends, to tread 
the narrow steps of the scaffold ; you discredit the early founders^ 
of American hastitutions, who* preferred the hardships of a wilder- 
ness, surrounded by a savage foe, to injustice on beds of ease ; you 
discredit our later fathers,who, few in numbers and weak in resources, 
yet strong in their cause, did not hestitate to brave the mighty 
power of England, already encircling the globe with her morning 
drum-beats. Yes^8ir\ of such are the fanatics of history ^according 
to the Senate^ Biitfi tell that Senator, that) there are characters 
badly eminent, of whose fanaticism there can be no question. Such 
were the ancient Egyptians, who worshipped divinities in brutish 
forms ; the Druids, who darkened the forests of oak in which they 
lived, by sacrifices of blood ; the Mexicans, who surrendered count- 
less victims to the propitiation of their obscene idols; the Spaniards, 
who, under Alva, sought the Inquisition upon Holland, by a tyranny 
kindre4 to that now employed to force slavery upon -KanBtyp ; and 
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such w*i^re the AlgerineSy when, in Bolemn coiiclaWafter listening to 
a speech not unlike that of ihe Senator from Soutti Carolina^ they 
resolved to con^9« the slavery o^ whit» Ohri8t4ans, and to extend 
it to the countrymen of Washington ! /Ay«> sit, extend it i\ And 
in this same dreary catalogue, faithful ntStory must record ail who 
now, in an enlightened age, and in a land of boasted •A^eedom, stand 
up, in perversio'n of the Ooostitution, and in deniaKof immortal 
truth, to fasten a new shackle upon their fellow-man. (jl^ ^^^ Sena- 
tor wishes to see ianatics, let him look round among his own as- 
sociates — ^let him look at himself, j 



The following poem can not fail to kindle an undivided interest, 
when delivered with the oratorical skill which the subject com- 
mands, and which will be displayed by the orator, who is skilled in 
delivery. It seems, the hearer could be made to see sturdy soldiers, 
lying in groups along the trenches, humming soi;3e old love lay ; 
while the tears, despite of pride, could be seen furrowing their smoke- 
j>egrimed faces. i 

THE SONG OF THE CAMP. 

A CRIMEAKT INCIDENT. 

" Give us a Song ! ** the soldiers cried, 
The outer trenches guarding, 
When the heated ^uns of the camps allied 
Grew weary of bombarding. , 

The dark Bedan, in silent scoff, 

Lay grim and threatening, under ; 
And the tawny mound of the Malakoff 

No longer belched its thunder. 

There was a pause. A guardsman said : 

♦* We storm the forts to-morrow; 
Sing while we may, another day 

Will bring enough of sorrow." 

They lay along the battery's side, 

Below the smoking cannon — 
Brave hearts, from Severn and from Clyde, 

And from the banks of Shannon. 

They sang of love, and not of fame ; 

Forgot was Britain's glory ; 
Each heart recalled a different name, 

But all sang " Annie Laurie." 
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Voice after voice caught up the song, 

Until its tender passion 
Bose like an antheip, rich and strong — 

Their battle-eve confession. 

Dear girl, her name he dared not speak 

Yet, as the song grew louder, 
Sometiiing upon the soldier's cheek 

Washed off the stains of powder. 

Beyond the darkening ocean burned 

The bloody sunset's embers, 
While Crimean valleys learned 

How English love remembers. 

And once again a fire of hell 
Eained on the Eussian quarters, 
Witl^ scream of shot, and burst of shell, 
And bellowing of the mortars. 

And Irish Nora's eyes are dim 

For a singer, dumb and gory : 
And English Mary mourns for him 

Who sang of " Annie Laurie." 

Ah, soldiers ! to your honored rest 
' Your truth and valor bearing ; 
The bravest are the tenderest — 
The loving are the daring. 

BAYARD TAYLOR. 



Descriptive poetry, of all others, is the most naturally adapted 
to recitation. Still, there must be no little judgment exercised, in 
selecting pieces of this class, which are well adapted for oratorical 
representation. They must be of a character to admit a display of 
the different branches of action, as well as a scope for modulation. 
We consider a choice descriptive poem a drama, as it were — 
every part of which one person is enabled to represent. 

The following poetry^of Mrs. Hemans, although something known 
as a recitation, will be found worthy of a place with later productions: 

BEENAEDO DEL CAEPIO. 

The warrior bowed his crested head, and tamed his heart of fire. 
And sued the haughty king to free his long-imprisoned sire ; 
"I bring thee here my fortress-keys, I bring my captive train, 
I pledge thee faith, my liege, my lord ! — Oh ! break my father's chahi.' 
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«*Rise, rise! e'en now thy father comes, a ransotoed man this day, 
Mount thy good horse; and thou and I will meet him on bis way." 
Then lightly rose that loyal son, and bounded on bis steed, 
And urged, as if with lance in rest, the charger's foamy speed. 

And lo ! from far, as on they pressed, there came a glittering band, 
With one that 'midst them stately rode, as leader in the land : 
—"Now haste, Bernardo, haste! for there, in very truth, is he. 
The father whom thy faithful heart bath yearned so long to see." 

His dark eye flashed — bis proud breast heaved — his cheeks' hue 

came and went — 
He reached that gray-haired chieftain's side, and there dismounting • 

bent — 
A lowly knee t^ earth be bent ; bis father's hand he took — 
What was there in its touch that all his fiery spirits shook ? 

That hand was cold — a frozen thing — it dropped from bis like 

lead — 
He looked up to the face above — the ftice was of the dead. 
A plume waved o'er the noble brow — the brow was fixed and 

white ; — 
He met at last bis father's eyes — but in them was no sight I 

Up from the ground he sprang and gazed: — but who could paint 

that gaze ! • 

They bushed their very hearts, that saw its horror and amaze : — 
They might have chained him, as before that stony form be stood : 
For the power was stricken from bis arm, and from his lip the blood. 

" Father !" at length he murmured low, and wept like childhood then : 
Talk not ^f grief till thou hast seen the tears of warlike men ! 
He thought on all his glorious hopes, and all his young renown, 
He flung bis falchion from bis side, and in the dust sat down. 

Then covering with his steel-gloved hands bis darkly mournful brow, 
"No more, there is no more," he said, " to lift the sword for now — 
My king is false! my hope betrayed! My father — oh! the worth, 
The glory, and the loveliness, are passed away from earth ! 

"I thought to stand where banners waved, my sire! beside thee 

yet! — 
I would that there our kindred blood on Spain's free soil had met ! — 
Thou wouldst have known my spirit, then; — for thee my fields 

were won ; 
And thou hast perished in thy chains, as though thou hadst no son !" 

Then starting from the ground once more, he seized the monarches 
rein, 
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AiBktet ike pale and 'wildered looks of ail the courtier traio ; 
And with a fierce, overmastering grasp, the rearii^ war-horse led^ 
And sternly set them faoe to face — the king before the dead; — 

'* Came' I not fbrth upon thy pledge, my father's hand to kiss] 

— Be still, and gaze thou on, false king! and tell me what is this 2 

The voice, the glance, the heart I sought — give answer, where are 

they ? 
—If thou wouldst clear thy peijured soul, send life through this 

cold clay; 

"Into these glassy eyes put light — be stilU keep down thine ire — 
Bid these white lips a blessing speak — this earth is not tny sire :— 
Give me back liim- for whom I strove, for whom my blood was 

shed — 
Thou canst not! — apd a king? — his dust be mountains oi) thy 

bead!" 

He loosed the steed — his slack hand fell — upon the silent face 
He cast one long, deep, troubled look, then turned from that sad 

place ; 
His hope was crushed, his after-fate untold in martial strain — 
His banner led the spears no more, amidst the hills of Spain. 



SPEECH OF THE IRISH PATRIOT, MEAGHER, 
When about to hear th6 Sentence op Death pronouncbi> 

UPON HIM. 

We must pronounce this short speech, a specimen of true elo- 
quence. It was the high impulse of Liberty, undismayed by even 
the sight of death, which called it forth ; and under circumstances 
that would have shaken any heart, not devoted to the welfare of its 
country. It is well adapted for an oratorical exercise. 

It is my intention to say a few words. I desire that the last act of 
a proceeding which has occupied so much of the public time, should 
be of short duration ; nor have I the indelicate wish to close the 
dreary ceremony of state prosecution with a vain display of words. 
Did I fear that, hereafter, when I shall be no more, the country I 
have tried to serve would think ill of me, I might, indeed, avail 
myself of this solemn moment, to vindicate my sentiments and my 
conduct. But I have no such fear. The country will judge of tiiese 
sentiments and that conduct in a light, I thmk, for different from 
that in which the jury by which I have been convicted have viewed 
them ; and, perhaps, ttie sentence you, my lords, are about to pro- 
nounce, will be remembered only as the severe and solemn attest- 
ation of my rectitude and truth. Whatever may be the language 
hi which that sentence will be spoken, I know that my fate will meet 
with sympathy, and that my memory will be honored. In speaking 
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thm, aeeufw me bo4« my lo^ft» (^ Imdeeorus. prasitaiplAOVi* To tke 
efforts I have mad^ fi»r what I conceived to be a j^mi and noble 
iCause, I ascribe ao vai& importantance ; nor do I claim for them 
aay high reward. But it so happens, and it will ever so happeUi thai 
they, who have tried to serve their country, no matter how weak 
their efforts may have been, are sure to receive the ti^anks and blea- 
of Its people. With the country, then, I leave my memory, my 
sentiments, and acts, proudly feeling that they require no vindica- 
tion from me this day. A jury of my countrymen, it la true, have 
found me guilty of the crime for which I was indicted. For this, I 
entertain not the slightest feeling against them, influenced, as they 
must have been, by the charge of the Lord Chief Justice, they, 
perhaps, could have returned no other verdict. What of that charge 1 
Any strong observations upon it, I sincerely feel, would ill befit the 
solemnity of this scene ; but I would earnestly beseech of you, my • 
lord — you who preside upon that bench — when the prejudices and 
the passions o^ this hour have passed away, to appeal to your own 
conscience and ask of it — was your charge, as it ought to have been, 
impartial and indifferent, between the subject and the crown ? My 
lords, you may deem this language unbecoming in me, and, per* 
chance, it may seal my fate ; but I am here to speak the truths 
whatever it may cost. I am here to regret nothing that I have ever 
done — to retract nothing that I have ever said. I am not here to 
crave, with lying lip, the life I consecrate to the liberty of my 
country. Far from it. Even here — here, where the thief, the libr 
ertine, the murderer, have left their footprints in the dust — here, 
in this spot, where the shadow of death surrounds me, and from 
which I see an early grave in an unanointed soil, open to receive 
me — even here, encircled by these terrors, that hope which beckoned 
me to the perilous sea on which I have been wrecked, still consoles, 
animates, and enraptures me. No ; I do not despair of my poor old 
country — her peace, her liberty, her glory. For that country, I 
can now do no more than bid her hope. To lift this island up — 
to make her a benefactor of humanity, instead of what she is, the 
meanest beggar in the world — to restore to her her native powers,, 
and her ancient constitution — this has been my ambition, and thia 
ambition has been my crime. Judged by the law of England, I 
know this crime entails the penalty of death. But the history of 
Ireland explains my crime and justifies it. Judged by that history, 
I am no criminal — judged by that history, the treason of which I am 
convicted looses all its guilt, is sanctified as a duty — will be eno- 
bled as a sacrifice. With these sentiments, my lords, I await the 
sentence of the Court. Having done what I feel to be my duty, 
having spoken now as I did on every occasion of my short life, what 
I felt to be the truth, I now bid farewell to the country of my birth, 
my passion and my death — that country whose misfortunes have 
mvoked my sympathies — whose factions I sought to still — whose 
intellect I promoted to a lofty aim — whose freedom has been my 
fatal dream. I offer to that country, as as a pledge of the love I 
bear her, and the simplicity with which I thought, and spoke, and 
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stiug^f led fer her freedom, the life of a young heart ; and with that 
life, all the hopes, the honors, the endearments of a happy and an 
honorable home. Pronounce, then, my lords, the sentence which 
th<3 law directs ; and I trust iha.t I will be prepared to hear it, and 
meet its execution. I trust, too, that I shall be prepared, with a 
pure heart, to appear before a higher tribunal — a tribunal where a 
judg-e of infinite goodness, as well as of infinite justice, will preside ; 
and where, my lords, many, many of the judgments of this world 
"W'iil be reversed. 



OLD TOM OF BEDLAM. 

ANONYMOUS, 

Where the following poem is recited by the orator who has a 
proper conception of its delineation, it will not fail to interest a 
judicious audience, far more than the haggard, boisterous, and dis- 
torted delineations of raying delirium. Modulation and expression 
will illustrate its most prominent beauties ; and, when naturally ren* 
dered, it cannot fail to excite both mirth and horror. 

Forth from his sad and darksome cell. 
Or from the deep abyss of hell, 
Mad Tom is come into the world again. 
To see if he can cure his distempered brain. 

Fears and cares oppress my soul ; 
Hark 1 how the angry furies howl ! 
Pluto laughs, and Proserpine is glad. 
To see poor Tom of Bedlam, mad. 

Through the world I wander, night and day, 

To seek my straggling senses ; 
III an angry mood, I met old Time, 

With his pentarchy of tenses. 

When n^e he spied. 

Away he hied. 
For Time will wait for no man : 

In vain, with cries, 

I rent the skies. 
For pity is not common. 

Cold and comfortless I lie ; — 

Help ! Oh, help, unless I die ! ^ 

Hark ! I hear Apollo*s team. 

The carman 'gins to whistle ; 

Chaste Diafta bends her bow, 

The boar begins to bristle. 
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Gome, Vulcan, with tools and with tackles, 
To knock off my troublesome shackles. 

Bid Charles make ready his wain, 
To fetch me my senses again. ^ 

Last night, I heard the dog-star bark ; ^ 

Mars met Venus in the dark; 

Limping Vulcan het an iron bar. 

And furiously made at the God of War. 

Mars, with his weapons, laid about ; 

But Vulcan's temples had the gout ; 

For his broad horns did so hang in his sight, 

He could not see to aim his blows aright. 

Mercury, the nimble post of heaven, 

Stood still to see the quarrel ; 
Gorrel -bellied Bacchus, giant-like, 

Bestrid a strong beer-barrel. 

To me he drank, 

I did him thank. 
But I could get no cider ; 

He drank whole kegs, 

With worthless wags j 
But I was still the drier. 

Poor naked Tom is very dry : 
A little drink for charity ! 

Hark ! I hear Action's horn ! 

The huntsmen whoop and hollow 
Eingwood, Rbyster, Bowman, Jowler, — 

All, the chase to follow. 

The man in the moon drinks claret. 
Eats powdered beef, turnip, and carrot. 
But a cup of old Malaga sack 
Would fire the bush at his bacL 
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. A SOUTHERN SCENE. 

Attention, friends ! A portraiture I '11 show — 
The Southera master's might, the bwadman's woe — 
In this iftepublic, where her selfish son* 
Boast, Afric's blood in fettered channels runs ; 
Where laws are made upon so wise a plan, 
Man's chiefest property, his fellow man ; 
Where, like tho aaanal, you rear or buy 
A race of men, are deemed brutality. 

One sabbath scene of loyal southern right, 
I wish to picture in its native light, 
Reality ; — my words can paint no more, 
And only that which you have heard before. 
As fleet as lightning, let our journey be. 
To realms of Democratic Slavery. 

Around me here, I see the planter's home ; 
Here is his mansion, with its winning dome ; 
His daughters, bred in vanity and pride ; 
His sons in lust, and luxury beside ; 
(For man is ignorant, who cannot see 
His fellow man has rights, as well as he.) 
The wife and mother, with her vain bombast. 
Her Selfish soul upon. her visage cast; 
The self-important master, with his frowns, 
While lackey slaves are watching all his grounds ; 
And, as they answer massa's short replies> 
Obedience seems speaking from their eyea 
Their every aetion has a tongue to say, 
" I am thy slave, dear massa, night aEd day ; 
Obeys my missus, little massas, too. 
And little misses, what th«y ax me do." 

A king, indeed ! for what more can do kings, 
Than make their subjects mere obeying things ? 
Deprive reflecting reason of a tongue^ 
Which wanting, " Marseilleise " were never sung. 

Before the mansion, on the velvet sod. 
The slave expounds his vague idea of God ; 
Another roams and rambles through the wood ; 
While otheis bathe them in the sparkling flood ; 
The elder stretch t^aem in the shade or sun. 
And sleep, or wakeful with a thoughtless tongue. 

" But where is Tapsy 1 " roguish Jos enquires-; 
" Tapsy ! Oh yea ! " he sings like city crier ; 
And soon, one, here, another, that way, cries ; 
The name of Tapsy, echo far replies. 
Anon, she comes — her ever smiling face. 
How beautiful ! stained with a slave's disgrace — 
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Her jetty eye, the mirror of emotion ; 

Her form, how goddees^like, of anoieni notion ; 

And yet, a creature for her master's us^ \ 

What.e'er his wish, she yields, though yilet ab«8e— 

He hath preened her— * judge Thou, God oa high, 

Who answereth for his depravity \ 
• ♦* Where hast thou been V* — the master*s <fuick enquire, 

While jei^ousy is nourishing bis ire — ^ 

" To massa's neighbor, wliere I may not go, 

To see the missus dat I do luh so ; 

Because she 's go'n tx^ buy and set ma fif^ee : 

And here a token which she g»TO roe — see ! '* 

*' To set you firee ? you r^egad^sg slave! 

You jade i you strumpet I -^ Price she B«ver gave ; 

But ' tis her husband. Tell me of his dack ? — 

I saw thee givmg vile caresses, back ! — 

Tell me ' tis she — his wife } Off wM yo«ir clothes ! *' 

And, as he spoke, a deinoii'^s yengeance rose. 

" I '11 fix thee out — Some rope» and stakes I get four ! — 

So he will never wish to use thee more ! " 

The errand 's done — t-he stakes drove in the ground — 

The female victim slave is stripped and bound, 

As if condemned upon the rac^ to die, 

Be drawn in quarters, or m stocks to lie. 

Stretched on the ground — her limbs extended wide — 

In spite of pleadings, echo back replies, 

" Foi^ve me massa ! Once forgive me, do ! 

Go, ask the missus t — what I tell thee 's true I " 
The scourge is grap^d in a sturdy hand. 

But 't-is a slave's, to execute command. 

Hark ! as the blow upon the victim came, 

The very air around is hissing, " shame ! " 

And, as she writhes beneath the stinging lash, 

Which weeps with blood that gushes from the gash. 

" My God ! Have mercy, massa ! Do ! Oh, oh ! *f 
^ Is heard, reiterated at each blow ; 

While ** harder ! quicker, sir ! " the master yells, 

As blood-shot network on the victim swells, 

?^ho, with wild struggles, strives tiie thongs to bveak, 
ike victim burnijag at the martyr's stake. 
See ! horror strikes the scourger's lifted hand. 
" Go on ! go on ! "^ — the master's quick command — 
" Or ten times ten, the blows you 've given then — " 
The threat 's unheeded. "Massa, I decttne ; 
I take the scourging, 'till I, too, am slain." 
" Here, hand the whip \: " — the master's demon cry — 
And through the air the seven fashes fly 
Upon the victim, who, already slain, 
With agony, is brought to life again. 
The hissing tales — the wild unearthly cry— 
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The huddled slaves, in horror standing by — 

The '' missus," with her family, and smile 

Of satisfaction, standing by, the While, 

To see ibe quiver of the living flesh. 

The spouting blood, ihe cutting of l^e lash -^ 

What human eye the scene can witness 1 None. 

Scenes, not like tbese, have melted hearts of ston^; • 
Woke ears long dumb, but to the practice grown. 
Free mothers — daughters — calmly see— * go on ; 
While th(Bre, the slave, at each unnumbered blow : 
" Oh, God ! oh, massa ! oh. Lord, see my woe ! '* 
Now, scarcely heard, the lash has lost its dread : 
No wonder, for the mangled flesh is dead. 

*' There, wash her off. I guess she '11 stay at home " — 
The master's answer to a dying groan — 
Down throws the scourge, and puffing walks away, 
Smokes a cigar and passes off tlie day. 
While she — his slave — upon a slab is lying, 
Still cursed with life, though he had thought her dying ; 
While sister slaves are watching woeful round. 
Afraid each stir the master's footstep sound. 

Long weeks with sluggish current passed away, 
Ere nature healed the wounds received that day ; 
But still was something woeful in her brain, 
Which nature never could exclude again. 
Her sparkling eye ne'er found its wonted fire ; 
Her jovial tongue — the string in woman's lyre — 
Ne'er reproduced its wonted tuneful lays ; 
Her head downcast like one, in other days, 
To meditation bound ; her mind, may be, 
Was calculating southern liberty. 



EXTRACT. 

The following may seem to commence abrubtly and end k the 
same manner ; however, the many beauties of the selection will more 
than balance this feeble fault, if fault it is. We must cauticyQ those 
who may attempt to recite the following selection, against preach- 
ing. The style of composition is of such a character, that it will 
gratify that uncouth and monotonous habit, if the orator is in the 
least addicted to prolonging his words in speaking. 

Look on the pages of history for one moment, and see how the 
glory of the world hath passed away, and how the mighty of the 
earth, with splendid kingdoms, have fallen. 

Where, now, are the trophies of grandeur and magnificence, which 
once adorned Egypt and Judea 1 They are amid the undistinguished 
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wreek of ages. Where, now, are the glittering towers of Troy, from 
whieh ^e destroyers of tiie bouse of Priam were welcomed by the 
Spartan dame ? Where, now, is the Trojan heato, who was dragged 
by the wrathful son of Peleus, at his obariot wheels? Alas ! the 
mighty Hector and the dreadful AchUJes are no more — they are 
buried beneath the cenotaph of time — they live but on the pages 
of the Had ! 

Look from the summit of Parnassus and behold Q-reeoe in her 
glory — the garden of the globe, and the land of Solon and LycuF- 
gus. Listen to the immortal strains of Homer, and the sublime 
eloquence of Demosthenes. Observe Phillip of Alacedon, as he 
vanishes in the vortex of revolutions, and his daring son, as he 
plucks the diadem from the brow of the Pj^rsian warrior. See 
Athens, Thebes, and Sparta, alternately holding the reins of empire, 
and the whirlwinds of faction driving the wheels of destruction 
round the land. Where, now, is the glory of ancient Greece? 
Where, now, is the land of science and of song ? Where now are 
her victortious armies — her brave warriors — her illustrious states- 
men — her immortal poets? They have gone down the tide of time. 
Titty have ceased to exist, buf in the scroll of fame. Beneath the 
vengeance of Kome, they were swept away; and where, notCfin 
Greece? From the grasp of the turbaned Turk, she is struggling 
to be free; and the hour must ere long arrive when it shall be ac- 
complished. But even with freedom she has fallen. Darkness rests 
upon the bosom of her land. Gothic ignorance now dwells on the 
ruins of oriental greatness. The traveler pauses, as he wanders 
^trough the elysian scenes of Greece, to muse upon the mutability 
of grandeur; and he views the noiseless serpent, as it crawls over 
fragments of ancient architecture. 

From her hundred towers, behold Rome waving her scepter over 
subjugated Greece. On the banks of the almost ^fabled Tiber, 
see her in all her splendor. She is the mighty mistress of the 
world ; and on her walls are waving the flags of all nations. The 
mighty Hannibal lifted his •arm against her, but she crushed it; 
and Carthage, in whose walls Queen Dido entertained -^neas, fell 
before her. Caesar then lived. His path was conquest, and dread- 
ful was the fate of that warrior who dared the vengeance of his 
arm. But where, now, is Csesar ? Where is the rival of Pompey, 
the hero of Pharsalia? He is murdered. Where is Cicero, 
whose thunders of eloquence shook the Forum, and # struck 
terror to the hearts of tyrants ? He is murdered. Where is Seneca, 
and where is Cato ! The one has fallen a victim to a tyrant, and 
the other to himself, that he might escape the tottering ruins of his 
country. And mighty Rome, where is she V She has tumbled over 
the precipice of faction, and is lost in the whirlpool of anarchy. A 
barbarian torrent has overrun the blooming gardens of Italy, and 
the red arms of the Goth and the Vandal have prostrated her for- 
ever. The footsteps of Caesar have been effaced from the soil of 
England, and Rome has been a prey to the dreadful Tiger of 
Corsica. 
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Franoe, plunged in a labyrinth of a bloody revolution, arrests ih» 
attention. Behold Napoleon, as he rises like a giant firom his slum- 
bers, and seats himself on the throne of the Bourbons. He arose—' 
he conquered — he flourished. He pointed the thunder of his artiU 
lery at Spain, and she fell before him ; he leveled his lightnings at 
ItfiJy, and she trembled to the center of her throne. He sounded 
the knell of vengeance on the plains of Austerlitz, and alk Europe 
was at his feet. He was greater than 0©sar — he was greater than 
Alexander. But where, now, is the French Emperor? Where, 
now, is Napoleon^Buonaparte ? He wears, no longer, the crown of 
the Bourbons. 4H,e has fallen from the throne of the Czars, on 
which he seated .himself at Moscow. The tremendous military 
drama has closed,' ^iu[ the great tragedian has lefb the stage forever* 
His race was shortV'Dut it was glorious. It was like the brilliant 
star, that twinkles on ihe horizon for a moment, and disappears. 
The Lion of England has triumphed over the fallen Tiger of Cor- 
sica ; but his fame is immortal. 

Amid the ruins of eoj^pires, we behold poor, unhappy Poland. 
She was divided, and fought against herself. She has conquered 
her own empire, but has not enjoyfed the spoils. The Austrian, 
Russian, and Prussian standards are waving above the walls of 
Warsaw. They have performed one of the most unparalleled deeds 
that ever came forth from the womb of time. They have dismem- 
bered one of the most powerful kingdoms on earth, witli the same 
facility that they would have divided the trophies of war. The sun 
of glory has set behind the hills of Poland, forever a melancholy ex- 
ample of faction and anarchy. Poland, once powerful, is a kingdom 
no longer. Switzerland, whose Alpine scenery has delighted man- 
kind, even in description, is but little superior to Poland. The 
glory of William Tell has departed, and is no longer known, but in 
tradition. ^ 

Where, now, is the glory of Spain, and her invincible armada, 
with which she attempted to conquer England 1 Where is Charles 
v., and where is Philip II.? Where fe the reeking hand of Alva, 
and the bloody inquisition ? Ye gods ! where, now, is the power of 
Spain ? Wealth has made her poor, and, with her sister, Portugal, 
she will ever remain contemptible. Spain has a name to live, but 
she is eternally dead. The bigoted, tyrannical Ferdinand has swayed 
her scepter on a throne of blood — yea, on a throne deluged with 
tears afd gore of unoffending innocence. 
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EXTRACT PROM THE SONG OF HIAWATHA. 

To assert that the poem of "Hiawatha," the late production of 
Prof. Longfellow, does not ppssess much that the most exalted 
taste must admire, would display a want of judgment, which every 
person of true taste would disclaim. Yet, we must think that such 
is the opinion of many, judging from the number who have at- 
tempted to imitate its versification ; but we have never seen any 
thing that looked like even an imitation. We are led to conclude, 
from this fact, that no little depends upon the manner in which the 
poem is read. With us, the more we read it, the more beauties we 
perceive in its peculiar versification. Each line requires the strict- 
est modulation, to preserve the rythms, which, if destroyed, every 
beauty is at once lost. Even a failure to give sufficient prolonga- 
tion to the vowels in a proper name, often destroys the whole 
line. But of this we shall speak hereafter, under the head of 
Reading Poetry. 

The success with which the following extracts have been read and 
recited, by eminent actors, will at least*^ sanction them here — al- 
though being rather lengthy, if we judge by number of lines, alone. 
It will be found interesting, however, when well recited, and not of 
sufficient length to become wearisome. Either selection can be 
recited in one-half the space of time required for the same number 
of pages of prose. 

HIAWATHA'S WOOING. 

"As unto the bow the cord is. 

So unto the man is woman, 

Though she bends him, she obeys him, 

Though she draws him, yet -she follows. 

Useless each without the other!? 

Thus the youthful Hiawatha 
Said within himself and pondered. 
Much perplexed by various feelmgs, 
Listless, longing, hopmg, fearing, 
Dreammg still of Minnehaha, 
Of the lovely Laughing Water, 
In the land of the Dacotahs. 

" Wed a maiden of your people,*' 
Warning said the old Nokomis ; 
" Go not eastward, go not westward, 
For a stranger, whom we know not! 
Like a fire upon the hearth-stone, 
Is a neighbor's homely daughter, 
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Like the staHight or the moonlight 
Is the handsomest of strangers 1 " 

Thus dissuading spake Nokomis, 
And my Hiawatha answered 
Only this: "Dear old Nokomis, 
Very pleasant is the firelight, 
But I like the starlight better, 
Better do I like the moonlight ! " 

Gravely then said old Nokomis : 
** Bring not here an idle maiden. 
Bring not here a useless woman, 
Hands unskillful, feet unwilling; 
Bring a wife with nimble fingers. 
Heart and hand that move together, 
Feet that run on willing errands ! ** 

Smiling answered Hiawatha ; 
" In the land of the Dacotahs 
Lives the Arrow-maker's daughter, 
Miunehaha, Laughing Water, 
Handsomest of £^1 the women. 
I will bring her to your wigwam. 
She shall run upon your errands. 
Be your starlight, moonlight, firelight. 
Be the sunlight of my people ! " 

Still dissuading said Nokomis : 
"Bring not to my lodge a stranger 
From the land of the Dacotahs ! 
Very fierce are the Dacotahs, 
Often is there war between us, 
There are feuds yet unforgotten. 
Wounds that ache and stOl may open ! " 

Laughing answered Hiawatha : 
" For that reason, if no other. 
Would I wed the fair Dacotah, 
That our tribes might be united, 
That old feuds mightbe forgotten, 
And old wounds be healed for ever ! '* 

Thus departed Hiawatha 
To the land of the Dacotahs, 
To the land of handsome women ; 
Striding over moor and meadow. 
Through interminable forests, 
Through uninterrupted silence. 

With his moccasins of magic. 
At each stride a mile he measured; 
Yet the way seemed long before him. 
And his heart outrun his footsteps ; 
And he journeyed without resting. 
Till he heard the cataxact's thunder, 
Heard the Falls of Minnehaha 
Calling to him through the silence. 
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** Pleasant is the sound ! '' he murmured, 

''Pleasant is the voice that calls me ! " 
On the outskirts of the forest, 

*Twixt the shadow and the sunshine, 

Herds of fallow deer were feeding. 

But they saw not Hiawatha ; 

To his bow he whispered, " Fail not ! " 

To his arrow whispered, " Swerve not ! " 

Sent it singing on its errand. 

To the red heart of the roebuck ; 

Threw the deer across his shoulder, 

And sped forward without pausing. 
At the doorway of his wigwam 

S^t the ancient Arrow-maker, 

In the land of the Dacotahs, 

Making arrow-heads of Jasper, 

Arrow-heads of chalcedony. 

At his side, in all her beauty. 

Sat the lovely Minnehaha, 

Sat his daughter. Laughing Water, 

Plaiting mats of flags and rushes ,* 
Of the past the old man's thoughts were, 
And the maiden's of the future. 
He was thinking, as he sat there. 

Of the days when with such arrows 
He had struck the deer and bison. 
On the Muskoday, the meadow ; 
Shot the wild goose, flying southward, 
On the wing, the clamorous Wawa; 
Thinking of the great war-parties, 
How they came to buy his arrows, 
Could not fight without his arrows. 
Ah, no more such noble warriors 
Could be found on earth as they were ! 
Now the mea were all like women. 
Only used their tongues for weapons ! 

She was thinking of a hunter. 
From another tribe and country. 
Young and tall and very handsome. 
Who one morning, in the Spring-time, 
Came to buy her father's arrows. 
Sat and rested in the wigwam, 
Lingered long about the doorway, 
Looking back as he departed. 
She had heard her falser praise him. 
Praise his courage and his wisdom ; 
Would he come again for arrows 
To the Falls of Minnehsdiia? 
On the mat her hands lay idle. 
And her eyes were very dreamy. 

Through their thoughts t^ey heard a footstep, 
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Heard a rustliBg in the branches, 
And with glowing cheek and forehead, 
With the deer upon his shoulders, 
Suddenly from out the woodlands 
Hiawatha stood before them. 

Straight the ancient arrow-maker 
Looked up gravely A:Y)m his labor, 
Laid aside the unfinished arrow, 
Bade him enter at the doorway. 
Saying, as he rose to meet him, 
'* Hiawatha, you are welcome! " 

At the feet of Laughing Water 
Hiawatha laid his burden. 
Threw the red deer from his shoulders ; 
And the maiden looked up at him, 
Looked up from her mat of rushes. 
Said with gentle look and accent, 
" You are welcome, Hiawatha ! " 

Very spacious was the wigwam. 
Made of deer-skin dressed and whitened. 
With the Gods of the Dacotahs 
Drawn and painted on its curtains, 
And so tall the doorway, hardly 
Hiawatha stooped to enter, 
Hardly touched his eagle-feathers 
As he entered at the doorway. 

Then uprose the Laughing Water, 
From the ground fair Minnehaha, 
Laid aside her mat unfinished, 
Brought forth food and set before them, 
Water brought them from the brooklet, 
Gave them food in earthen vessels. 
Gave them drink in bowls of bass-wood, 
Listened while ihe guest was speaking. 
Listened while her father answered, 
But not once her lips she opened, 
Not a single word she uttered. 

Yes, as in a dream she list'Cned 
To the words of Hiawatha, 
As he talked of old Nokomis, 
Who had nursed him in his childhood, 
As he told of his companions, 
Ghibiabos, the musiciaQ, 
And the very strong man, Kwasind, 
And of happiness and plenty 
In the land of the Qjibways, 
In the pleasant land and peaceful. 

" After many years of warfare. 
Many years of strife and bloodshed. 
There is peace between the Qjibways 
And the tribe of ihe Dacotahs.'' 
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Thus continued Hiawatha, 

And then added, speaking slowly, i 

" That this peace may last forever. 

And oar hands be clasped more closely. 

And our hearts be more united. 

Give me as my wife this maiden, 

Minnehaha, Laughing Water, 

Loveliest of Dacotah women ! " 

And the ancient Arrow-maker 
Paused a moment ere he answered. 
Smoked a little while in silence, 
Looked at Hiawatha proudly, 
Fondly looked at Laughing Water, 
And made answer very gravely. 
" Yes, if Minnehaha wishes. 
Let your heart speak, Minnehaha ! " 

And the Lovely Laughing Water 
Seemed more lovely, as she stood there, • 

Neither willing nor reluctant, 
As she went to Hiawatha, 
Softly took the seat beside him. 
While she said, and blushed t,o say it, 
•* I will follow you, my husband ! " 

This was Hiawatha*s wooing ! 
Thus it was he won the daughter 
Of the ancient Arrow-maker, 
In the land of the Dacotahs ! 

From the wigwam he departed, 
Leading with him Laughing Water ; 
Hand in hand, they went together. 
Through the woodland and the meadow, 
Left the old man standing lonely 
At the doorway of his wigwam, 
Heard the Falls of Minnehaha 
Calling to them from the distance, 
Crying to them from afar off, 
'* Fare thee well, Minnehaha ! " 

And the ancient Arrow-maker 
Turned again unto his labor, 
Sat down by his sunny doorway, 
Murmuring to himself, and saying : 
" Thus it is our daughters leave us, 
Those we love, and those who love us : 
Just when they have learned to help us, * 

When we are old and lean upon them^ 
Comes a youth with flaunting feathers. 
With his flute of reeds, a stranger 
Wanders piping through the village. 
Beckons to the fairest maiden, 
And she follows where he leads her, 
Leaving all things for the stranger! ** 
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ORATORY "FOR THE REDEMPTION OF CREDIT." 

It is now nearly thirty-five years since a man, "in convention con- 
vened," at Ithaca, in the county of Tompkins, in the state of New 
York, arose and addressed ihe Chair as follows. His theme was, 
" The Injustice of sales by execution, for the redemption of credit," 
and his effusion was " printed for the benefit of the author ; " and we 
here give it, as a choice specimen of ** words, words, words ! " It 
may strike some " second edition of " Dan Marble as just the thing 
for variety, in an exhibition ; and at the same time illustrate the 
folly for a speaker to hunt out uncommon and inappropriate words, 
to express common ideas. 

I would rise to introduce a few observations, in relation to my 
own views of the all-important circumstances of community, pro- 
ductive of the honorable convention which it is my duty to address. 
A view of the relation in which I stand to community, a sense of 
duty to myself, to my country, and to posterity, in connection with 
the alarming circumstances of community, and the primary causes 
therijof, are calculated to excite emotions of regret, that my facul- 
ties and utterance bear no proportion to the superior magnitude of 
statistical considerations, productive of our convention. The magni- 
tude of the object will irresistibly excite additional alacrity in the ex- 
ertions of every friend to humanity ; for the unanimity of the people, 
in their vigilance or lethargy, must ultimately decide the fate of pos- 
terity. And, although many of us are rapidly approaching the 
tomb with accelerated velocity, with every diurnal rotation ; yet 
our coalition with the existing formality of political measure, is em- 
inently calculated to afford a suspicion, that we shall still survive 
the liberties of our country; for it is sufficiently evident that, without 
a united exertion to arrest the progress of seduction as a climacteric 
weapon in the hands of tyrants, the manacles of despotism will be, 
ere long, riveted, never more to be shaken off by the people ; and 
we, the descendants of our revolutionary fathers of liberty, may 
still live to solemnize the funeral dirge of our country's .boast, and 
to weep over the bust of departed greatness, which we are no 
longer worthy to emulate May the shouts of celestial mil- 
lions, from chariots of heavenly liberty, sound the tocsin of alarm 
for the fate of our palladium of safety, in the ears of a slumbering 
nation ; and arrest the opiate wand from the maleficent demon of 
-seduction, with which the ponderous eyelids of a slumbering nation 
have been artfully touched; till an ecumenical resuscitation, like a 
resurrection from the dead, shall assemble in convention every 
town and county in the state, to adsert their rights, and disavow the 
impositions of an unhallowed despotism, preying upon the vitals of 
heavenly donations, through the magnanimous virtues of our revo- 
lutionary fathers of liberty. 



THE FAMINE. 
THE FAMINE. 

FROM PROP. LONGFELLOW'S "HIAWATHA." 

0, the long and dreary Winter! 
0, the cold and cruel Winter ! 
Ever thicker, thicker, thicker 
Froze the ice on lake and river, 
Ever deeper, deeper, deeper 
Fell the snow o'er all the landscape, 
Fell the covering snow, and drifted 
Through the forest, round the village. 

Hardly from his buried wigwam 
Could the hunter force a passage ; 
With his mittens and his snow-shoes 
Vainly walked he through the forest, 
Sought for bird or beast and found none, 
Saw no track of deer or rabbit. 
In the snow beheld no footprints, 
In the ghastly, gleaming fbrest 
Fell, and could not rise from weakness. 
Perished there from cold and hunger. 

0, the famine and the fever ! 
0, the wasting of the famine I 
O, the blasting of the fever ! 
0, the wailing of the children ! 
0, the anguish of the women ! 

All the earth was sick and famished ; 
Hungry was the air around them, 
Hungry was the sky above them, 
And the hungry stars in heaven 
Like the eyes of wolves glared at them ! 

Into Hiawatha's wigwam 
Came two other guests, as silent 
As the ghosts were, and as gloomy, 
Waited not to be invited, 
Did not parley at the doorway, 
Sat there without word of welcome 
In the seat of Laughing Water ; 
Looked with haggard eyes and hollow 
At the face of Laughing Water 

And the foremost said, " Behold me ! 
I am Famine, Bukadawin ! " 
And the other said, " Behold me ! 
[ am Fever, Ahkosewin ! " 

And the lovely Minnehaha 
Shuddered as they looked upon her, 
Shuddered at the words they uttered, 
Lay down on her bed in silence, 
3 
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Hid her faoe, but made no answer ; 
Lay there trembling, freezing, burning 
At the looks they cast upon her, 
At the fearful words they uttered. 

Forth into the empty forest, 
Bushed tha maddened Hiawatha ; 
In his heart was deadly sorrow, 
In his face of stony firmness ; 
On his brow the sweat of anguish 
Started, but it froze and fell not 

Wrapped in furs and armed for huntingf 
With his mighty bow of ash-tree, 
With his quiver full of arrows, 
With his mittens, Minjekahwun^ 
Into the vast and vacant forest 
On his snow shoes strode he forward. 

" Gitche Manito, the Mighty ! " 
Cried he, with his face uplifted. 
In that bitter hour of anguish, 
" Give your children food, father ! 
Give us food, or we must perish ! 
Give me food for Minnehaha, 
Por my dying Minnehaha ! " 
^ Through the far-resounding forest. 

Through the forest vast and vacant 
Bang that cry of desolation, 
But there came no other answer 
Than the echo of his crying. 
Than the echo of the woodlands, 
<* Minnehaha! Minnehaha!" 

All day long roved Hiawatha 
In that melancholy forest. 
Through the shadows of whose thickets, 
In the pleasant days of Summer, 
Of that ne'er forgotten Summer, 
He had brought his young wife homeward 
From the land of the Dacotahs ; 
When the birds sang in the thickets. 
And the streamlets laughed and glistened. 
And the air was full of fragrance. 
And the lovely Laughing Water 
Said, with voice that did not tremble, 
** I will follow you, my husband ! ** 
tn the wigwam with Nokomis, 
With those gloomy guests that watched her 
Witii the Famine and the Fever 
She was dying, the beloved, 
6i^ the dying Minnehaha. 

*^ bark ! '' she said , ** I hear a rushing, 
Hei&r a roaring and a rushing. 
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Hear the Falls of Minnehalia 
Calling to me from a distance ! " 
" No, my child I *' said old Nokomis, 
" 'Tis the night-wind in the pine-trees ! '* 

" Look ! " she said ; " I see my father 
Standing lonely at his doorway, 
Beckoning to me from his wigwam 
In the land of the Dacotahs ! " 
" No, my child ! " said old Nokomis, 
" 'Tis the smoke that waves and beckons ! *^ 

" Ah ! " she said, " the eyes of Paugnk 
Glare upon me in the darkness, 
I can feel his icy fingers 
Clasping mine amid the darknescf! 
Hiawatha! Hiawatha!" 

And the desolate Hiawatha^ 
Far away amid the forest. 
Miles away among the mountains, 
Heard that sudden cry of anguish, 
Heard the voice of Minnehaha 
Calling to him in the darkness, 
"Hiawatha! Hiawatha!" 

Over snoW-fields waste and pathlesS) 
Under snow-encumbered branches, 
Homeward hurried Hiawatha, 
Emptv-handed, heavy-hearted. 
Heard Nokomis moaning, wailing : 
"Wahonomin! Wahonomin! 
Would that I had perished for you. 
Would that I were dead as you are « 
Wahonomin! Wahonomin!'* 

And he rushed into the wigwam. 
Saw he old Nokomis slowly 
Booking to and fro and moaning. 
Saw his lof ely Minnehaha 
Lying dead and cold before him) 
And his bursting heart within him 
Uttered such a cry of anguish. 
That the forest moaned and shuddered^ 
That the y^ry stars in heaf en 
Shook and trembled with his anguisb. 

Then he sat down, still and speechletfS) 
On the bed of Mihnehaha, 
At the feet of Laughing Water, 
At those willing feet that never 
More would lightly run to meet him, 
Never more would lightly follow. 

With both hands Ms face he covered, 
Seven long days and nights he sat there. 
As if in a swoon he sat there, 
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Speechless, motionless, unconscious 
Of tl^e daylight or the darkness. 

Then they buried Minnehaha ; 
In the snbw a grave they made her, 
In the forest deep and darksome, 
Underneath the moaning hemlocks ; 
Clothed her in her richest garments. 
Wrapped her in her robes of ermine, 
Covered her with snow, like ermuie ; 
Thus they buried Minnehaha. 

And at night a fire was lighted. 
On her grave four times was kindled. 
For her soul upon its journey 
To the islands of the Blessed. 
From his doorway Hiawatha 
Saw it burning in the forest, 
Lighted up the gloomy hemlocks ; 
From his sleepless bed uprising, 
From the bed of Minnehaha, 
Stood and watched it at the doorway. 
That it might not be extinguished. 
Might not leave her in the darkness. 

" Farewell ! " said he, " Minnehaha i 
Farewell, my Laughing Water ! 
All my heart is buried with you. 
All my thoughts go onward with you I 
Come not back again to labor. 
Come not back again to sufiFer, 
Where the Famine and the Fever 
Wear the hearfc and waste the body. 
Soon my task will be completed. 
Soon your footsteps I shall follow 
To the islands of the Blessed, 
To the kingdom of Ponenuih, 
To the land of the Hereafter! " 



ACCUSATIONS OF THE DECREES OF FATE. 

VOLNEY. 

This extract will be found valuable as a selection for reading or 
recitation, and especially to those addicted to moftotony — the sing- 
song preaching — or an improper or constant u»e of the rising 
inflection, as those which should be used are directly opposite the 
teachings of our schools. They all require the falling inflection : 
but of this will be found a full dissertetion in a future articled, under 
the head of Modulation. 
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The speaker is supposed to be standing among the ruins of 
ancient Palmyra of the desert. 

How long will man importune Heaven with unjust complaint I 
How long, with vain clamors, will he accuse Fate as the author of 
his calamities ? Will he, then, never open his eyes to the light, and 
his heart to the insinuations of truth and reason ? The light of 
truth meets him everywhere ; yet he sees it not. The voice of rea- 
son strikes his ear, and he hears it not. Unjust man ! if, for a 
moment, you can suspend the delusion which fascinates your 
senses — if your heart can comprehend the language of reason — 
interrogate these ruins! Read the lessons which they present to 
you! And you, witnesses of twenty different centuries — holy 
temples, venerable tombs, walls once so glorious ! — appear in the 
cause of nature herself! Approach the tribunal of sound reason, 
and bear testimony against unjust accusations ! Gome and confound 
the declamations of a false wisdom or hypocritical piety, and avenge 
the heavens ^d the earth of man who calunmiates them { 

What is that blikd fatality which, without order and without 
law, sports with the destiny of mortals? What is that unjust 
necessity which confounds the effects of actions, whether of wisdom 
or of folly ? In what consist those anathemas of Heaven over tiiis 
land? Where is that divine malediction which perpetuates the 
abandonment of these fields ? Say, monuments of past ages, havo 
the heavens changed their laws, and the earth its motion? Are 
the fires of the sun ex^nct in the regions of space ? Do the seas mo 
longer emit their vapors ? Are the rains and the dews suspended 
in the air ? Do the mountains withhold their springs ? Are the 
streams dried up, and do the plants no longer bear fruit and seed ? 
Answer, generation of fai-'«hood and anxiety ! Has God deranged 
the primitive and settled order of things which he himself assigned 
to nature ? Has heaven denied to earth, and earth to its inhabi- 
tants, the blessings which once they proffered? If nothing has 
chimged in the creation — if the same means exist how which 
existed before, why, then, are not the present what former genera- 
tions were ! Ah ! it is falsely that you accuse Fate and Heaven ! 
It is injuriously that you refer to God the cause of your evils. 
Say, perverse and hypocritical race, if these places are desolate — 
if powerful cities are reduced to solitude — is It God who has caused 
their ruin ? Is it his hand which has overthrown these walls, de- 
stroyed these temples, mutilated these columns, or is it the hand of 
man? Is it the arm of God which has carried the sword into your 
cities, and fire into your fields — which has slaughtered the people, 
burned the harvests, rooted up trees, and ravaged the pastures — 
or is it the hand of man ?, And when, after the destruction of the 
crops, famine has ensued, is it the vengeance of God which has pro- 
duced it, or the mad fury of mortals ? When, sinking under famme, 
the people have fed on impure aliments, if pestilence ensues, is it 
the wrath of God which sends it, or the folly of man ? When war. 
famine, and pestilence have swept away the inhabitants, if the eartL 
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remains a desert, is it God who has depopulated it t Is it his 
rapacity which robs the husbandman, ravages t)ie fruitful fields, and 
wastes the earth, or is it the rapacity of those who govern ? Is it 
his pride which excites murderous wars, or the pride of kings and 
their ministers 1 Is it the venality of his decisions which over- 
throws the fortunes of families, or the corruption of the organs of 
the law ? Are they his passions which, under a thousand forms, ^ 
torment individuals and nations, or are they the passions of man ? ; 
And if, in the anguish of their miseries, they see not the remedies, 
is it the ignorance of God which is to blame, or their ignorance I 
Cease, then, mortals, to accuse the decrees of Fate, or the judg- 
ments of the Divinity. If God is good, will he be the author df 
your misery ? If he is just, will he be the accomplice of your 
(primes? No! the caprice, of which man complains, is not the* 
caprice of destiny; the darkness, that misleads his reason, is not 
the darkness of God ; the source of his calamities is not in the 
distant heavens, it is beside him on the earth ; it is not concealed 
in the bosom of the Divinity, it resides in mai^ himself — he bears 
lit in his own heart. 



The following poem is well calculated for recitation, and eepe^ 
etally as an exercise for those learning to recite poetry. It doeft 
not demand frequent oratorical display; but wherever modulation or 
aq^on is required, it must be of the most expressive character. 

THE CRISIS. 

BY JOHN G. WHITTIBR. 

Now, joy and thanks forevermore ! 
, The dreary night has well-nigh passed ; 

The slumbers of the North are o'er, 
The giant stands erect at last ! 

More than we hoped in that dark time, 
When, faint with watxjhing, few and worn, 

We saw no welcome day-star climb 
The cold, gray pathway of the mom. 

Oh, weary hours ! oh, night of years ! 

What storms our darUing pathway swept, 
Where, beating back our thronging fears, 

By faith alone our march we kept. 

How jeered the scoffing crowd behind. 
How mocked before the tyrant train. 

As, one by one, the true and kind 
Fell fainting in our path of pain. 
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* They died, their brave hearts breaking sIow» 
But, self-forgetfal to the last, 
In words of cheer and bu^le glow, 
Their breath upon the darkness passed* 

A mighty host on either hand 

Stood waiting for the dawn of day, 
To crush like reeds our feeble band : — 

The mom has come, and where are they ? 

Troop after troq> its line forsakes, 

With peace-white banners waving free. 
And from our own the glad shout breaks, 

Of "Freedom and Fraternity ! " 

Like mist before the glowing light, 

The hostile cohorts melt away. 
Hurah ! — our foemen of the night 

Are brothers at the dawn of day. 

As, unto these repentant ones 

We open wide our toil-worn ranks. 
Along our line a murmur runs 

Of song, and praise, and grateful thanks. 

Sound, for the onset, blast on blast ! 

Till Slavery's minions cower and quail : 
One charge of fire shall drive them fast. 

Like chaff before our Northern gale. 

Oh! prisoners of your house of pain — 
Dumb, toiling millions bound and sold!— - 

Look ! stretched in Southern vale and plain^ 
The Lord's delivering hand behold ! 

Above the traitor's pride or power. 

His iron gates and guarded wall. 
The bolts which shattered Shinah's tower 

Hang, smoking, for a fiercer fall. 

Awake ! awake ! my Fatherland, 

It is thy Northern light that shines ! 
This stirring march of Freedom's band, 

The storm song of thy niountain pines ! 

Wake ! dwellers where the day expires ! 

Your winds that stir the mighty lake. 
And fan your prairie's roaring fires — 

They *re Freedom's signals ! — wake ! — awake ! 
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THE STOBM. 
Although this old sang may not appear worthy of a place with 
oratorical exercises at the first glance, we have ventured to give it a 
place in The Orator, trusting it will be new as a Becitation, if not 
otherwise. Observing the bold page it has ever occupied in Ly- 
rical Literature, we were led to examine if it did not contain some 
recitative quality as well. And, by a little practice in its delivery, 
we found it was as suitable for recitation, as its wonted use. The 
scope for versatility of voice — the sudden breaks from one excla- 
mation to' another; and the energy of action which almost every 
Ime requires, render it valuable as an exercise in oratory. It 
should not be recited until it is well studied. 



SLOW. 

Cease, rude Boreas, blustering railer. 

List ye landsmen all to me ; 
Messmates, hear a brother sailor, 

Paint the dangers of the sea ; 
From bounding billows, first in motion, 

Where the distant whirlwinds rise. 
To the tempest-troubled ocean, 

When the seas contend with skies. 

LIVELY. 

Hark ! the boatswain hoarsely bawling, 

" By topsail sheets and halyards stand — 
Down top-gallants, quick be hauling — 

Down your stay sails, hand, boys, hand ; - 
Now it freshens, set the braces — 

Now the top-sail sheets let go — 
Luff, boys, luff! — Don't make wry faces — 

Up your topsails nimbly clew ! '^ 

SLOW. 

Now all you at home in safety, 

Sheltered from the howling storm, 
Tasting joys by heaven vouchsafed yoii. 

Of our state faint notions form, 
Sound us roars the tempest louder — 

Think what fear our minds enthrals, 
Harder yet, it yet blows harder ! — 

Now again the boatswain calls — 
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QUICK. 

" The foresairs yards point to the wind, boys^ 

See all clear to reef each course — 
Let the foreyards go — Don't mind, boys. 

Though the weather should be worsb ! 
Fore and aft the sprit sail yards get — 

Reef the mizzen — See all clear ! — 
Hands up — each preventer brace set 1 

Man the foreyards — cheer, lads, cheer ! " 

SLOW. 

Now the dreadful thunders rolling, 

Peal on peal, contending clash ; 
On our heads fierce rain falls pouring. 

In our eyes, blue lightnings flash ; 
One wide water all around us, 

All above us one black sky ; 
Different deaths at once surround us^ 

Hark ! what means that dreadful cry ? 

QUICK. 

" The foremast's gone," cries every tongue out, 

O'er the lea, twelve feet 'bove deck ! — 
A leak beneath the chest-tree's sprung out — 

Call all hands to clear the wreck ! 
Quick, the halyards cut to pieces — 

Come, my hearts, be stout and bold ! 
Plumb the well — the leak increases — 

Four feet water in the hold ! " 

SLOW. 

While o'er the ship wild waves are beating. 

We for wives and children mourn, 
Alas ! from hence there's no retreating ! 

Alas ! to them there's no return. 
Still the leak is gaining on us. 

Both chain pumps are choked below — 
Heaven, have mercy here upon usl 

For only that can save us now. 

QUICK. 

" O'er the lee-beam is the land, boys — 

Let the guns o'erboard be thrown — 
' To the pumps conie every hand — boys 

See our mizzen mast is gone ! 
The leak we've found : it cannot pour fast, 

We've lightened her a foot or more ; 
Up and rig a jury foremast — 

She rights ! she rights boys 1 we're off shore. 
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LIVBLV. 



Now once more, peace round ns beaming, 

Since kind fortune saved our lives : 
From our eyes joy 's^ tears are streaming. 

For our children and our wives ; 
Grateful hearts now beat in wonder 

To Him who thus prolonged our days ; 
Hushed to rest the mighty 5iunder, 

Every voice bursts forth his praise. 



Thb echo of sound* to the sense, is well displayed in the follow- 
ing poem. It is a choice production for the display of modulation, 
and not inferior for action. Either in reading or recitation^ it will 
be found to possess a true value ^hich will always interest. 

THE DRUMMER'S BRIDE. 

Hollow-eyed and pale 
At the window of a jail. 
Through her soft, disheveled hair, 
A maniac did stare, stare, stare ! 
At a distance, down the street, 
Making music with their feet. 
Came the soldiers from the wars, 
All embellished with their scars, 
^ the tapping of a drum. 
Of a drum ; 
To the pounding 
And the sounding 
Of a drum ! 
Of a drum, of a drum, of a drum ! 
Drum, drum, drum ! 

The woman heaves a sigh, 
Ajid a fire fills her eye, 
When she hears the distant drum ; 
She cries, * Here they come ! here they oome } ' 
Then, clutching fast the grating. 
With eager, nervous waiting. 
See, she looks intb the air. 
Through her long and silky hair. 
For the echo of a drum. 
Of a drum; 
For the cheering 
And the hearing 
Of a drum ! 
Of a drum, of a drum, of a drum ! 
Drum, drum, drum ! • 
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And nearer, nearer, nearer, 
Gomes, more distinct and clearer. 
The rattle of the drumming j 
Shrieks the woman, 'He is coming, 
He is coming now to me ; 
Quick, drummer, quick, till I see ! * 
And her eye is glassy bright, 
While she beats in mad delight 
To the echo of a drum, 
Of a drum; 
To the rapping. 
Tapping, tapping, 
Of a drum ! 
Of a drum, of a drum, of a drum ! 
Drum, drum, drum ! 



Now she sees them, in the street, 
March along with dusty feet. 
As she looks through the spaces. 
Gazing madly at their faces ; 
And she reaches out her hand, 
Screaming wildly to the band ; 
But her words, like her lover, 
Are lost, beyond recover, 
'Mid the beating of a drum. 
Of a drum ; 
'Mid the clanging 
And the banging 
Of a drum ! 
Of a drum, of a drum, of a drum I 
Drum, drum, drum ! 



So the pageant passes by, 
And the woman's flashing eye 
Quickly loses all its stare. 
And fills with a ^tear, with a tear ; 
As, sinking from her place, 
With her hands upon her face, 
* ]P!ear ! ' she weeps and sobs as mild 
As a disappointed child : 
Sobbing, * He will never come, 
Never come ! 
Now, nor ever. 
Never, never 
Will he come! 
With his drum, with his drum, with his drum ! 
Drum, drum, drum ! 
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Still the drummer, up the street, 
Beats his distant, dying beat ; 
And she shouts, within hor cell, 
* Ha ! they 're marching down to hell, 
And the devils dance and wait 
At the open iron gate : 
Hark ! it is the dying sound 
As they march into the ground. 
To the ceasing of the drum, 
Of the drum ; 
To the sighing 
And the dying 
Of the drum ! 
Of the drum, of the drum, of the drum ! 
Drum, drum, drum ! 



ONE OP THE SERMONS. 

PROM THE BRANDON REGISTER. 



Why present the following among selections for oratorical exei- 
cises 1 We. will reply, " To show the true value of oratory," 
No person can peruse the following without picturing in his imag- 
ination the most uncouth delivery into which nature was ever dis- 
torted. Every oratorical production has a delivery peculiar to 
itself. This assertion is evident to the orator, and the merit for 
which his selections are chosen; and in reading this burlesque, 
its delivery must be instantly conceived, even by the stranger of 
practical oratory, who cannot express it in recitation. We do not 
intend the following for reading, but a little mirth in exhibitions 
and rehearsals is always required, and such examples as this will, 
we are quit^ sure, find a place assigned them. 

I may say to' you, my breethering, that I am not an edeoated 
man, an' I am not one o' them as bleeves that edecation is neces- 
sary fiir a gospel minister, fiir I bleeve the Lord edecates his 
preachers jest as he wants 'em to be edecat^, an', although I say 
it that oughtn't to say it, yet in the State of Indianny, whar I live, 
• thar's no man as gits a bigger congregation nor what I gits. 

Thar may be some here to-day, my breetheren, as don't know 
what persuasion I am uv. Well, I may say to you, my breether- 
ing, that I'm a Hardshell Baptist. Thar's some folks as don't 
like the Hardshell Baptists, but I'd ruther hev a hard shell as no 
shell at all. You see me here to-day, my breethering, drest up in 
fine close ; you mout think I was proud, but I am not proud, my 
breethering, and idthough I've been a preacher uv the Gospel foj; 
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twenty years, an* although I'm capting of that flat boat that lies at 
yure landing, I'm not proud, my breethering. 

I'm not a gwine ter tell you edzuckly whar my tex may be 
found ; suffice it tu say, it's in the leds of the Bible, an' you'll find 
it, somewhar 'tween the first chapter of the book of Generation and 
the last chapter of the book of Revolutions, and ef you'll go and 
aarch the Scriptures, as I have sarched the Scriptures, you'll not 
only find my tex thar, but a great many uther texea as will do you 
gQod to read, an' my tex, when you shill find it, you shill find it to 
read thus : '' And he played on a harp uv a thousand strings — 
sperits of just men made perfeck." 

My tex, breethering, leads me to speak uv sperit. Now thar's 
a great many kinds of sperits in the world — in the fust placer 
thar's the sperits as sum folks call ghosts, then thar's the sperits 
uv turpen time, and then thar's the sperits as sum folks call liquor^ 
^n' I've got as good an artikel of them kind uv sperits on my flat 
boat as ever was fetched down the Mississippi River, but thar's ^ 
great many other kind of sperits, for the tex sez: " He played on 
a harp uv a ^A<?w-sand strings — sperits of just men made perfeck." 

But I'll tell you the kind uv sperits as is ment in the tex, it's 
Jire, That is the kind of sperits as is ment in the tex, my breeth- 
ring. Now thar's a great many kinds of fire in the world. In the 
fast place, thar's the common sort uv fire you lite a segar or pipe 
with, and then thar's cam-fire, fire before you're reddy, and fall 
back, and many other kinds uv fire, for the tex sez : " He played 
on a harp uv a ^A^w-sand strings — " sperits uv just men made per- 
feck." 

, But I'll tell you the kind uv fire as is ment in the tex, my bree- 
thring — its hell fire! an' that's the kind uv fire as «i great many 
uv you'll come to, ef you don't do better nor what you have bin 
doin' — for " He played on the harp uv a ^A(w*-sand strings — r sper- 
its uv just men made perfeck." 

Now, the different sorts uv fi^e in the world may be likened unto 
the different persuasions of Christians in the world. In the fust 
place we have the Piscapalions ; and they are a high sailin' and a 
high-falutin set, and they may be likened unto a turkey buzzard 
that flies up into the air, and he goes up and up till he looks no 
bigger than your finger nail, and the fust thing you know, he cums 
down and down, and down and down, and is a fillin' himself on the 
karkiss of a dead boss by the side of the road — |ind "He played 
on a harp of a M<?w-sand strings — sperits of just men made per- 
feck." 

• And then thar's the Methedis, and they may be likened unto the 
squirrel, runnin' up into a tree, for the Mettiedist believes in gwine 
on from one degree uv grace to another, and finally on to perfeck- 
shun, and the spuirrel goes up and up, and up and up, and he 
jumps from lim' to lim,' and branch to branch, and the fust thing 
you know he falls and down he comes kerflummux, and that's like 
the Methedis, for they is allers fallin' from grace, ah! And — 
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*' He played on a harp of a thou-MXki strings — sperits of just Utien 
made perfeck." 

And then, my breethering, thar'^ the Baptist, ah 1 tnii they bev 
bm likened unto a possum on a 'simibn tree, and the thunders may 
roll, and then the earth may quake, but that possum clings there 
still, ah ! And you may shake one foot loose, and the other's thai*, 
and you may shake all feet loose, and he laps his tail around the 
limb, and he clings iurever, for— ^** He played on a harp uv a thdu* 
sand strings — spirits of just men made perfeck.'^ 



THE OLD GARRET. 

This selection is diflferetit ttoiti any thing we have given heretb- 
fore, being merely descriptive colloquy ; and it requires no other 
voice in reading or speaking. In fact, the greatest care should be 
bestowed, in regard to giving the colloquial expression to readings 
of this character. Many imagine, the moment they commence 
reading aloud or speaking in public, they must assume d dignified 
and bombastic style of voice. This is far from that oratory which 
we wish to promulgate ; and we hope it may be iivoided by evei^ 
student of The Orator, at least. 

Sarcastic people are wont to say that po^ts dwell in garrets, and 
simple people believe it, and others, neither sarcastic nor simple, 
send them up alofb among the rubbish, just because they do not 
know what to do with them down stairs and * among folks,' and so, 
they class them under the head of rubbish, and consign them to the 
grand receptacle of dilapidated * has been's ' and despised ' used to 
be's,' — the old garret. 

The garret is, to the other apartments of the homestead, what 
the adverb is to the pedagogue in parsing : everything they do not 
know how to dispose of is consigned to the list of adverbs. And it 
is for this precise reason that we love garrets, because they do 
contain the relics of the old and the past — souvenirs of other, and 
happier, and simpler times. 

They have come to build houses now-a-days without garrets. 
Impious innovation ! 

You man of bronze and * bearded like the pard,* who would make 
people believe, if you could, that yoti never were *a toddlin* wee 
thing ;' that you never wore a * rifle-dress,* or jingled a rattlebox 
with infinite delight ; that you never had a mother, and that she 
never became an old woman, and wore caps and spectacles, and 
may be took snuff; go home once more, after all these years of 
absence, all booted and whiskered and six feet high as you are, and 
)et us go up the stairs togetiier; in that old-fashioned, spacious gar- 
ret, that extends ttom gable to gable, with its narrow, oval win- 
dows, with a spider-web of a sash> through which steals <a dim, 
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NiigioTis Ught,' ti{K)ii a museam of things unnaiDable, that once 
fig^^ed below stairs, but were long since crowded out by the Vandal 
hand of these modem times. 

The loose boards of the floor rattle somewhat as they used to 
do — don't they J — when, beneath your little, pattering feet they 
dattered aforetime, when of a rainy day, * mother,' wearied with 
many-tongued importunity, granted the * Let us go up garret and 
play.' And play ? Precious little of * play ' have you had since, 
we'll warrant, with your looks of dignity and your dreamings of 
ambition. 

Here we are, now, in the midst of the garret. That old barrel— 
shall we rummage it 1 Old files of newspapers — dusty, yellow, a 
little tattered ! 'Tls the ' Columbian Star.' How familiar the type 
looks ! How it reminds you of old times, when you looked over the 
edge of the counter with the * Lettert or papers for father V Ana 
those same Stars, just damp from the press, were carried one by 
one firom the fire-side, and perused and preserved as they ought to 
be. Stars? Damp? Ah! many a star smce then, and many a 
new turfed heap gi*own dewy and dahip with rain that fell not from 
douds. 

Dive deeper into the barrel. There ! A bundle — up it comes 
in a cloud of dust. Old Almanacs, by all that is memorable ? Al- 
manacs — thin-leaved ledgers of time — going back to — let us see 
how far: 184-, 183-, 182-, — Wore our time -^180-, when our 
mothers were children. And the day-book — how blotted and 
blurred with many records, and many tears ! 

There, you have hit your head against that beam. Time was, 
when you ran to and fro beneath it ; but you are nearer to it, now, 
by more than * the altitude of a copine.' That beam is strewed with 
forgotten papers of seeds for next year's sowing; a distaflf, with 
some few shreds of flax remaining, is thrust in a crevice of the raft- 
eirs overhead ; and tucked away close under the eaves is * the little 
wheel,' that used" to stand by the fire in times long gone. Its 
sweet, low song has ceased ; and perhaps — perhaps she that drew 
those flaxen threads — but never mind — you remember the line, 
don't you ? 

* Her wheel at rest, the matron channs no more.' 

Well, let that pass. Do you see that little craft careened in 
that dark comer ? It was red once. It was the only casket in the 
house once, and contained a mother's jewels. The old red cradle, 
for all the world ? And you occupied it once : ay, great as you 
are, it was your world once, and over it — the only horizon you 
beheld — bent the heaven of a mother's eyes, as you rocked in that 
little barque of love on the hither shore of time — fast by a moth- 
er's love to a mother's heart. 

And there, attached to two rafters, are the fragments of an un- 
twisted rope, Do you remember it and what it was for, and who 
fastened it there? 'Twas the children's swing.' You are here, 
indeed, but where are Nelley and Charley ? There hangs his little 
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<jap by that window, and there the little red fpook she used to w^lur* 
A crown is resting on his cherub brow, and her robes are spotless 
in tjie better land. 



THE BR0THEE8. 

BY EDWARD YOUNG, L. L. D. 

Were we to search the whole English Drama, we are sure we 
could not find another dramatic production as well adapted to 
school exercises, either to be presented in whole, or only to extract 
a scene. We shall mark those parts suitable for representation by 
placing a hand at their comteehcement -and* termination. Should 
students wish to present only a part of the tragedy, they will at 
once perceive what parts are the best calculated for extracts. But 
we must here caution students against undertaking blank verse, and 
especially the drama, until they are well acquainted with oratory. 
Modulation, posture, gesture, expression, must all be well under- 
stood before a production like The Brothers is attempted in public ; 
but, with a competent teacher, it will be found the best of exercises 
for rapid improvement in oratory. Whoever can read blank verse 
well can always restd prose ; but good prose readers often fail to 
deliver poetry even tolerably. 

In delivering an extract from a play, it is often essential that the 
student should be familiar with the whole production. There are 
often sentences and reflections which are not fully understood un- 
less other parts of the piece are consulted — a founded reason for 
our giving the whole drama, or, at least, so much of it that the plot 
will be preserved. Another favorable feature in favor of publishing 
this production of Young, is the neglect of all American editions of 
his works to include this drama. It may justly be said to be out 
of print. 

ABBREVIATIONS. 

R., right ; L., left ; C, center ; C. C, both center ; C. L., 
cross left ; C. R., cross right. 
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THE BROTHEES : A TRAGEDY IN ITVE ACTS. 

PERSONS BEPEKSESTED. 



Philip, King of Macedou. 
Pebseus, his elder son. 
Demetrius, his younger son. 
Pericles, the friend of Perseus. 
Antigonus, a Minister of State. 



Dymas, the King's Favorite, 
/'...n.... . c Jtloman Ambassadors. 

Erixeke, the Thraciun Princess. 



ACT 1. 
Scene I. — Without the Palace. 
Enter CuRTius and Posthumius. , 

Curt, There 's something of magnificence about u,s 
I have not seen at Rome. But you can tell me. [Gazes round. 

Post, True ; hither sent on former embassies, 
I know this splendid court of Macedon, 
And haughty Philip well. 

Curt, His pride presumes 

To treat us here like subjects, more than Romans, 
More than ambassadors, who, in our bosoms, 
Bear peace and war, and throw him which we please, 
As Jove his storm, or sunshine, on his creatures. 

^Post, This Philip only, since Rome's glory rose, 
Preserves its grandeur to the name of king ; 
Like a bold star, that shows its fires'by day. 
The Greek who won the world was sent before him, 
As the gray dawn before the blaze of noon : " 
Philip had ne*er been conquered, but by Rome ; 
And what can fame say more of mortal man ? 

Curt, I know his public character. 

Post, It pains me 

To turn my thoughts on his domestic state : • 
There Philip is no God ; but pours his heart. 
In ceaseless groans, o*er his contending sons ; 
And pays the secret tax of mighty men 
To their mortality. 

Curt, But whence the strife, 

Which thus afflicts him 1 

Post, From this Philip's bed 

Two Alexanders spring. 

Curt, And but one world i 

'T will never do. 

Postt They both are bright ; but one 

Benignly bright, as stars to mariners ; 
And one a comet with malignant blaze, 
Denouncing ruin. 

Curt. You mean Perseus. 

'^ Post, True, 

The younger son Demetrius, you well know, 
Was bred at Rome, our hostage from his father. 
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Soon after, he was sent ambassador, 
When Philip fear'd the thunder of our arms. 
Eome's manners won him, and his manners Rome ; 
Who granted peace, declaring she forgave. 
To his high worth, the conduct of his father. 
This gave him all the hearts of Macedon ; 
Which, joined to his high patronage from Rome, 
Inflames his jealous brother. 

Curt, Glows there not 

' A second brand of enmity 1 

Post. d, yes ; 

The fair Erixene. 

Curt. I've partly heard 

Her smoth(ir'd story. 

Post, Smother'd by the king ; 

And wisely too. But thou shalt hear it all. 
Long burnt a fix'd hereditary hate 
Between the crowns of Macedon and Thrace ; 
The sword by both too much indulged in blood. 
Philip, at length, prevailed ; he took, by night, 
- The town, and palace, of his deadly foe ; 

Rush'd through the flames, which he had kindled round, 

And slew him, bold in vain : nor rested there ; 

But, with unkingly cruelty, destroyed • 

Two little sons within their mother's arms ; 

Thus meaning to tread out those sparks of war. 

Which might one day flame up to great revenge. 

The queen, through grief, on her dead sons expired. 

One child alone survived : a female infant. 

Amid these horrors in the cradle smiled. 

Curt, What of that infant ? 

Post, ^ Stung with sharp remorse, 

The victor took, and gave her to his queen. 
The child was bred, and honour'd, as her own ; 
She grew, she bloom'd ; and now her eyes repay 
Her brothers' wounds on Philip's rival sons. 

Curt, Is then Erixene that Thracian child ? 
How just the gods ! froni out that ruin'd house 
He took a brand, to set his own on fire. 

Post, To give thee, friend, the whole in miniature ; 
This is the picture of great Philip's court : 
The proud, but melancholy kitg, on high, 
Majestic sits, like Jove enthron'd in darkness ; 
His sons are as the thunder in his hand ; 
And the fair Thracian princess is a star) 

That sparkles by, and gilds the solemn scene. [Shouts heard, r. 
'Tis their great day supreme of all the year. 
The famed lustration of the martial powers ; 
Thence for our audience, chosen by the king. 
If he provokes a war, his empire shakes, 
And all her lofty glories nod to ruin. 
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Curt, Who comes ? 

Post Oh, that's the jealous elder brother ; 

Irregular in manners, as in form. 
Observe the fire high birth, and empire kindle ! 

Ctn-L He ];iolds his conference with much emotion. 

Post, The brothers both can talk ; and, in their turns, 
Have borne away the prize of eloquence 
At Athens. Shun his walk. Our own debate 
Is now at hand. ' We '11 seek his lion sire. 
Who dares to frown on us his conquerors ; 
And carries so much monarch on his brow, 
As if he 'd fright us with the wounds we gave him. [Exeunt, 

• Enter Perseus and Pericles, l. 

Pers, 'T is empire! empire! empire! let that Word 
Make sawed all I do, or can .attempt! 
Had I been born a slave, I should affect it : 
My nature *s fiery, and, of course, aspires. 
Who gives an empire, by the gift defeats 
All end of giving ; and procures contempt 
Instead of gratitude. An empire lost, 
Destroyed, would less confound me, than resigned. 

Peri, But are you sure Demetrius will attempt ? 

•Per*. Why does Rome court him ? For his virtues ? No : 
To fire him to dominion : to blow up 
A civil war ; then to support him in it : 
fle gains the name of king, and Eome the power. . 

Peri, This is indeed the common art of Rome, 

Pers, That source of justice through the wondering world ! 
His youth and valor second Rome's designs : 
The first impels him to presumptuous hope : 
The last supports him in it. Then his person ! 
Thy hand, O nature, has made bold with mine. 
Yet more ; what words distil from his red lip. 
To gull the multitude ! and they make kings. 
Ten thousand fools, knaves, cowards, lump'd together, 
Become all-wise, all-righteous, and all-mighty. c. l 

Nor is this all : the foolish Thracian maid 
Prefers the boy to me. 

Peri, And does that pain you ? 

Pers. OiPericles, to death. It is most true. 
Through hate to him, and not through love for her, 
I paid my first addresses ; but became 
The fool I feign'd : my sighs are now sincere. 
It smarts ; it bums : O that 'twere fiction still ! 
By heaven, she seems more beauteous than dominion. 

Peri, Dominion, and the princess, both are lost, 
Unless you gain the king. c. c. 

Pers, But how to gain him ? 

Old men love novelties^ the last arrived 
Still pleases best ; the youngest steals their smiles. 
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Peri, Dymas alone can work him to his pleasure ; 
First in esteem, and keeper of his heart. 

Pers, To Dymas thou : and win him to thy will. 
In the mean time I *U seek my double rival ; 
Curb his presnmptlon, and erect myself. 
In all the dignity of birth, before him. 
Whatever can stir the blood, or sway the mind, 
Is how at stake ; and double is the loss, 
When ah inferior bears away the prize. 

Peri. Your brother, dressed for the solemnity. ♦ 

Pers, To Dvmas fly ! gain him, and think on this : 
A prince indebted, is a fortune made. \Exit Pkrici.es. 

•Enter Demetrius, r. * 

Dem, How, brother ! un attired ! Have you forgot 
What pomps are due to this illustrious day '] 

Pers. I am no gewgaw, for the throng to gaze at : 
Some are designed by nature but for show ; 
The tinsel and the feather of mankind: " • 

Dem. Brother, of that no more. For shame, gird on 
Your glittering arras, and look like any Roman. 

Peri, No, brother ; let the Romans look like me, • 
If they're ambitious. — But, I pr'ythee, stand; 
Let me gaze on thee : — no inglorious figure 1 
More RomcmOi as it ought to be. 
But what is this that dazzles my weak sight 1 
There *s sunshine in thy beaver. * 

J)e7n. *T is that helmet 

Which Alexander wore at Grranicus. 

Pers, When he subdued the world ? Ha ! is' t not so ? 
What world hast thou subdued ? oh, yes ; the fair, 
Think'st thou there could in Macedon be found 
No brow might suit that golden blaze, but thine ? 

Dem. I wore it but to gmce this sacred day. 
Jar not for trifles. 

Pers, ' Nothing is a trifle 

That argues the presumption of the soul. 

Dem, 'T is they presume, who know not to deserve. 

Pers. Or who, deserving, scorn superior merit. 

Dem. Who combats with a brother, wounds himself. 
Waive private wrath, and rush upon the foes / 
Of Macedonia. 

Pers, No ; I would not wound 

Demetrius* friends ! 

Dem, Demetrius' friends ! 

Pers, The Romans. 

You copy Hannibal, our great ally 1 
Say, at what altar were you sworn their foe 1 
Peace-making brother ! Wherefore bring you peace, 
But. to prevent my glory from the fi^ld ? 
5^he ipeHce you bring, was meant as war to me, 
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Dem, Perseus, be bold when danger 's all your own : 
War now were war with Philip more than Rome. 

Pers, Come, you- love peace ; that fair cheek hates a scar ; 
You that admire the Romans, break the bridge 
With Codes, or with Curtius leap the gulf; 
And league not with the voice of our foes* 

Dem, What vices ! 

Pers, With their women, and their wits : 

Your idol Lselius; La^lius the polite^ 
I hear, sir, you take wings, and mount in metre. 
Terence has own'd your aid, your comrade Terence. 
God-like ambition ! Terence there, the slave ! 

Dem. At Athens bred, and to the arts a foe ? l. 

Pers, At Athens bred, and borrow arts from Rome 1 R. 

Dem, Brother I *ve done : let our contention cease : 
Our mother shudders at it in her grave : 
And how has Philip mourn'd ! A dreadful foe, 
And awful king ; but, oh, the tenderest parent 
That ever wept in fondness o'er a child ! 

Pers, Why, ay ; go tell your father ; fondly throw 
Your arms around him ; stroke him to your purpose 
As your are wont ; I boast not so much worth ; 
I am no picture, by the doting eye 
To be surveyed and hung about his neck. 
I fight his battles; "that's all I can do. 
But if you boa^ a piety sincere, 
One way you may secure your father's peace : 
And one alone — resign Erixene. l. 

Dem, You flatter me, to think her in my power. 
We run our fates together ; you deserve, 
And she can judge ; proceed we then like friends, 
And he who gains her heart, and gains it fairly, 
Let him enjoy his generous rivals too. 

Pers. Smooth-speaking, insincere, insulting boy [ 
Is then my crown usurp'd but half thy crime? 
Desist, or, by the gods that smile on blood, 
Not thy fine form, nor yet thy boasted peace, 
Nor patronising Rome, nor Philip's tears. 
Nor Alexander's helmet; no, nor more. 
His radiant form, should it alight in thunder. 
And spread its new divinity between us — 
Should save a brother from a brother's fury . [Exit Perseus l 

Dem. How's this? The waves ne'er ran thus high before 
Resign thee ! yes, Erixene with life ! 
Thou in whose eye, so modest, and so bright. 
Love ever wakes, and keeps a vestal fire, 
N'er shall I wean my fond, fond heart from thee 
But Perseus warns me to rouse all my powers, 
As yet I float in dark uncertainty : 
For, though she smiles, I sound not hor designs : 
I'll fly, fall, tremble, weep upon her feet. 
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And learn (oh, all ye gods !) my final doom ! \ExiL 

Enter King and Antigonus. l. r. 

King, Kings of their envy cheat a foolish world ; 
Fate gives us all in spite, that we, alone, 
Might have the pain of knowing all is nothing. 

Ant, True, sir ; 't is empty, or tormenting, all : 
Nor ends the fruitless chase but in the grave. 

King. Ay, there, Antigonus, this pain will cease. 
Which meets me at the banquet, haunts my pillow. 
Nor, by the din of ^arms is frighted from me. 
Conscience, what art thou ? thou tremendous power ! 
Who dost inhabit us without our leave ; 
And art, within ourselves, another self — 
A master self — that loves to domineer. 
And treat the monarch frankly as the slave. 
How dost thou light a torch to distant deeds ! 
Make the past, present and the future, frown ! 
How, ever and anon, awake the soul, 
As with a peal of thunder, to strange horrors. 
In this long restless dream, which idiots hug. 
Nay, wise men flatter with the name of life ! 

Ant, You think too much. 

King, I do not think at all : r. 

The gods impose, the gods inflict, my thoughts. 
And paint my dreams with images of dread. 
Last night, in sleep, I saw the Thracian Queen, 
And her two murdered sons. She frowned upon me. 
And pointed at their wounds. How throbbed my heart ! 
How shook my couch ! And when the morning came. 
The formidable picture still subsisted. 
And slowly vanished from my waking eye. 

Ant, My lord, I know your sorrows touch your sons ; 

King, Vain comfort ! I this moment overheard 
My jarring sons with fury shake my walls. 
Ah ! why my curse from those that ought to bless me ? 

Ant. I own, I think it time your sons receive 
A father's awful counsel ; or, while here, 
Now weary nature calls for kind repose. 
Your curtains will be shaken with their broils ; 
And, when you die, sons' blood may stain your tomb. — ' 
But other cares demand you now -^ the Romans. 

King, Oh, change of pain ! The Romans 1 Perish Rome ! 
Thrice happy they who sleep in humble life. 
Beneath the storm ambition blows. 'T is meet 
The great should have the fame of happiness, 
The consolation of a little envy : 
'T is all their pay for those superior cares, 
Those pangs of heart, their vassals ne'er can feel, 
Where are these strangers ? First I '11 hear their tale ; 
Then talk in private with my sons. 

Ajit. But how 
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Intends my lord to make his peace with Rome 1 

KiTig, Rome calls me fiery : let her find me so. 

Ant, Oh, sir, forbear ! Too late you felt Rome's power. 

King, Yes, and that reason stings me more than ever, 
To curse, and hate, and hazard all against her. 

Ant. Hate her too much to give her battle now ; 
Nor to your godlike valor owe your ruin. 
Should she proceed, and strike at Macedon, 
What would be left of empire ? 

King, Philip : all. l. 

I'll take my throne. Send in these foreigners. 

Scene II. The Palace, The King on the throne. Enter Perseus l., 
Demetrius r., with Courtiers and Attendants, Enter Postiiumius 
and CuRTius l. 

Post, Philip of Macedon ; to these complaints 
Our friends groan out, and you have heard at large, 
Rome now expects an answer. She sits judge, 
And will have right on earth. 

King, Expects an answer ! 

I so shall answer, as becomes a king. 

Post, Or more, Sir, as becomes a friend of Rome. 

King. Or Alexander's heir, to rise still higher. 
But to the purpose. Thus a king to those 
That would make kings, and puff them out at pleasure ; 
Has Philip done amiss ? 'T was you provoked him. 
My cities, which deserted in my wars, 
I thought it meet to punish : you denied me. 
Then you sent word I should retire from Greece, 
And said, " Here end thy realm ; " as ye were gods ! 
And gods ye shall be, ere Rome humbles me. 

Post. The Romans do no wrong ; yet still are men : 
And if, to-day, an error thwarts their purpose, 
To-morrow sets it right. , If Philip loves 
Dominion, and the pride that waits .on kings, 
(Of which, perhaps, his words too strongly savor) « 

Humility to Rome will lead him to it : 
She can give more than common kings can govern. 

King, Than common kings 1 Ambassador ! remember 
CannsB — where first my sword was flushed with blood. 

Dem. (Aside to the King^. My lord, forbear. 

King. And Hannibal, still lives. 

Post. Because he fled at Capua. 

King, There, mdeed, 

I was not with him. * 

Post, Therefore he fled alone. — 

Since thus you treat us, — hear another charge. 
Why here detain you, prisoner of your power. 
His daughter, who was once Rome's good ally. 
The king of Thrace ? Why is she not restored ? 
For our next meeting you'll provide an, answer. 
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What now has pass'd, for his sake we forgive. 

\Pomting to Demetrius 
But mark this well : There lies some little distance, 
Philip, between a Roman and a king. Exeunt Romans, l 

King, How say est, unsceptered boaster 1 This to me! 
With Hannibal I cleft yon Alpine rocks ; 
With Hannibal, choked Thrasymene with slaughter — 
But, the night of Cannse's raging field. 
When half the Roman senate lay in blood 
Without our tent, and groaned, as we caroused ' 
Immortal Gods ! for such another hour ! 
Then throw my carcass to the dogs of Roma 

Ant, Sir, you forget your sons 

King. Let all withdraw- 

[Exeunt all but the King, and his som. 
Two passions only take up all my soul — 
Hatred to Rome and tenderness for them. — 
Draw near, my sons, and listen to my age. 
By what has passed, you see the state of things : 
Foreign alliance must a king secure. 
And insolence sustain to serve his power ; 
And if alliances with Rome are needful? 
Much more among ourselves. If I must bear. 
Unmoved, an insult from a stranger's brow 
Shall mot a brother bear a brother's look 
Without impatience % Two sons alone 
Have crowned mybed ; and they two are not brothers. 
Why do I sigh % Do you not know, my sons ? 
And if you do, 0, let me sigh no more ! 
Let these white hairs put in a claim to peace ! 

Ters, Henceforth, my sole contention with my brother 
Is this : which best obeys our father's will. 

Dem, Father, if simple nature ever speaks 
In her own language, scorning useless words, 
You see her now ; she swells into my eyes. 
I take thee to my heart ; I fold thee in it. [Embracing Perseus. 
See, brother, if he does not weep ! His love 
Runs o'er in venerable tears. I'm rude. 
But nature will prevail — My king ! My father ! 

\Embracing the King. 

Pers. (aside.) Now cannot I let fall a single tear. 

King. Be not thou, Perseus, jealous of thy brother. 
Nor thou, Demetrius, prone to give him cause, 
Nor either think of empire till I 'm dead. 
You need not,*you reign now, my heart is yours. 
Sheathe your resentments in your father's peace. 
I 'd rather die a father than a king. \Blesnng his sons. 

[Exeunt, 
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abticulJLtion and pronunciation. 

Every person who is the least interested in, or even admires, pub- 
lio speaking, must admit the beauty, the value, the importance, of 
pure articulation and correct and intelligible pronunciation. Yet, 
h6w few in number are the public speakers, who practically famil- 
iarize themselves with these simple, oratorical acquirements ! 

The speaker whom nature has endowed with the most feeble 
vocality, can be far more intelligibly understood (the %rs*t attribute 
to win an audience) if his pronunciation be articulate, than his 
opponent, of the strongest volume of voice, who boisterously 
vociferates whatever he utters to his audience, half of \vMch is lost 
to the most attentive. The vociferations of the latter may reach 
the more distant hearer; but they are as void of harmony as the 
unaccompanied rattle of the kettle drum ; while, with the former, 
every articulation will be distinctly prolonged; every syllable and 
word spoken, intelligible to the ear, enabling the speaker to be 
distinctly understood. 

Pure articulation applied to any language, must produce correct 
pronunciation. Articulation, as we regard it, is the intelligible ' 
sound's of the human voice. Pronunciation is the union of those sounds 
80 as to correctly form syllables and words. ' 

The disagreement of doctors upon this important branch of ora- 
tory has led many to receive for granted the old adagfe, " students 
are free; " yet it will seem like folly, upon candid reflecjtion, to im- 
agine such liberty in this branch of oratory, although so. many 
standard authorities give such contradictory information upon this 
unnoticed subject — unnoticed by almost every speaker, no matter 
whether at the bar, the pulpit, the public lecture-room, and we might 
say, the stage ; for, although the latter feign to be correct, their sys- 
tem is too foggy to be recognized.. 

On this subject, Johnson, Sheridan, and Walker, and we might 
name many others, have held the field for authority ; but they are lit- ^ 
tie consulted at the present : and upon their decrepitude we find 
our own countryman, Noah Webster, giving us reliable informa- 
tion upon this unsettled subject. We are proud to assert, that there is 
no other author at the present time more unanimously acknowledged 
the standard on the English Language, Those who claim for " their 
Handard'' some by-gone author are only erecting a bulwark to 
defend their own ignorance. The so called rich> but affected, pro- 
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nunciation of Walker, has given way to the full and natural vocal- 
ity of Webster. ' 

Intelligible and correct pronunciation cannot fail te be admired, 
and to win a lasting and worthy praise for the orator. It is a branch 
of oratory which can be taught with almost universal precision. 
This assertion is verified by the pronunciation popular on the stage, 
which, although affected and in many cases obsolete, has been, foe 
half a century, strictly in accordance with Walker. 

Vocal language was instituted previously to the written, which is 
only the, rdpifesentative of articulate sounds. Any person who 
distinguishes articulate sounds can learn the characters repre- 
senting those articulations ; so far, at least, as relates to spoken 
langtiage. ^ 

We are well aware, that, in the English language, one sound -is 
represented by moro than one character, and one character repre- 
sents more than one sound ; these are defects of the orthography of 
our language, and which we quietly endure; but they have ever 
proved, in all languages thus vaguely expressed, a stumbling-block 
to correct pronunciation as well as a speedy mastery of the lan- 
guage by the student. In relation to this subject, the following 
•maxim should be constantly in our mind. 

A line correctly learned is far more valuable than hundredt fal- 
lacious; the one a clear and useful glass, the other a hazy lens 
through which we cannot see correctly ; and in regard to whatever 
presents itself for our consideration, the only true way to become 
(correctly informed is, to investigate the subject until we have 
drawn our conclusions from the principles of nature. 

Were pupils from their first teachings instructed advisedly in 
their pronunciation, it is self-evident, there could not be so generally 
promulgated this wretched pronunciation of our language. If the 
instructor spoke intelligibly and coirectly himself, by the power of 
association the students around him would be led to speak likewise. 
How vividly important is it, then, 'that these defects in our pronuu- 
•ciation should be at once discarded by the teacher, and corrected 
when heard in the scholars ; and yet,, how scanty the attention which 
the subject receives ! New errors and provincialisms in our pro- 
nunciation are daily accumulating, both by the polite and fashion- 
able on the one hand, and the heedless and vulgar on the other. In 
many of our institutions of learning, especially those dedicated to 
polite literature, distortion in pronunciation flourishes, extreme and 
unnatural as that which is prominent among light comedians, and 
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heard in our theaters. We say light comedy; but the remark will 
well apply to, the higher walks of the drama. We have often been 
at a loss to decide which were the most erroneous in protiuficiation, 
the dotvn east Yankee, or those who gratify these uncouth intona- 
tions, false articulation, and erroneous pronunciation. They appear 
to us affectation most affected. Yet how many seem to acknowledge 
and receive them as the criterion of orthoepy. We have seen 
teachers themselves participants of these assumed tones and vain 
mtonations, instead of discarding them, when heard from the ^hol^ 
ar; and, as a general rule, in reading or speaking, if half the words 
are pronounced intelligibly and correctly, it is' suflBcient. The stu- 
dent is uncorrected, and he judges himself the studied elocutionist. 
Such is the interest bestowed upon reading and oratory, in our 
schools and academies ; and we might say colleges are little better. 

If careful instruction were bestowed upon the pupil while learn- 
ing to riead, and the student in oratory, it could not fail to accom^ 
plish a lasting benefit to the instructed. 

Nothing will appear more unargumentative, after a mementos 
reflection, than that fond assertion which many would sustain, that 
*' custom makes correct pronunciation." When a word possesses 
more than one sanctioned orthography or orthoepy, we must coin- 
cide with the above assertion and adopt that mode the most commonly 
used in good society. But, were this assertion generally true, 
orthoepy, in one part of our country, differs widely from that of 
another. Observe for yourself, and you will soon find, that individ- 
uals of the same neighborhood — individuals of. education — differ 
Widely in their pronunciation of the same words. On this subject, 
there is but one alternative : rely upon our standard — Webster ; 
and, w]^en relied upon, it should be adopted. 

Let the scholar be inspired with an interest in this subject by 
the teacher, and cheerfully will he endeavor to be intelligible in 
articulation, and correct in pronunciation. But, when the in- 
structor understands not — has no interest in -7 what he teaches, 
how can he expect his students to be interested ? - 

Tlie first lessons in oratory should be to invigorate the articula- 
tion, and cor;rect the pronunciation. Then will the language of 
the speaker possess dignity and beauty. Then shall we have in- 
teresting and winning speakers; intonations pure and natural, 
instead of distorted acquirement^; vocality full, round, beautiful to 
the ear, not the common clatter, half unintelligible to the most 
attentive. Such speaking will whi hearers, and must be the first 
acquirement of the Oator. 
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A GLASS OP BRANDT STILL. 

" Wilt take a glass of wine, Charlie? 
Wilt take a glass of wine ? 
I *11 bring it in my own goblet, 
And health— thou shalt drink mine." 

The maiden brought the wine sparkling, 

The sparkling wine blood-red; 
And thus he drank, the maid to a sting, 
'* Here 's to the day we wed ! 

** Gome, take a glass of wine, Marrie ; 
Joy to our wedding day ! 
Gome, drink a glass of wine, Marrie, 
To friends around us gay." 

The maiden sipped — the wine staining 

Her lips dark cherry-red ; 
Relatives stole the stain, kissing — 

Glow'd nature there instead. 

Much happiness and joy wishing, 

Each round the table drew. 
And there a parting health drinking. 

Ere they could say adieu. 

Little dreamed, those draughts, Gharlie, 
Would be his curse through life ; 

Nor Marrie dream'd the wine giving 
Would make a widow'd wife. 

" Bring me a glass of wine, Marrie ! " 
He bade, if grave or gay ; 
And Marrie brought the wine sparkling - 
Her errand day by day. 

•• You need not bring the wine, Marrie, 
Bring now the brandy, wife; 
I do not relish wine, Marrie, 
But something more of life." 

The wife, she brought the pale brandy — 
Brought it with woman's love — 

But little thought each small errand 
Recorded sin above. 

And thus it was each iay ending. 

And thus it was at noon, 
And thus it was in the morning, 
" A glass of brandy soon,— 
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" A glass of brandy, dear Marrie, 
It will revive my mind; 
And it will still my limbs trembling, 
An appetite will find." 

The errand 's done by the wife willing, 

It hath its magio power ; 
And she ne'er thinks the deed raeing 

la some lone future hour. 

His form is not like youth, comely. 

And halt and slow moves now ; 
His brow is wan, and looks sickly ; 

His eyes have lost their glow. 

His hands, with uncontrolPd tremor, • 

Shake like the aspen leaf; 
His voice is feeble and falt'ring, 

His slumber wild and brief. 

"A glass of brandy," still, " Marrie," 

His last request at night ; 
"A glass of brandy, quick, Marrie ! " 

His first, at dawn of light. 

** A little brandy, quick, Marrie ! 
'Twill ease my aching head ; 
*T will still my feeble nerves trembling, — 
Quick, quick, or I am dead ! " 

And Marrie brought the pale brandy, — 

He seized the glass, aghast ; 
For, from his clenched hand dropping. 

He saw they had no grasp. 

His eyes rolPd wildly round, setting 

In death, with, open lid ; 
Spoke not a word — one faint struggle. 

And he was with the dead. 

Oh, what a scene for a picture ! 

The dead — the weeping wife — 
The broken bowl — the spilt liquor — 

How like that ebb of life ! 
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DISSOLUTION OF THE UNION. 

BirritACT PBOM Webster's great Speech, delivered in Con- 
gress, IN 1850. 

This masterpiece of eloquence can not be surpassed for dignity^, 
energy of expression, and oratorical beauties; and is, tberefore, well 
adapted to reading and recitation, and especially to the latter. • It 
should never be undertaken by the student of oratory, until be is 
far advanced in this branch of education, and only then, after he 
has bestowed upon this extract the most diligent study. He will 
find every branch of oratory called into requisition in the course of 
its delivery. * 

Mr, President — I should much prefer to have heard, from every 
member upon this floor, declarations of opinion that this Union could 
never be dissolved, than the declaration of opinions that, in any case, 
under the pressure of any circumstances, such^a dissolution was 
possible. I hear, with pain, and anguish, and distress, the word 
''secession," when it falls from the lips of those who are eminent, pat- 
riotic, known to the country, and known all over the world, fbr 
their political services. Secession! Peaceable secession ! Sir, your 
eyes and mine are never destined to see that miracle. The dis- 
memberment of this vast country without convulsion. The break- 
ing up of the fountains of the great' deep without ruf9ing the surface. 
Who is foolish enough — I beg everybody's pardon — who is foolish 
enough to expect to see any such thing? Sir, he who sees these 
states now revolving in harmony around one common center, and 
expects to see them quit their places and fly off without con- 
vulsions, may look out the next day to see the heavenly bodies rush 
from their spheres, and jostle against each other in the realms of 
space, without producing a crush of the universe. Such a thing as 
peaceable secession ! It is utterly impossible. Is this constitution, 
UAder which we live here, covering this whole country, to be thawed 
and melt-ed iaway by secession, as the snows on the mountains 
are melted under the influence of a vernal sun, to disappear almost 
unobserved, and to die off? No, sir; no, sir. 

I will not state what might produce the disruption of these 
states. I see it as plainly as I see the sun in heaven ; and should 
it happen, it must produce such a war as I will not describe, in its 
two*fold character. Peaceable secession! Peaceable secession! 
A concurrent agreement of all the members of this great republic 
to separate ! A voluntary separation with alimony on the one side 
or the other ! — What would be the result? Where is the line to 
be drawn? What states are to be associated? What is to remain 
America? What am I to be? Where is the flag to remain? 
Where is the eagle still to tower ?— or is he V> cower, and shrink, and 
fall to the ground? Why, sir, our ancestors, our fathers, and 
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grandfathers — those of them who still remain amongst us by reason 
of prolonged life — would rebuke us, and reproach us; and our chil- 
dren and grandchildren would cry out shame upon us, if we of this 
generation should bring dishonor upon those ensigns of the honor, ' 
and power, and harmony of the Union which we see around us now, 
with so much joy and gratitude. What, is to become of the army ? 
What is to become of the navy ? What is to become of the public 
lands ? How is each of the thirty states to defend itself? Nay, 
although the idea has been suggested distinctly that there is to be a 
southern confederacy — I do not mean, when I allude to this, that 
anybody contemplates it here, or elsewhere; I only mean to say 
that I have heard it suggested — I am sure that the idea cannot be 
entertained, even in the dream of the wildest imagination. But, if 
any separation is looked to, it must be one including the slave states 
on the one side, and the free states on the other. 

Sir, I may express myself too strongly ; but some things — moral 
things — are almost, as impossible as natural and physical things; 
and I hold the idea that a separation of these states into those 
which are free to form one government, and those which are slave- 
holding to form another government, is a moral impossibility. We. 
could not separate them by any such line, if we were to try. We 
could not sit down here and draw a line of separation that would 
suit any five men in the country. There are natural causes which 
bind together and keep us together; so that we could not break then 
if we would, and I hope that we would not break them if we could. 

Looking over the face of this country at the present moment, no- 
body can see where its population exists, where its population 
is most growing, without being compelled to admit that, ere long, 
America, will be in the valley of the Mississippi. Now I beg to 
know what the wildest enthusiast has to say upon the possibility of 
cutting off half of that river, leaving the free states at its s6urces 
and amongst its branches, and slave states down near its mouth. 
Remember, sir, remember — let me say to the people of this coun- 
try — that there, in the Northwest, is to be the storehouse of the 
population of America. There are already five millions of freemen 
in the free states north of the river Ohio^ Does anybody suppose 
that this population can be severed by a line that divides them 
from a foreign and alien government, down somewhere — the Lord 
knows where — on the lower branches* of the Mississippi? What 
will become of the Missouri ? Shall she join with the slave state 
arrondissement? Shall the man from the Yellow Stone be con- 
nected, in the new republic, with the man who lives on the southern 
extremity of Florida? I am ashamed to pursue this line of remark. 
I dislike it. I have an utter disgust for it. I had rather hear of 
natural blasts and mildews, of war, pestilence, and famine, than to 
hear gentlemen talk of secession — of breaking up this great gov- 
ernment, of dismembering this great country. It would be to 
astonish Europe with an act of folly such as Europe for two cen- 
turies has never beheld in any country. No, sir; gentlemen are 
npt serious when they taJk of secession and dissolution. 
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I hear that there is to be a convention at Nashville. I am one 
who believes that if those worthy gentlemen meet at all at Nash- 
ville in convention, their object will be to adopt counsels of mod- 
eration — to advise the South to forbearance and moderation, and 
to advise the North to principles of forbearance and moderation, 
inculcating principles of brotherly love and affeclion ; an atttach- 
ment in every part to our common country. I believe, if tlwy 
meet at all, they will meet for such purposes; for, certahaly, sir, if 
they meet for any purposes hostile to this Union, they have been 
singularly unfortunate and inappropriate in their selection of a 
place of meeting. I remember, that when the treaty was concluded 
between France and England, at the peace of Amiens, a stem old 
Englishman, an orator, who disapproved of the terms of that peace 
as dishonorable to England, said, in the House of Commons, that 
if King William could know the terms of that treaty, he Would 
turn in his coffin. Let me commend that saying in all its emphasis 
and force, if anybody should think of meeting at Nashville, for the 
purpose of concerting measures for the overthrow of the Union of 
these states, over the bones of Andrew Jackson. 



LOOHINVAR. 



Wb are unacquainted with a descriptive poem which calls forth 
more elegant action than Lochinvar, or one which, in recitation, 
wins more general interest from an audience. The father, mother, 
bridegroom, attendants, and the bold gallantry of the hero, are 
characters and delineations which can be depicted to the very life, 
with all the exquisite action described in the poem, and which must 
render it conspicuous in recitation, when correctly delineated. It is 
one of those old selections which will never tire the hearer. 

Oh, young Lochinvar has come out of the west, 
Through all the wide borders his steed was the best, 
And save his good broadsword, he weapon had none. 
He rode all unarmed, and he rode all alone; 
So faithful in love, and so dauntless in war. 
There never was knight like the young Lochinvar. 

He stayed not for break, and he stopped not for stone, 

He swam the Eske River, where ford there was none; 

But ere he alighted at Netherby gate. 

The bride had consented, the gajlant came Jate; 

For a laggard in love and a dastard in war. 

Was to wed the fair Ell^p, of l^r^-y^ l»ochinvar. 
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So boldly he entered the Netherby hall, 
'Mong bridesmen, and kinsmen, and brothers, and all. 
Then spoke the bride's father, his hand on his sword, 
For the poor craven bridegroom said never a word, 
** 0, come ye in peace, here, or come ye in war. 
Or to dance at our bridal, young Lord LocMnvar?" 

"I long woo'd your daughter, my suit you denied; 
Love swells like the Solway, but ebbs like its tide ; 
And now I am come, with this lost love of mine. 
To tread but one^ measure, drink one cup of wine; 
There are maidens in Scotland more lovely by far. 
That would gladly be bride to the young Lochinvar." 

The bride kissed the goblet, the knight took it up. 
He quaffed off the wine, and he threw down the cup. 
She looked down to blush, and she looked up to sigh, 
With a smile on her lip, and a tear in her eye. 
He took her soft hand, ere her mother could bar ; 
"Now tread we a measure," said young Lochinvar. 

So stately his form and so lovely her face. 

That never a hall such a galliard did grace; 

While her mother did fret, and her father did fume. 

And the bridegroom stood dangling his bonnet and plume. 

And the bride-maidens whispered, " 'T were better by far, 

To have matched our fair cousin with young Lochinvar.** 

One touch to her hand, and one word in her ear. 
When they reached the hall door, and the charger stood near, 
So light to the croupe, the fair lady he swung. 
So light to the saddle, before her he sprung, 
"She's won, we are gone, over bank, bush, and scaur, 
They '11 have swift steeds that follow," quoth young Loch- 
invar. 

There was mounting 'mong Grsemes of the Netherby clan, 

Fosters, Fenwioks, and Musgraves, they rode and they ran; 

There was racing and chasing on Cannoble Lea, 

But the lost bride of Netherby ne'er did they see, 

So daring in love, and so gallant in war, 

Have you e'er heard of gallant like young Lochinvar? 
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MORAL REFORM SOCIETY ON NEWSPAPERS. 

This legitimate dialogue, burlesque as it is, will be found to 
possess no little degree of mirth as well as interest, when it is 
presented to an audience with due respect to the nature of the 
characters it is intended to illustrate. It is adapted to representa- 
tion by one person, or each character may have its speaker; and in 
the latter mode of representation it can be displayed to nature true, 
even in an exhibition, as it requires no scenery whatever. When 
thus represented, it will arouse a degree of mirth, not to be equaled 
by the majority of dialogues generally represented in exhibitions 
and private rehearsals. And the judicious recitationist who can 
delineate each character, will find it to surpass the majority of com- 
ical stories. We do not deem it valuble for reading. 

Spedkers as they should sit upon the stage at an Exhibition, 
Right. Bach of Stage, Left, 

PRESIDENT. flxjU'f X J-tff^ 

L. MR. SNUBS. — C/» U'^y^^ • 



; ).^ , - MR. SNIVEL. 

j^^, . ^ — MR. WEAZEL. MR. TANTRUM. 

^J. MR. SQUASH. MR. TWIST. 

" MR. FLARBUP. MR. HORSESHOE. l^iJ.X »*> 



Mr, Snivel, {standing.) " Mr. President, the ways of the world are 
wicked, and the heart of man ain't no better. Satan has got a rail- 
road to his depot, and men, and women, and little boys and gals go 
down by the first train, to destruction. We must tear up the track, 
Mr. President, or throw a moral log on the road, and upset the train 
of these poor travelers ; for it is better that they should break their 
necks than lose their precious characters." 

Mr, Snubs, (interrupting.) ** Mr. President, if Brother Snivel will 
come to the pint, that is, if he has got any pint to come to, I should 
be much obliged; and if he ain't got any pint to come to, he had 
better pint to his seat and not disappoint the meetine." 

Mr, Tantrum, {jumping up,) " Mr. President, I nope you will 
not allow Mr. Snivel to be interrupted in his speech ; for if you do, 
there is an end to free discussion, and the world will cite the proceed- 
ings of this meeting as a justification for the suppression of the 
voice of freedom. No gag-laws, Mr. President. Brother Snubs 
asks Brother Snivel to come to the pint. He requires more of 
Brother Snivel than Brother Snubs himself can do. For he never 
can come to the pint himself, as long as he remains so blunt,** 

Mr, Snivel. "Mr. President, I will come to the pint. I have 
been thinking a great deal lately about newspapers, and the conclu- 
sion of my mind is, that they had ought to be put down. They 

— . ''^ - ■ ^ — -. /I 
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are the destroyers of the morals of the young and rising generation. 
The press will squeeze every bit of good out of the world, and the 
sheets it sends abroad are the winding-sheets of truth. The news- 
papers have been laughing at our eflfbrts of moral reform, and their 
charges for advertising .have made an abominable hole, if not more 
so, in our treasury ; and therefore I say that newspapers ought to 
be put down, and I move they are put down.*' 

Mr. Weazel, " I rise, Mr. Presidents to second the motion which 
has just been made. I am going to express, not impress, my senti- 
ments about the press. I must confess, Mr. President, that my 
eyes have lately been opened to the depravity of the press. I have 
read the newspapers, I must candidly confess, and I have been a 
good deal amused at times and seasons with the anecdotres, and 
particularly the advertisements ; that was when I was a young 
man ; but I am dead agin *em now, and I will relate the circum- 
stance that opened my eyes to the depravity of the press. About 
twelve months ago, my wife died, and left me alone in this wilder- 
ness. Well, in course, I sent for a newspaper, to see if the death 
was recorded; to my great satisfaction, I found it there. But, 
would you believe it, Mr. President, the newspaper folks sent in a 
bill of 25 cents ; and, therefore, I say that newspapers are immoral, 
and ought to be put down. For, as the poet says, * Nil mortem nisi 
bonum.* There is nothing left of the dead but the bones. And I 
ask, Mr. President, is it right to charge when life is extinct, and 
there is nothing left of the dead but a few heaps of dust?" 

Tabitha Twisty [rising slowly) "Mr. President, the affecting 
instance which the brother has just related of the cause of his con- 
version, is very much calculated to touch the heart and carry con- 
viction to the understanding. It is one of those instances of worldly 
wickedness and extortion which ought to awaken us more and more 
to a timely sense of human depravity. There was a newspaper, 
Mr. President, established in our part of the country about two 
years ago,* and, Mr. President, I read that newspaper; but I have 
never been satisfied with it. I believe, Mr. President, I will pay 
for that paper, but I will let it lay in the oflSce ; and, therefore, Mr. 
President, my mind is fully impressed with the impression that the 
press ought to be suppressed. And I do n't believe there is a man, 
woman, or child in this meeting that has arrived to the age of fifty 
years and upwards, but what has felt this truth passing through 
their brains for centuries.** 

Mr. Squash, (attempts to get up several times hefore rising.) " Mr. 
President, I don*t feel altogether clean-handed; I would a said 
something afore, only I didn't know what to say. Daddy said the 
other day that he was n*t goin' to pay for no more newspapers. 
For my part I like to read the newspapers, it 's so funny to read 
about the murders. Daddy tho*, if he ketched me reading the news- 
papers agm, he *d wallack me like all natur. So, Mr. President, 
as I don*t feel altogether clean-handed, I guess 1*11 go in for put- 
tin' on 'em down.*' 

President. " If Brother Snipe is present, we should be glad to 
hear his report." 
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Mr.Horaeshoej irising.) "Mr. President, I seed Brother Snipe this 
morning, and he told me to tell the meetin' that his horse was not 
shod, and not being able to get a horse any where in the neighbor- 
hood, he found it impossible to tend the meetin\ He wished me 
particular to mention to the meetin' that the man who had been in 
the habit of shodin' his horses had been on a drunken frolic for up- 
ward of three weeks, and thereby, could not shod his horse, and 
his horse not being shod he could not attend the meetin'. He 
wished me particular to state to the meetin' that as his horse was 
not shod, he could not attend the meetin'. His horse not being 
SHOD he COULD NOT attend the meetin*." 

Mr. Flareup, (jumping up.) "Mr. President, I wish friends in 
the forepart of the meeting would speak up so that friends sitting 
in the back part of the meeting can hear what *s going on in the 
front part of the meeting. It is almost impossible for friends in the 
back part of t^e meeting to hear what's going on in the front part 
of the meeting. Friends in the back part of the meeting feel as 
much interest as friends in the fore part of the meeting; and it is 
highly necessary that friends in the fore part of the meeting should 
speak up, so that friends sitting in the back part of the meeting can 
hear what's going on in the front of the meeting. And, therefore, 
I say that if friends in the fore part of the meeting would speak up 
so that we sitting in the back part of the meeting could hear what 's 
going on in the front part of the meeting, it would be very satis- 
factory to friends in the back part of the meeting." 

[Curtain falls, or the meeting breaks up in general confusion. 



AfiMIN'S ACCOUNT OF THE DEATH OF HIS 
CHILDREN. 

I 'm sad as the north wind, the moan of November 
Decrepit with age, crawling down to the tomb, 

And bowed down with sorrows, and sighs without number, 
By the fate of my children, their untimely doom. 

Arise wind of autumn, and blow o'er the mountains ! 

Roar ! tempests, roar ! in the groves of the hill ; 
Arise ! moon, arise ! from thy deep, dusky shroudings ! 

Reflect thy pale light o'er the lake and the hill ! 

Oh ! bring to my mind the sad fate of my children ! — 

Arindal the foremost, in battle was slain, 
And Daura, my daughter, the fairest of women. 

Was stole from my bosom, and hid on the main. 

Oh ! Daura, my daughter, thy face was most lovely, — 
As pure as the snow-flake — as sweet as the gale ; 

Arindal, thy spear was as strong as the oak tree. 
Thy arrows as swift as the down-falling hail. 
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Young Armar, the mighty, renown'd for his valor, 
Came forth with Arindal to win Daura's love ; 

And fair was the hope of the old aged father, 
For each lov'd the other, and plighted above. 

Now Erath,, the son of old Odgal, was roaming. 
His brother was slain by young Armar in fight ; 

He came all disguised like a son of the ocean. 
His skiff on the dark wave, his aged locks white. 

Calm was his brow, as the sea in its slumber, 
" The fairest of women, yoking Daura," said he ; 

" I come from the isle — from brave Armar thy lover. 
Wilt go in my skiff? She is waiting for thee." 

She went to the island, she called on her Armar, 
The cry of the rock-ledge replied nothing more ; 

** Hear ! Armar, my love !" and the waves sullen clamor, 
Seemed laughing to tears, as they dashed on the shore. 

The traitor had fled to the shores of the mainland, 
And laughing, he stood on the shores of the sea ; 

And hearing the shrieks of my daughter lamenting, 
As his voice faintly rose on the blast of the lea. 

She called for her Armar, her father, Arindal, 
"Your Daura release, or your Daura will die." 

Fleet came my son as a blast of the snow gale ; 
With wrath on his cheek, and revenge in his eye. 

Came down from the hill with the spoils of the deer chase, 
His bow in his hand, and his dogs by his side ; 

In spite of disguising, he knew the vile Erath, 
And seized him, and bound him with thongs of the hide. 

And now in the skiff, on the sea, for his Daura; 

He rides the white waves like a wind-favored craft ; 
When Armar came down to the shore in his fury. 

And sent at Arindal the grey-feathered shaft. 

It sung, and it sunk in thy heart, oh Arundal ! 

For Erath the traitor, my son, thou didst die. 
The boat reached the shore, but the oar from his hand fell^ 

Arindal was gone ere the boat, it drew nigh. 

Oh, Daura, my dau^ter, how loud was thy moaning. 
As thou rann'st to the skiff, where thy brother lay dead ; 

The wild, cruel waves, all thy sorrow unheeding, 
The boat broke in twain, and the corpse sunk like lead. 
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And Armat tlnheeding, plunged into the ocean, 
To rescue his Daura, the sea swimming o'er, 

When, sudden a blast swept along from the mountain, 
The waves washing o'er him — he rose never more. 

All night on the sea-beaten rock, moaned my daughter, 

The rain, it fell fast, and the hurricane blew; 
I heard her at intervals, call on her father, — 
• The sea it was mighty, and what could age do? 

When the moon showed her face, her dark vail uplifting, 
I saw her, my daughter, afar on the sea ; 

But long ere I saw the first tint of the morning, 
Her cry died away, — and my children all three. 

With grief for her lover, her brother departed. 
Sweet Daura, my daughter, eje morning, was dead ; 

And left me alone in my age, broken-hearted, 
My pride in my halls gone, my spear lost its dread. 

Oft when the night wind is heard in dull moaning, 
I rise from my couch at the dead of the night; 

And there, by the glimpse of the moon, on the. ocean. 
The ghosts of my children appear to my sight. 

Half viewless they ride on the waves fleeting motion, 
They beckon their father to mourn not their doom. 

I *m sad as the north wind, the moan of November ; 
Oh ! hasten my journey along to the tomb I 



This little poem is a master selection for awakening oratorical 
emotion. It will be found the most favorable to modulation and ex- 
pression ; but it contains lines where the addition of action can be 
well employed. We value it as one of the most beautiful selec- 
tions which has yet appeared in The Orator. 

TOO LATE. 

And we have met, love, at last ! 

Thy cheek is wan with wild regret, 
The bloom of life is half-way past ; 

But we have met ! — yes, we have met ! 

My heart was wak'd beneath thy kiss 
From dreams which seem to haunt it yet: 

But I am I — thou, thou — and this 
Is waking truth — and we have met ! 
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Ah, though 'tis late, there may remain 

Before the grave — oh yet, even yet— 
Some quiet hours ; and, free from pain. 

Some happy days, now we have met. 

Thine arms ! thine arms ! — one long embrace ! 

Ah, what is this ? thine eyes are wet — 
Thine hand — it waves me from the place — 

Ah fool ! — love, too late we met ! 

Couldst thou not wait ? — what hast thou done? 

Another's rights are sharply set 
'Twixt thee and me. I come — mine own 

Receives me not. In vain we met. 

Farewell ! be happy. I forgive. 

Yet what remains for both ? Forget 
That we did ever meet ; and live 

As tJiough our meeting were not yet. 

But later. We shall meet once more. 
When eyes grow dim with care and fret. 

No longer weep ; when life is o'er, 
And earth and heaven in (rod are met. 



MILTON, THE TRUE SCHOLAR. 

An Extract prom an Oration delivered by George William 
Curtis, Aug. 5, 1856, before the Literary Societies of 
Weslbyan University, Middletown, Conn. 

In English history, which is also our history, who is the scholar? 
Is it Roger Ascham, a pedant and a schoolmaster? Is it Ben 
Johnson, with his careless, cumbrous ease, borrowing his shilling, 
fighting his duel, writing his plays and his stately verses, and light- 
ing up the " Mermaid" with his witty revelry] Is it either of the 
churchmen — even Jeremy Taylor, whose written wisdom breathes 
like organ music through English literature; or George Herbert, 
whose life shone with the beauty of holiness? Is it the sad Swift, 
the versatile Addison, the keen Pope, or the fastidious Gray, noting 
when crocusses opened and roses bloom, leaving one poem, and the 
record of a life as inoffensive as that of a college cat; or Bently, 
or Person, or Parr, who made valuable notes on valuable Greek 
classics ; or Dr. Johnson, gravely supporting an aristocratic publio 
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policy, while he powerfully and pathetically rebuked aristocratio 
private couduct 1 Let the name of Dr. Johnson never be mentioned 
among scholars without a sad respect ; but is he, distinctively, the 
scholar in English history ? 

There is one man, gentlemen, I have not mentioned. Your 
hearts go before my tongue to name him. Technical scholarship 
begins in a dictionary and ends in a grammar. The sublime schol-i 
arship of John Milton began in literature and ended in life. 

Oraced with every intellectual gift, he was personally so comely 
that the romantic woods of Vallembrosa are lovelier, from their 
association with his youthful figure sleeping in their shade. He had 
all the technical excellencies of the scholar. At eighteen, he wrote 
better Latin verses than have been written in England. He replied 
to the Italian poets, who complimented him, in purer Italian than 
their own. He was profoundly skilled in theology, in science, and 
in the pure literature of all languages. 

These were his accomplishments, but his genius was vast and 
vigorous. While yet a youth, he wrote those minor poems which 
have the simple perfection of the productions of nature ; and in the 
ripeness of his wisdom and power, he turned his blind eyes to heaven 
and sang the lofty song which has given him a twin glory with 
Shakespeare in English renown. 

It is much for one man to have exhausted the literature of other 
nations and to have enriched his own. But other men have done 
this in various degrees. Milton went beyond it to complete the 
circle of his character as the scholar. 

You know the culmination of his life. . The first scholar in Eng- 
land, and in the world, at that time fulfilled his office. His vocation 
making him especially the representative of liberty, he accepted the 
part to which he was naturdly called, and, turning away from all 
the blandishments of ease and fame, he gave himself to liberty and 
immortality. 

Is the scholar a puny, timid, conforming man ? John Milton 
showed him to be the greatest citizen of the greatest Commonwealth. 
Disdaming to talk of the liberty of the Shunamites when the liberty 
of Englis£mien was imperiled, he exposed the details of a blind tyr- 
anny in words which are still the delight and refuge of freedom, and 
whose music is majestic as the cause they celebrate. The radiance 
of those principles is still the glory of history. They still search 
out and expose the wiles of tyranny, as the light of a great beacon 
flashing at midnight upon a mountain top reveals the tents of the 
enemy skulking on the plain. 

While the men of Norfolk and of the feiis were mustering to 
march away for liberty — to return no more — he did not stay to 
conjugate Greek verbs in mif nor conceive that the scholar's library 
was his post of honor. In words that are the eternal rebuke of 
every scholar, of every literary man, of every clergyman, who in a 
day when human liberty is threatened does not stand for liberty, 
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« 

but cringes under the courtesies of position, Milton cries to us across 
two bundred years, with a voice of multitudhious music, like that of 
a great wind in a forest : ''I can not praise a fugitive and cloistered 
virtue, unexercised and unbreathed, diat never sallies out and sees 
her adversary, but slinks out of th^e race where that immortal gar- 
land is to be run for, notwithstanding dust and heat." 

Can you not fancy the parish beadles getting up and walking 
rapidly away from such sentiments ? Can you not fancy all the 
noble and generous hearts in the world shouting through all the 
centuries *' Amen ! Amen ! '* 



THE DUTY OF THE YOUNG AMEEICAN SCHOLAR. 
An Extract from the same Author as the preceding. 

Young scholars, young Americans, young men : we are all called 
upon to do a great duty. Nobody is released from it.{ It is a work 
to be done by hard strokes, and' everywhere. I see a rising enthu- 
siasm, but enthusiasm is not an election; and I hear cheers from 
the heart, but cheers are not voters. Every man must labor with 
his neighbor — * in the street, at the plow, at the bench, early and 
late, at home and abroad. Generally, we are concerned in elections 
with the measures of government. This time, it is with the essen- 
tial principle of government itself. Therefore, there must be no 
doubt about our leader. He must not prevaricate, or stand in the 
fogf or use terms to court popular favor which every demagogue 
and traitor has always used. If he says he favors the interests of 
tiie whole country, let him frankly say whether he thinks the inter- 
est of the whole country demands the extension of slavery. If 
he declares for the Union, let him say whether he means a union 
for freedom or for slavery. If he swears by the constitution, let 
him state, so that the humblest free laborer can hear and under- 
stand, whether he believes the constitution means to prefer slave 
labor to free labor in the national representation of the Territories. 
Ask him, as an honest man in a great crisis, if he be for the Union, 
the constitution, and slave extention ; or for *' liberty and union, 
now and for ever, one and inseparable." 

B^elars, y^u would li^e to loiter in the pleasant paths of study. 
Every man loves his ease — loves to please his taste. But into 
how many homes along this lovely valley, ijame the news of Lex- 
ington and BunkerTnir,' eighty years ago; and young men like^iis, 
stwEous, fon JTFpieisure, )young lovers, young husbands, young 
brothers and sons, knew that they must forsake the wooded hillside, 
the river jieadows golden with harvest, the tli^ilight walk along the 
rivef,TiKe summer Sunday in the old church, parents, wife, child. 
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and go iiway to an uncertain war. Putnam beard tiie call 
at. his plow, and turned to go without waittog ; Wooster heard it, and 
obeyed. 

Not less lovely in those days was thisoeaceftiljalley, not less 
gpfk this summer air. Life was dear and love as Beautiful to those 
young men, as it is to us \^[bo stand upon theirjxajfia. But because 
life and love were so dear anaT)eautiful, those men went out bravely 
to fight and die. Through these very streets they marched who nev- 
er returned. They fell, and were hurled ; but they can never die. 
Not sweeter are the flowers that make your valley fair — not greener 
are the pines that give your river its name — than the memory of the 
brave men who med for freedom. And yet, no victim of those , 
days, sleeping under the green sod of Connecticut, is more truly a 
martyr of liberty than every murdered man whose Jones l ie bleach- 
ing in this summe^un upon the silent plains of Jtm/m, Ay- <^ / ^ 

Crwatlemen, whit&Hve read history we make history. Because our 
fathers foyght in this great cause, we must not hope to escape 
^ghting. Because two thousand years ago Leonidas stood against 
Xerxes, we must not suppose that Xerxes was slain, nor, thank 
God, that Leonidas is not immortal. Every great crisis of human 
history is a pass of Thermopylse, and there is always a Leonidad 
and his three hjindred to jjlLe in it, if they can not conquer. And so 
long as liberty has one martyr — so long as one drop of blood is 
poured out for her — so long, from that single drop of bloody sweat 
of the agony of humanity, shall spring hosts as countlese as the 
forest leaves, and mighty as the sea. 

^ Brothers,' the call has come to us ! I bring it tp_ ^[ou in these 
calm retreats. I summon you to the great fight of freedom. I call 
upon you to say, with your voices, whenever the oocasion offers, 
and with your votes, when the day comes, that upok' those f ertile 
.fields of Kansas, m die very heart of ^he o^nitnent, me ^pasjtree 
of slavery, dripping death-dews upon national prosperity, and upon 
free labor, shall never be planted. I call upon you to plant there 
the palm of peace, the vine and the olive of a Ghristian civiliza- 
tion. I call upon you to determine whether this great experiment 
of human freedom, which has been the scorn of despotism, shall, 
by its failure, be also our sin and shame. I call upon^y^u to de- 
fend the hope of the world. *" , 

The voice of our brothers whp are bleeding, no less than of our 
fathers who bled, summons us to this battle. Shall the children 
of unborn generations, clustering over the vast western empire, 
rise up, and call us blessed or cursed ? .Here are our MaratBoh 
and Lexington ; here are our heroic fields. The hearts of all good 
men beat with us. The fight is fierce — the issue is wi ^_God. 
But God is good. 
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THE BfiOTHErfS — ACT II. 

ScBNB I. — Without the Palace. 
Enter Versevs, l. 

Pers. Why loiters my ambassador to Dymas ? 
His greatness will not sure presume to scorn ' 
A friendship offered from an heir of empire. 
But Peri(^es returns. 

Enter Pericles, l. 

Is Dymas ours ? 

Peri, He 's cautious, sir ; he 's subtle ; he 's a courtier ; 
Dymas is now for you, now for your brother ; 
The scales oncjj fix'd, he '11 settle on the winner. 
And swear his prayers drew down the victory — 
But what success had you, sir, with your brother 1 

Pers, All, all my hopes are at the point of death. 
The boy triumphant keeps his hold in love : 
He 's ever warbling nonsense in her ear. 
With all the intoxication of success. 
Darkness incloses me ; nor see I light 
From any quarter daWn, but from his d^&th. 

Peri, Why start at his death, who resolves on yours ? 

Pers, Resolves on mine ! 

Peri, Have you not marked the princess ? 

You have : with what a beam of majesty 
Her eye strikes sacred awe ! It speaks her mind 
Exalted, as it is. Whom loves she, then? 
Demetrius ? no ; £ome*s darling, who, no doubt, ^ 

Dares court her with your empire. And shall Perseus 
Survive that loss ? — Thus he resolves your death. 

Pers, Most true. What crime, then, to strike first ? But how i 
Or when, or where ? Pericles ! assist me. 

Peri, 'T is dangerous. 

Pers, The fitter then for me. 

Peri. Wait an occasion that befriends your wishes. 

Pers, Go, fool, and teach a cataract to creep ! 
Can thirst of empire, vengeance, beauty, wait? 

Peri, In the meantime, accept a stratagem 
That must secure your empire, or your love. 
Your brother's Boman friendships gall no less 
The king than you : he dreads their consequence. 
Dymas hates Bome ; and Dymas has a daughter. 
How can the king so powerfully fix 
Demetrius' faith, as by his marriage there ? 
For Dymas thus (Bome's sworn, eternal foe) 
Becomes a spy upon his private life, 
And surety for his conduct. 
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Ters. ^ True — but thus 

Our art defeats itself. My brother gains 
The favorite, and so strengthens in his treason. 

Feri, Think you he '11 wed her ] No ; the princess' eye 
Makes no such short-lived conquest. He '11 refuse, 
And thus effect what I have strove in vain : 
Yes, he '11 refuse ; and Dymas, in his wrath, 

Will list for us and vengeance Then the king 

Will, doubtless, much resent his son's refusal ; 
And thus we kindle the whole court against him. 

Fera. My precious friend, I thank thee. I take wing 
On ardent hope : I think it cannot fail. 
Go, make thy court to Dymas, with this scheme : 
Be gone. [Exit Pericles] Erixene ! — I '11 feed her pride 

[Looking out R. 
Once more; but not expend my breath in vain. 
This meeting stamps unalterable fate ; 
I will wed her, or vengeance. 

Enter Erixene, r. 

Erixene ! 
O princess, colder than your Thracian snows ! 
See Perseus, who ne'ej stoop'd but to the gods, 
Prostrate before you. Fame and empire sue. 
Obdurate maid, or turn, or I expire. 

Erix, If love, my lord, is choice, who loves in vain 
.Should blame himself, alone ; and if 't is fate, 
'T is fate in all : why then your blame on me ! 
. My crown's precarious, through the chance of war; 
But sure my heart 's my own. Each villager 
Is-queen of her affections, and can vent 
Her arbitrary sighs where-e'er she pleases. 
Shall, then, the daughter of a race of kings 

Fers, Madam, you justly blame the chance of war : 
The gods have been unkind : I am not so. 
No ; Perseus comes to counterbalance fate ; 
Thrace ne'er was conquered if you smile on me. — 
Silent — obdurate still — as cold as death ! 
But 't is Demetrius 

Erix, Prince, I take your meaning. 

But, if you truly think his worth prevails. 
How strange is your request ! 

Pers, No, Madam, no ; 

Though love has hurt my mind, I still can judge 
What springs the passions of the great control. 
Ambition is first minister of state ; 
Love 's but a second in the cabinet; 
Nor can he feather there his unfledg'd shaft 
But froift ambition's wing. But you conceive 
More sanguine hopes from him whom Eome supports 
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Than me. You view Demetrius on my throne^ 

And thence he shines indeed. His ch^rais from thenoe 

Transpierce your soul enamor'd of dominion. 

Erix, Why now you show me your profound esteem ! 
Demetrius' guilt alone has charms for me ; 
'T is not the prince, but traitor, wins my love. 
Such insults are not brook'd by royal minds, 
Howe'er their fortunes ebb ; and, though I mourn 

An orphan and a captive, gods there are 

Fear, then, an orphan's and a captive's wro^g. v o. l. 

Pers, Your cruel treatment of my passign 

But I '11 not talk. This, madam, only this — 
Think not the cause — the cursed cause of all — 
Shall laugh secure, and triumph in my pangs : 
No ; by the torments of a heart on fire. 

She gluts my vengeance, who defrauds my love ! c. l. 

Exit L, 

Erix. What have I done ? In what a whirlwind, rage 
Has snatch'd him hence on ill ! I frown on Perseus, 
And kill Demetrius. 

Enter dembtrius r. 

Ah, prince ! the tempest, which so long has lower'd. 
Is now full ripe and bursting o'er your head. 
This moment, Perseus' malice flam'd before me ; 
Victorious rage broke through his wonted guard, 
And menaced loud your ruin. Fly ! fly 
This instant. 

Dem, To what refuge ? 

Erix. Rome extends 

Her longing arms to clasp you for her own. . 

Dem, Madam, 'tis prudent; I confess it is: 
But is it loving as true lovers ought 1 
Death at your feet, before the world without you ! 

Erix. In danger thus extreme — 

Dem. Oh! most beloved! 

Loved you like me, like me you would discern. 
That I but execute my brother's purpose 
By such a flight. At that, his clamour, rage. 
And menace aim, to chase a rival hence. 
And keep the field alone. Oh ! shall I leave him 
To gaze whole days; to learn to read your eye; 
From half a glance to prophesy your will. 
And do it, ere well form'd in your own mind? 
Gods ! gods ! while worlds divide me from my princess, 
That, should she call, Demetrius might grow old. 
Ere he could reach her feet. c. l, 

Erix. If Perseus' love 

Pains you, it pains me more. Is your heart grieved ? 
Mme is tormented. But since Philip's self 
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Is love's great advocate, a flat refusal 
But blows their rage, and hastens your destruction. 
Had I not that to fear — were you secure — 
I 'd ease my bosom of its full disdain. 
And dash this bold presumer on his birth. 
But see I the grand procession. 
Dem, We must join it. [Retiring R. 

Enter the King, Perseus, Eomans, Antigonus, etc. l. 

♦" King: Let the procession halt ! and here be paid, 
Before yon flaming altar, thanks to heaven. 
That brings us safe to this auspicious day ! 
The great lustration of our martial powers. 
Which, from its distant birth to present time, 
Unfolds the glories of this ancient empire. 
And throngs the pride of ages in an hour. 

Post, (painting.) What figure 's that, Philip ! which precedes? 

King. The founder of our Empire, furious son 
Of great Alcides. We *re allied to heaven ; 
And you, I think, call Bomulus a god. — 
That, Philip, second of our name; and here, — 
O bend with awe to him, whose red right hand 
HurPd proud Darius like a star from heaven. 
With lesser lights around him, flaming down. 
And bid the laurePd sons of Macedonia 
Drink their own Ganges. 

Pers. {aside to Demetrius.) Give him his helmet, brother. 

King, {to his sons.) You lead the troops that join in mock 
encounter; 
And in no other may you ever meet! 
But march one way, and drive the world before you. 
The victor, as our ancient rites decree. 
Must hold a feast, and triumph in the bowl. 

Dem. I long, my lord, to see the charge begin — 
The brandished falchion, and the clashing helm — 
Though but in sport, it is a sport for men. 
Raw Alexander thus began his fame, 
And overthrew Darius first at home. 
We *11 practice o'er the plans of future conquests. 
While neighboring nations tremble at our play, 
! And own the fault in fortune, not in us, 
That we but want a foe to be immortal. 
j Pers. You have supplied my wants : I thank you, brother. 

King, {coming forward. Music.) How vain allioutward effort 
i to supply 

The soul with joy! the noon-tide sun is dark, 

* The part inclosed by inverted commas may be left out on common occasions, 
u it requires difficult scenery to represent it with any degree of beauty. Wh«u 
left out, Demetrius and Erixene exeunt, and enter Perseus. 
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And music, discord, when the heart is k)w : 
Avert its omen ! What a damp hangs on me ! 
These sprightly tuneful airs but skim along 
The surface of my soul, not enter there : 
She does not dance to this enchanting sound. 
How, like a broken instrument, beneath 
The skillful touch, my joyless heart lies dead ! 
Nor answers to the master's hand divine ! 

Ant, When men once reach their autumn, sickly joys 
Fall off a pace, as yellow leaves from trees» 
At every little breath misfortune blows ; 
Till, left quite naked of their happiness, 
In the chill blasts of winter they expire. 
This is the common lot. Have comfort then : 
Your grief will damp the triumph. 

King. It is over. 

[ Trumpet wunds, R. 
Hear too j the trumpet calls us to the field, 
And now this phantom of a fight begins. 
Fair princess, you and I will go together. 
As Priam and bright Helen did of old. 
To view the war. Your eyes will make them bolder, 
And raise the price of victory itself." 

\All go out R. but Perseus, who hag observed Demetrius and 
Erixene all this time conversing, and stays behind thought- 
ful and disturbed. 

Pers, Before my face she feeds him with her smiles : 
The king looks on, nor disapproves the crime,-* 
And thp boy takes them as not due to me. 
Perish all three ! I '11 seek allies elsewhere ; 
Father and brother, nay, a mistress too. 
Destruction, rise ! Though thou art black as night. 
Thy mother, and as hideous as despair; 
I '11 clasp thee thus, nor think of woman more. 
How the boy dotes, and drinks in at his eyes 
Her poison I O to stab him in her arms ! 
And yet do less than they have done to me. 

Enter Pericles l. 

Peri. Where is my prince ? The nation 's on the wing j 
No bosom but exults ; no hand but bears 
A garland, or a trophy : and shall Perseus — 

Per*. Vengeance! \ Shouts tcithin. 

Peri. • Hear how with shouts they rend the skies ! 

Pers. Give me my vengeance ! 

Peri. Forty thousand men, 

In polish'd armour, shine against the sun. 

Pers. Dare but another word, and not of vengeance. 
And I will use thee, as I would — my brother. c. l. 
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Pert. Vengeance \ on whom 1 

Pers, On him. 

Peri. What vengeance ? 

Pers. Blood. 

Peri, 'T is yonra. 

Per*. What god will give it me ! 

Peri. Your own right hand. 

Pert. I dare not — for my father. 

Peri. You shall dare. 

Pers. Shalt thou dare give encouragement to Perseus 1 a. 

Unfold thy purpose ; I '11 outshoot the mark. 

Peri. Where are you going 1 

Pers. To the mock encounter. 

Peri. What more like mock encounter than the true ? 

Pers. Enough — he's dead! 'T was accident; 'twas error* 
No matter what. Ten thousand share the blame. 

Peri. Hold, sir I I had forgot. On this occasion, 
The 'troops are search'd ; and foils alone are worn. 
Instead of swords. 

Pers. An osier were enough. 

Who pains my heart, plants thunder in my hand. 

Peri. But should this fail — 

Pers. Impossible ! 

Peri. But should iU 

The banquet follows. 

Pers. Poison in his wine. 

I thank the gods ! my spirits are revived ! 
I draw immortal vigor from that bowl ! 

Peri. Nay, should both fail, the field and banquet too, 
All fails not ; fairer hopes to fair succeed : 
Bat know, my lord, the king received with joy 
The marriage-scheme, and sent for Dymas' daughter. 

Pers. Then there *s a second bowl of poison for him. 

Peri. Yet more : this evening, those ambassadors, 
Which Philip sent to Rome, beneath the name 
Of public business, but, in truth, to learn 
Your brother's conduct, are expected home. 

Pers. Those whom I swore, before they parted hence. 
In dreadful sacraments of wine and blood, 
To bring back such reports as should destroy him : — 
And what if, to complete our secret plan. 
We feign a letter to his friend, the consul. 
To strengthen our ambassadors' report 1 

Peri. That care, my lord, be mine : I know % knave, 
Grown fat on forgery ; he '11 counterfeit 
Old Quintius' hand and seal, by former letters 
Sent to the king ; which you can gain with ease. 

Pers. Observe — this morning, at their interview, 
The ILomans, in effect, inform'd the king, 
(continued.) 
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That Thrace was theirs, and ordered him restore 
The princess. This will give much air of truth, 
If our forged letters say the Romans crown 
Demetrius king of Thrace, and promise more. 

Peri. My lord, it shall be done. 

Pers. All cannot fail, f Trumpets, 

Peri. The trumpets sound ; the troops are mounted. \Exit r. 

Pers. Vengeance! 

Sweet vengeance calls; nor ever caird a god 
Such swift obedience : like the. rapid wheel, 
I kindle in the course; I'm there already ; 
Snatch the bright weapon; bound into my seat; 
Strike ; triumph ; see him gasping on the ground, 
And life, love, empire, springing from the wound. [Exit r 



ACT III. 

Scene I. — Without the Palace. 
Enter Perseus, l. 



Pers. Cowards in ill, like cowards in the field. 
Are sure to be defeated. To strike home. 
In both, is prudence : guilt, begun, must fly 
To guilt consummate, to be safe. 

jKw^er Pericles, l. 

Peri. My lord 

Pers. Speak ! is the letter forged ? 

Peri. This moment ; and might cheat 

The cunning eye of jealousy itself. 

Pers. *T is well. Art thou apprised of what hath passed 
Since last we parted ? 

Peri. No, my lord. 

Pers. Then rouse . 

Thy whole attention. Here we are in private : 
Know, then, my Pericles, the mock encounter 
I tum*d, as taught by thee, to real rage. 
But blasted be the oowfirds which I led ! 
They trembled at a boy. 

Peri. Ha ! 

Pers. Mark me well : 

The villains fled ; but soon my prudence turned 
To good account that momentary shame. 
Thus : I pretend 'twas voluntary flight 
To save a brother's blood ; accusing him 
As author of that conflict I declined, 
And he pursued with ardor and success. 

Peri. That 's artful. What ensued ? 
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Per$, The banquet foUow'd, 

Held by the victor, as our rites require ; 
To which his easy nature, soon appeas'd, 
Invited me. I went not; but sent spies, 
To learn what passed : which spies, by chance detected, 
(Observe me) were ill-used. 

Peri, By whom ? your brother ? 

Pers, No ; by his sons of riot. He, soon after, 
Not knowing that my servants were abused, 
Kind and gay-hearted, came to visit me. 
They who misused my spies, for self-defense, 
Gonceal'd their arms beneath the robes of peace. 
Of this inform'd, again my genius served me. 

Peri. You took occasion, from those few in arms, 
To charge a murderous assault on all. 

Per9, True, Pericles ; but mark my whole address : 
Against my brother swift I bar my gates; 
Fly to my father ; and, with artful tears. 
Accuse Demetrius, first, of turning sports, 
And guiltless exercise, to mortal rage; 
Then, of inviting me (still blacker guilt !) 
To smiling death in an envenom'd bowl; 
And, last, that, both these failing, mad with rage, 
He threw his schemes of baffled art aside, 
And, with arm'd men, avowedly sought my life. 
But see, his minion comes; 
And comes, perhaps, to tell me — But I '11 g() ; 
Sustain my part, and echoe loud my wrongs. 
Nought so like innocence as perfect guilt 

\As Perseus goes off^ he is seized by Officers. 

Enter Dvmas, l. 

Peri, How fares the king 1 

Dym. Even as an aged oak 

Pushed to and iro, the labor of the storm. 
Whose largest branches are struck off by thunder ; 
Yet still he lives, and on the mountain groans. 
Strong in affliction, awful from his wounds. 
And more revered in ruin than in glory. 

Peri, I hear prince Perseus l^is accused his brother. 

Dym. True ; and the king's commands are now gone forth, 
' To throw them both in chains ; for forther thought 
Makes Philip doubt the truth of Perseus' charge. 

Peri. What, then, is his design 1 

Dym, They both, this hour, 

Must plead their cause before him. Nay, already. 
His nobles, judges, counsellors, are met ; 
And public justice wears her sternest form : 
• A more momentous trial ne'er was known ; 
Whether the pleaders you survey as brothers. 
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Or princes known in arts, or fam'd for arms ; 

Whether you ponder, in their awful judge, 

The tender parent, or the mighty king. 

Greece, Athens hears the cause. The great result 

Is life or death ; is infamy or fame. f Trumpets, 

Peri. What trumpets these 1 

Dym. They summon to the court 

\ExeufU R. 

♦Scene II.— The Court. 

King on the Throne. Dymas and others hy the King. 

King. Bring forth the prisoners. 
Strange trial this ! Here sit I to debate. 
Which vital limb to lop, nor that to save. 
But render wretched life more wretched stlU. 

Enter Perseus, l., and Demetrius, r., in chains: Perseus 
foUowed by Pericles, and Demetrius hy Antigonus. 

Dym. Dread sir, your sons. 

King. I have no sons ; and that I ever had, 
Is now my heaviest curse : and yet what care, 
What pains I took to curb their rising rage ! 
How often have I ranged through history. 
To find examples for their private use ! 
The Theban brothers did I set before them — 
What blood, what desolation ! but in vain. 
For thee, Demetrius, did I go to Eome, 
And bring thee patterns thence of brothers' love ; 
The Quintii, and the Scipios : but in vain. 
If I'm a monarch, where is your obedience? 
If I'm a father, where *s your duty to me | 
If old, your veneration due to years? 
But I have wept, and you have sworn, in vain. 
I had your ear, and enmity your heart. 
How was this morning's counsel thrown away ! 
How happy is your mother in the grave ! 
She, when she bore you, suffer'd less : her pangs — 
Her pungent pangs — throb through the father's heart. 

Dem. You ca 'nt condemn me, sir, to worse than this. 

King. Than what, thou young deceiver ? While I live. 
You both with impious wishes grasp my sceptre : 
Nothing is sacred, nothing dear, but empire ; 
Brother nor father can you bear ; fierce lust 
Of empire bums, extinguish'd all beside. 
Why pant you for it ? To give otibers awe ? 
Be therefore awed yourselves, and tremble at it. 
While in a father's hand. 

* This scene is one of the most beautiAil in the whole range of the Amerioaa 
drama. It is weU adapted to ezhibitiQiis. 
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Dyin, My lord, your warmth 

Defers the business. 

King, Am I then too warm ? 

They that should shelter me from every blast, 
To be themselves the storm! Oh ! how Rome triumphs! 
Oh ! how they bring this hoary head to shame I 
Conquest and fstme, the labor of my life, 
Now turn against me; and call in the world 
To gaze at what was Philip, but who now 
Wants even the wretch's privilege — a wish, 
What can I wish? Demetrius may be guiltless. 
What then is Perseus ? Judgment hangs as yet 
Doubtful o*er them; but I*m condemn 'd already; 
For both are mine; and one — is foul as hell. 
Should these two hands wage war, (these hands less dear!) 
What boots it which prevails? In both I bleed. 
But I have done. Speak, Perseus, and at large ; 
You '11 have no second hearing. Thou forbear. 

[To Demetritis. 

Pers. Speak! — 'Twas with the utmost struggle I forbore. 
These chains wer^ scarce designed to readh my tongue : 
Their trespass is sufficient, stopping here. \Shoynng his arms 
These chains! for what? Are chains for innocence? 
Not so; for, see, Demetrius wears them too. 
Fool that I was, to tremble at vain laws ; 
Nor learn from him defiance of their frown ; 
Since innocence and guilt are used alike ; 
Blood-thirsty stabbers, and their destined prey ; 
Perseus, and he— I will not call him brother: 

[Pointing at Demetrius 
He wants not that enhancement of his guilt. 

King. But closer to the point; and lay before us 
Your whole deportment this ill-fated day. 

Pers, Scarce was he cool from that embrace this morning, 
Which you enjoin'd, and I sincerely gave, 
Nor thought he planned my death within my arms ; 
When, holding vile, oaths, honor, duty, love, 
He fired our friendly sports to martial rage. 
If war, why not fair war? But that has danger. 
From hostile conflict, as from brothers' play. 
He blush'd not to invite me to his banquet. 
I went not; and in that was I to blame? 
Think you, there nothing had been found but peace. 
From whence soon after sallied armed men? 
Think you I nothing had to fear from swords, 
When from their fbus I scarce escaped with life? 
Or poison might his valor suit as well : — 
This passed, as suits his wisdom, Macedonians ! 
Who vaults o'er elder brothers to a throne. 
With an arm'd rout he came to visit me. 
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Did I refuse to go, a bidden giiest? 

And should I welcome him, a threatening foe ? 

Resenting my refusal; boiling for revenge ! — 

Dem, 'Tis false. 

Ant. Forbear. — The king! ' 

Pers. Dares he deny he brought an armed throng? 
€all those I name; who dare tMs deed, dare all ; 
Yet will not dare deny, that this is true. 
My death alone can yield a stronger proof; 
Will no less proof than that content a father 1 
Let him who seeks to bathe in brother's blood, 
Not find well-pleased the fountain whence itilow'd: 
Let him, who shudders at a brother's knife, 
Find refuge in the bosom of a father : 
For where else can I fly? whom else implore? 
I have no Romans, with their eagles' wings, 
To shelter me ; Demetrius borrows those. 
To mount Ml rebel-high : I have their hatred ; 
And, thanks to heaven ! deserve it : good Demetrius 
Can see your towns and kingdoms torn away 
By these protectors ; and ne'er lose his temper. 
My weakness ! I confess, it makes me rave ; 
It makes me weep — and my tears rarely flow. 

Feri, Was ever stronger proof of filial love ? 

Pers. Vain are Rome's hopes, while you and I survive; 
But, should the sword take me, and age my father, 
(Heaven grant they leave him to the stroke of age!) 
The kingdom and the king are both their own ; 
A duteous, loyal king, a sceptjred slave, 
A willing Macedonian slave to Rome. 

Kiftg. First let an earthquake swallow Macedonia. 

Pers, Rome puts forth all her strength to crown her minioft. 
Demetrius* vices, thriving of themselves. 
Her fulsome flatteries dung to ranker growth. 
Demetrius is the burd/on of her song ; 
Each river, hill, and dale has learnt his name ; 
While elder Perseus in a whisper dies. 
Demetrius treats ; Demetrius gives us peace ; 
Demetrius is our god, and would be so.— — 
My sight is short, look on him you that can : 
What sage experience sits upon his brow. 
What awful marks of wisdom, who vouchsafes 
To patronize a father, and a king 1 
Such patronage is treason. 

Kiiig. Treason ! Death ! 

Pers, Nor let the ties of blood bind up the hands 
Of justice ; nature's ties are broke already : 
For, who contend before you ? Your two sons 1 
No ; read aright ; 't is Macedon and Rome ; 
A well-mask'd foreigner and your — only son. 
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Guard of your life, and — exile of your love. 

Now bear me to my dungeon : what so fit 

As darkness, chains, and death, for such a traitor ? 

King. Speak, Demetrius. 

Ant, My lord, he cannot speak ; accept his tears 
Instead of words. 

Pers. His tears are felse as they. 

Now, with fin6 phrase and foppery of tongue, 
More graceful action and a smoother tone. 
That orator of fable, and fair face. 
Will steal on your bribed hearts, and, as you listen, 
Plain truth, and I, plain Perseus, are forgot. 

Bern. My father, king, and judge — thrice awful power — 
Your son, your subject, and your prisoner, hear. 
Thrice humble state ! If I have grace of speech, 
(Which gives, it seems, offense) be that no crime 
Which oft has served my country and my king. 

King. Speak to your charge. 

Bern. ' He charges me with treason. 

If I *m a traitor, if I league with Rome, 
Why did his zeal forbear me till this hour? 
Was treason, then, no crime, till, as he feigns, 
I sought his life ? Dares Perseus hold so much 
His father's welfare cheaper than his own 1 
Less cause have I, a brother, to complain. 
He says, I wade for empire through his blood : 
He says, I place my confidence in Rome : 
Why murder him, if Rome will crown my brow ? 
Will then a sceptre, dipped in brother's blood. 
Conciliate love, and make my reign secure ? 
False are both charges ; and he proves them false, 
By placing them together. 

Ant, That 's well urged. 

Dem. Mark, sir, how Perseus unawares absolves me 
From guilt in all, by loading all with guilt. 
Did I design him poison at my feast ? 
Why then did I provoke him in the field?' 
That, as he did, he might refuse to come ? 
Through fear of death, did he decline my banquet ? 
Gould I expect admittance, then, at his 1 
These numerous pleas, at variance, overthrow 
Each other, and are advocates for me. 

Pers. No, sir, Posthumius is his advocate. 

King. Art thou afraid that I should hear him out ? 

Dem. Quit, then, this picture, this well-painted fear^ 
And come to that which touches him indeed. 
Why is Demetrius not despised by all, 
His second in endowments, as in birth ? 
How dare I draw the thoughts of Macedon ? 
How dare I gain esteem with foreign powers ? 
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Esteem, when gained, how dare I to preserve ? 

These are his secret thoughts; these bum within ; 

These sting up accusations in his soul ; 

Turn friendly visits to foul fraud and murder; 

And pour in poison to the bowl of love. 

Merit is treason in a younger brother. » 

Kifig, But clear your conduct with regard to Rome. 

Dem, True, I'm Rome's friend, while Rome is your ally: 
When not, this hostage, this ambassador, 
So dear, stands forth the fiercest of her foes; 
At your command, flies swift on wings of fire, 
The native thunder of a father's arm. 

Ant, There spoke at once, the hero and the son. 

Dem, Perseus, importunate, demands my death : 
I do not ask for his : Ah ! no ; I feel 
Too powerful nature pleading for him here : 
But were there no fraternal tie to bind me, 
A son of Philip must be dear to me. 

Pers, His bold assurance 

Ring. Do not interrupt him ; 

But let thy brother finish his defense. 

Dem. Perseus ! how I tremble as I speak ! 
Where is a brother's voice ; a brother's eye ? 
Where is the melting of a brother's heart ? 
Where is our awful father's dread command 1 
Where a dear, dying mother's last request? 
Forgot, scom'd, hated, trodden under foot ! 
Thy heart, how dead to every call of nature ! 
Unson'd! unbrother'd! nay, unhumanized ! 
Far from affection, as thou'rt near in blood. 
Oh ! Perseus, Perseus ! — But my heart 's too full. 

Falls on AsTiQOHHS. 

King. Support him. 

Pers. Vengeance overtake his crimes. 

King. No more ! 

Ant. See, from his hoary brow, he wipes the dew. 
Which agony wrings from him. 

King. Oh ! my friend. 

Those boys at strife, like iBtna's struggling flames, 
Convulsions cause and make a mountain shake ; 
Shake Philip's firmness, and convulse his heart. 
And, with a fiery flood of civil war, 
Threaten to deluge my divided land. 
I 've heard them both ; by neither am convinced : 
And yet Demetrius' words went through my heart.— 
A double crime, Demetrius, is your charge ; 
Fondness for Rome, and hatred to your brother. 
If you can clear your innocence in one, 
'Twill give us cause to think you wrong'd in both. 

Dem. How shi^l I clear it, sir? 
13 
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King, This honest man 

Detests the Romans. If you wed his daughter, 
Rome's foe becomes the guardian of your faitii, 

Dem, I told you, sir, when I retum'd from Rome 

Kifvg. How — dost thou want an absolute command? 
Your brother, father, country, all exact it. 

Ant, (aside to Demetrius.) See yonder guards at hand, if 

fyou refuse. 
Nay, more; a father, so distressed, demands 
A son's compassion, to becalm his heart. 
Oh ! sir, comply. 

Dem, {aside to Antigonus.) Thera! there! indeed, you 

[touch me> 
Besides, if I'm confined, and Perseus, free, 

I never, never, shall behold her more. 

Pardon ye gods ! an artifice forced on me. 

Dread sir, your son complies. [ To the King. 

Dym, Astonishment ! 

King, Strike oflF his chains. Nay, Perseus too is firee : 
They wear no bonds, but those of duty, now. 
Dymas, go thank the prince : he weds your daughter ; 
And highest honors pay your high desert. 

[Exeunt King a»^ Antiqonus, r., Perseus and Pericles; 
arhd' others, l. 

Dym, Oh, sir, without presumption, may I dare 
To lift my ravished thought ? 

Dem, In what I 've done 

I paid a duty to my father *s will : 
And set you an example, where 'tis due. 
Of not with-holding yours. 

Dym, My duty, sir, 

To you, can never fail. 

Dem, Then, Dymas, I request thee, 

Go seek ^ king, and save me from a marriage 
My brother has contrived, in artful malice, 
To make me lose my father, or my love. 
Go, charge the just refusal on thyself. 

Dym, What Philip authorizes me to wish, 
You, sir, may disappoint : but, to take on me 
The load of the refusal- 
Pew. Is no more 
Than Dymas owes his honor, if he 'd shun 
The natural surmise, that he concurred 
In brewing this foul treason. 

Dym, Sir, the king 
Knows what he does 5 and if he seeks my glory 

Dem, In a degree destructive of his own, 
'T is yours to disappoint him, or renounce 
Your duty to your king. 

Dym, You 11 better teU — 
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. Dtm- YeUf better tell the king, he wounds his houor, 
By lifting up a minion from the dust, 
Aud mating him with princes. Use your power 
Against yourself; yes, use it like a man. 

Dym. What the king grants me 

Dem. Talk not of a grant ; 

What a king ought not, tiiat he can not give. c. l. 

Dym, Must I refuse what Philip *s pleased to give ? 

Dem, Can a king give thee more than is his own ? c. r. 

If you persist, sir — But, of words, no more ; 
To me, to threat is harder than to do. 

Dym, Let me embrace this genuine son of empire. 
I '11 to the king, and your commands obey. — 
Yes, boy, I wUl obey thee, to thy ruin. 
Erixene shall strike thee dead for this. \Eaxt Dvmas, l 

Dem. Take then my soul, fair maid, 't is wholly thine ; 
And thence I feel an energy divine. 
When objects, worthy praise, our hearts approve, 
Each virtue grows on consecrated love ; 
And, sure, soft passion claims to be forgiven. 
When love of beauty is the love of heaven. \Exit r. 



ACTION. 

By action I would be understood gesture^ posture and expression. 
The visible manoeuvres of the limbs, body, and visage, which are 
constantly displayed in a greater or less degree, according to the 
intensity of the mind. The orator may acquire the greatest skill 
which can be acquired without action, in the management of the 
voice ; yet, if he be deficient in action, something is plainly to be 
seen wanting in his delivery ; or, if one of these component parts 
• of action is neglected, he is deficient still. Observe that speaker 
who is devoid of proper action in delivery. Do you not become 
estless from his monotony, even if he be thoroughly acquainted 
with the management of the voice ? He ever stands in the same 
fixed posture : his sentiments are full of passion ; still, his face only 
evinces the same unruffled wonted expression. No excited muscle 
moves his frame. No lineament of interest, of emotion, is dis- 
played upon his countenance as he enforces his arguments upon his 
hearers. Yet, gesture without discrimination, posture inelegant, 
and expressions which have no application, are of little profit to 
the orator ; they must be linked with propriety. 
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Gbsturb is that moyement of th^ limbs by whiofa we designate 
some important act or point, in our speaking, and which renders it 
more vividly important. Gesture should speak in connection with 
words ; and when one is displayed without having a proper signifi- 
cation, it is not merely useless, but detrimental ; not merely un- 
couth, but detracts from the words the speaker would have his 
audience hear. Who has not, at some time or other, been annoyed 
by constant gesticulation of the speaker, until it seemed that every 
sentiment he uttered called the accompaniment of a fist ? Gestures 
which no person could possibly understand, without grace, devoid of 
every emotional expression ; only a constant movement of hands 
and arms, as if the speaker was anxiously endeavoring to 
attract attention, not by natural movements, but by swaggering 
energy of gesticulation ; attracting attention like the useless clown, 
by the oddity and grotesqueness of his manoeuvres. 

Expression is that picture of the countenance which is dis- 
played upon our visage, by the harass of our minds ; and it is a 
language which can be instantly read by one glance at the counte- 
nance. To represent it, to nature true, in delivery, demands no 
little discrimination and practice* It is twin with gesticulation, and 
when truly displayed, has the greatest effect on an audience, as 
it is one of the most vivid effects of passion. It is also closely 
connected with modulation. The voice should coincide in tone, to 
the expression, and as expression changes, versatility of voice should 
be used. 

Posture is that disposition of the body, which displays grace, 
elegance, and nature in every part of oratory. In connection with 
Gesture and Expression, it makes the complement of action. From 
the appearance of the speaker, we judge much of his qualities even 
before we hear his voice ; and there is nothing which wins or dis- 
gusts an audience more than the mannet in which the speaker pre- 
sents himself before them. Who has not witnessed the uncouthness of 
posture, I might say, of the mass of our public speakers — crooked 
over their desks as if they would whisper in our ears whatever they 
vociferate, bent forward, hunchbacked and misshapen — when noth- 
ing but their posture makes them thus I Nejg;ligence alone the trans- - 
former ; by nature they were symmetrical. That action which suits 
the word to the gesture, the gesture to the word, the feeling to the 
expression, the expression to the feeling, the posture to tiie energy, 
and the energy to the posture, alone is useful in oratory. Let men 
appear as if their speaking were an art, and grace them with the 
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action that seems studied ; such an orator seldom gains applause 
or changes the minds of his hearers, no matter how glaring his 
truths. Acquirements in action sicken and disgust men, unless 
nature is imitated to the life. Action should become nature herself 
Making it a mechanical art, as many have attempted to do, is 
snatching at shadows the student of oratory never grasps. If we 
lay it down in books, as such a multitude have presumed to do, for 
the benefit of the student, still he is lefb to his own judgment which 
learned posture, gesture, or expresssion to display on the particular 
occasion. Rules for action can not be laid down in books. Spe- 
cimens of correct action only can be given ; the rules for making 
tbein are not there. Practice is the only alternative to become 
accomplished. Feel, and you will learn to portray ; gesture will 
be natural, expression have countenance, and posture, elegance — 
such as must be displayed in the language of true passion, 
where every movement must be natural, and every expression, as if 
^it could not be avoided. The least labor in action is instantly 
perceived, and as quickly disgusts. As the painter's knowledge 
of nature consists, in the truthfulness in which he displays light 
and shade upon the canvas; or the expression posture and gesture, 
in statuary, the sculptor's genius : so, too, in delivery, the orator's 
true skill is only evinced in the degre^ of nature he displays in his 



This poem is capable of formiug three recitations. The first and 
second, or the second and third parts may be recited without more 
of the selection, or the whole poem may be given. Either will be 
found interesting to an audience. When too much time will not be 
occupied, the whole poem will not be tedious ; as the interest of the 
story increases with each succeeding line. 

CRAZY LULA. 

Long I ponder how to tell you. 
How to picture love and heart-break. 
Paint the heart-break of a woman. 
Paint a maid bereft of reason ; 
Yet I have a legend for you, 
Which will show how constant love is ; 
/How, when broken, breaks the reason ; 
It will vanquish life or reason. 

Cazenovia keeps the record. 
Of a pioneer, a farmer, 
Who, where all around was forest, 
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With his young wife came and settled ; 
Bought the wild land settled on it, 
With his strong arm felled the forest, 
With the tree-trunks reared the log-hut. 
Happiness and health dwelt with him, 
Howling woods are blooming pastures. 
In his mansion bloomed two daughters. 
Father, mother, proud of both were, 
liOYed the elder, she their honor, 
Idoled and adored the younger. 

Lovely, noble, was the elder, 
Beautiful, and yet not pretty, 
Vanity had never known her. 
Truth and confidence her nature ; 
How they loved her, all who knew her ! 
Loved the farmer's elder daughter. 
Truthful, noble, Lula Button. 

Very pretty was the younger — 
Rosy cheeks, snow-white complexion, 
Eyes so bonny, blue, bewitching. 
Form, to wake imagination — 
Wild with suitors, without number, 
Tongue she had for every lover, * 
Younger, always had her which-way, 
Without reverence for her sister; 
Independent, thoughtless, hollow. 
She, the farmer's younger daughter, 
Witching, roguish Ellen Dutton. 

Forth went, from her father's hearth-stone. 
Farmer Button's elder daughter ; 
Went into the neighboring township. 
Teaching little children wisdom, 
Teaching, by hef noble nature, 
Love and virtue, truest knowledge ; 
Won their hearts with kindly spieaking. 
Was so mild and always lovely, 
That no pupil disobeyed her ; 
Changed the wild and reckless student, 
To the modest and obeying ; 
And the modest and obeyng 
Were still truer and unswerving. 
Thus she ruled, by love and Constance, 
By her apathy unchanging. 
Smiles upon her visage playing. 

Think ye that she won no others, 
Than the hearts of little children? 
Virtue, love, and truth in woman. 
Wins the child, adult, and aged — 
Child, as it adores its parent. 
Aged, as it loves its own-bom, 
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Maiden, as she loves her brother, 
And man, as he loves no other — 
Thus, this maiden won a lover, 
Won him without interchanging 
Words coquettish, smiles bewitching, 
Without spending pastime with him. 
When he told hi^ secret to her, 
Told it with an accent faltering, 
Told it with a noble blushing. 
Was, her heart, so full of loving, 
Full of constancy and truth was. 
That she gave her heart, exchange for 
Heart that seemed to thus adore her ? 
Gave it freely, did not falter, 
Frankly took him to her parents. 
Freely told her guiding mother, 
Calmly her indulging fother. 
Guessed the sequel, roguish sister. 
Still begrudging her her lover. 
Hoping he would soon betray her. 
Ellen flaunted, arch, coquetting, 
Decked her beauty most enticing, 
Ridiculed her noble sister. 
With sarcastic, cutting jesting ; 
Yet, 'twas done in such a manner, 
Woke no drea^i of woe in future. 
And she offered very frankly, 
To receive her sister's burden. 
Teach her school. "At home stay, sister, 
And prepare — but I will marry ! " 
To herself said, making ready, 
To go courting Lula,'8 lover. 

II. 

Now the nuptial day was passing. 
In her chamber sat the bridal. 
Day was idkAing in ihe east sky, 
Yet he comes not. " Why so twdy 1 " 
Questions oft the maid attending ; 
" Gomes not with you, sister Ellen ! 
Sore some trouble is portending." 

In the farmer's house collected. 
Were the neighbors through the township, 
Seated there to witness marriage, 
Old and young, had come togeUier, 
Picked not giMAts, the farmer's daughter ; 
Oft then conversation broke sliort — 
" Late it is and still they come not." 
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Lamp of day is almost burnt ont, 
Objects darken in tbe distance ; 
Slowly comes a noiseless carriage, 
Turns up at the farmer's gateway. 
And out ^teps the groom intended, 
And out steps the sister-bridemaid. 
** They are come ! " exclaimed the guests all ; 
" They are come ! " exclaims the bridal ; 
And as arrow from the cross-bow, 
Down the bride flew to her lover; 
And the parents, with true feeling. 
To their children gave a greeting; 
And the friends with rustic bustle. 
Seated for the coming nuptial. 
" Bather late ! *' exclaimed the father, 
" But 'tis better late than never! -^ 
Lead tlie bride forth, — be united ! " 
" Sir," exclaimed the bridegroom blushing, 
Emptying a brimful wine glass. 
Changing for the bride that bridemaid. 
With an air of introduction, 
" I will make an explanation : 
I, dear father — we are married; 
I have ta*en your daughter, Ellen ; 
Pardon me, I never loved, sir. 
Till I saw your second daughter. 
Pardon, mother ; pardon, sister." 

Silence held the crowd in wonder. 
Silent stood that bride, all calmness. 
Boldly facing her betrayers. 
Pale as shrouded death before them. 
And her eyes sent such a piercing. 
That it touched their false hearts' centers. 
See ! she makes one feeble gesture ; 
Now her hands fall on her sister. 
On fair Ellen's marble shoulders, 
Down her white arms ^ntly gliding. 
<'Is it true? my eyesight fails me. 
Or is this some frantic vision ? " 
And as hand in sister's hand fell. 
Coldest clay then touched false Ellen's, 
Made that young wife shriek and shudder. 

Glancing at her sister's visage. 
Saw her nostrils wide dilatmg. 
Saw the wild gluice of her ^sion — 
Cheeks as wan as marble mirror, 
Lips that shake like aspen quiver — 
Made ihe young wife hide her own face, 
In her wedding-jeweled fingers. 
And her tears gushed out l^tween them; 
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And that husband, her betrayer, 
Eeeling backwards, gasped in terror ; 
One wild shriek, her arms extended. 
Clasped, her hands fell on her forehead, 
And, as death, upon the floor, fell. 
Fell, as falls inanimation. 

Guests in terror quickly gather 
Round the maiden and upM her, , 

Gazing on her deathly features. 
Parents bending o'er her weeping. 
Remorse from the guilty shrieking, 
" See, she moves ! Quick, quickly move her, 
Ere she sees them, to her chamber !" 

She replied, " You need not hasten.'' 
With a laugh and meanless gesture. 
Shoving reason had bereft her. 
Maniac, she stood before them. 
Gesturing and laughing at them. 
Laughing, scorning her betrayer. 
Weeping, gazing at her sister. 
As they led her, from that parlor. 
To the silence of her chamber ; — 
To her bridegroom parching fever — 
And she was no longer Lula : 
Gone her voice, her constant smiling. 
Not her eye and not her reason. 
All were gone ; the elder daughter 
Was a maniac forever. 
Burdened with a ceaseless sorrow. 
Growing sadder with each morrow. 

III. 

Through gay spring and panting summer, 
Yellow autumn, howling winter. 
Crazy Lula, with her Bible, 
All her treasure, with her bundle. 
In her dress of varied patchwork. 
And her bonnet, tattered mantle, 
Decked as if to be a bridal ; 
It was tramping, tramping, {ramping. 
Over hills and through the woodland, 
Throughthe pastures and the meadows. 
Through the marshes and the fallow. 

Year passed out, in came another ; 
Yet her journey was not ended. 
Time had cut her heartless sister. 
Laid her parents in the churchyard, 
And her journey was not ended ; • 

Trampiing, tramping, still was tramphig, 
14 
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Slie must find it, what it may cost, 
Find her woman-heart's first lore lost. 

Erery sand in time mnst run out ; 
A beginning) life has ending. 
Thirty years of constant journey 
Had worn hard on Crazy Lula; 
And the alms-house which her father 
Paid per centage to have reared there, 
In her native town and county, 
Her last refuge, has received her. 
Seems, I see her now, on cot, there. — 
Think ye that her face was once fair, 
Now emaciated, hollow. 
Marked with time's deep-chiseled furrows ? 
Think ye that those eyes were lovely, 
Which those veiny lids now cqyer i 
Bee ! they open, gone their staring 
Wildly, as but now I saw them ! 

" Oh ! how long I have been sleeping !" 
And her voice is mild as maiden's — 
Maiden's on ihe day of marriage. 
" Where am I, and where is Edward? 
Where is Ellen ? Have they come not ? 
I did dream t^at they were wedded. 
Dreamed that Edward marrfed Ellen. 
Strange, that thus I should be dreaming. 
Dreaming of my sister, Edward !" 

** 'Tis no dream ; I would to God, 'twere !' 
Speaks the matron bending o'er her ; 
" As you utter, all was true, once." 

" Edward false ? It can not be so ! 
Oh ! we loved each other fondly, 
And we treated him so kindly ! 
Let me see them ; I will meet them." 
Quickly rising from her pillow. 
Feeble, fainl^g, backward falling, 
And she utters, very feebly, 
" Am I ill, sure? What can ail me?" 
Clasping, holding up her fingers, * 

Gazing on her ^thered fingers. 
On her ol9 and withered hand gazed. 

" Something, surely, is the matter 
With my eyes. How they deceive me ! 
For these hands look like my mother's ; 
I 'm not wen. Where are you, mother?" 
And, one moment gazing on her. 
Stands the matron, ere she utters, 
" Surely, her young reason 's come back ! 
• Lula, do you know not Marie, 

Know your bride-maid, Marie Allen ! 
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Tme, our hands were plump in youth-time; 
Now we 're aged, like your mothers." 

And I hear her tell the sad tale. 
Tell the sad scenes of that wedding, 
Tell her of her love false-hearted, 
Tell her of her heartless sister; 
See the agony wrung from her, 
Hear her asking for her sister, 
Hear her asking for her mother. 
Hear her asking for her father. 
" Dead, all gone ! Alone, old, dying ! 
God, my cup of woe is flowing !" 
Hark ! her heart hath such a grievkig 
That the silence hears it heaving, 
And the fresh rills, from her eyes, mn, 
As she lies there on her pillow. 

** But you know who ^ank that cup onee, 
Drank it for the rich and lowly 1" 
" Yes ; I knew Him ere my sleephag." 
See ! she hrightens from her weeping, 
And the silence hears her ptaying : 
" God, receive me; I am coming ! 
Father, mother, sister, Edward, — 
See them there! — I go to meet them. 
God, forgive them ; (S)d, receive them!" 
There! she's gone — poor Lula Dutton! 



EXTEACT FROM A SPEECH FOR SMITH O'BRIEN. 

I have told you all, and it is for you to say whetitor the ohorfe 
preferred against my client has been made out. I h«ve explained 
to you the principles of the law, and I have shown to you that tibe 
fact of appearing in arms is not enough — th&t it must be treason 
within the indictm^ts ; and that if that is not proved, yon are 
bound to acquit the prisoner. I have observed upon ^e evidenc«i 
mad considered, so far as my humble ability would permit,, the great 
question involved in this solemn trial, namely, the gsilty hitent of 
the prisoner. 

Even although the explanation of his conduct may be, in some 
respect, unsatisfactory; yet, if it fall short of ibe tremendous gnUt 
of treason, that is, an intent deliberately formed and pat in exeon* • 
tion to compass the queen's death, or levy war .i^funst .the 
queen, acquit him you must. Well do I know and feel the weig^ity 
difficulties of his case. 

4ir * «r # • • 

Whither can he turn for sympathy 1 From whom expeot Imtke? 
Slandered, blackened, and vilified, lids motives maUgftedf his oonduct 
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misrepi^eseiited ; nicknamed traitor, anarchist, the ibe of social 
order, property, and law, whither can he look for refuge? A price 
was set upon his head, he has been caricatured, hunted through his 
native country no epithet of abuse was too gross to be applied to 
him. Where can he expect a temperate consideration of his motives 
and entire political career 1 No where but from you. And yet the 
honorable prejudices of your nature may be enlisted against him, 
you may have been taught to consider him the obstinate enemy to 
your country's peace. His hope ought alone to be where the law 
has placed it— in the honor, the integrity, the discernment, the 
humanity of a jury. * 

A rampart of defense to accused men, that jury was designed to 
be, prosecuted for political conduct or political excesses, by the 
weight and power of the crown. Judges must be unbending; 
juries must regard the frailty of human nature. Juries, sprung 
from the people, cast the ample shield of their protection over their 
fellow citizen, where they can believe his hearty his motives, and his 

Eurpose were not guilty, equivocal although certain of his acts may 
e. Such is the high task and office designed for you in that famous 
constitution, whose foundations have been laid in the deepest wisdom, 
and which has been, through successive ages, cemented by the pat- 
riot's blood, and consecrated in the martyr's fire. Your country- 
man, your fellow-mortal, is in your power. Seek not, with severe 
anxiety, for proofs by which to send him to a bloody death ; rather 
regard the evidence which enables merciful men to save what may 
yet prove a useful life to his family and his country. 

The boast of British laws is, that it abhors the shedding of human 
blood. Yield to its benign principles, to the generous impulse of 
your nature, and stand between the prisoner and his grave. A hor- 
rible death— a grave he must not have — ^awaits him. Save him, by a 
humane verdict, from a fate so dismal. Review his life. From his 
mother's breast he drank in love of country, from a father's patriotic 
example the passion grew to a dangerous bight. He has indulged 
perhaps, a vision, to the peril of life, that Ireland might be a nation, 
and you, her guides to wealth and greatness. Is death upon a 
scaffold a terrible punishment for the belief, although misguided, that 
Irishmen had intellect enough to rule the country of their birth. 
In his childhood he heard that the union with England was carried by 
c<Hrniption. He had heard from an Irish senator whom money 
could not purchase, whom " title " could not bribe, who gave his 
honest vote, and would have freely given his life, to save the per- 
ishing constitution of his country. 

That father recounted to my client what Flunket, Bushe and 
Grattan apoke on the last memorable night of our national exist- 
ence. How had he been persuaded by the gravity of their argu- 
m^nt|i» influenced by their ardor, and transported by their eloquence? 
His youthful imagination fired by a sense of Ireland's wrongs, • 

• • he was misled into the delusion that Ireland's gentry 
wen qualified for freedom; • • • and his true offense is, 
tliat he oourted for yon what is England's glory, blessing, and pride. 
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Deeply he may have erred in pursuit of this darling object; will 
you avenge his misdirected patriotism by a dreadful death ? 

You may do so, and no earthly inducement will tempt me to say, 
if you pronounce the awful sentence of guilty, that you have not 
given the verdict conscience commanded. If his countrymen con- 
demn my client, he will be ready to meet his fate with the faith of a 
christian, and with the firmness of a man. The last accents of his 
lips will breathe a prayer for Ireland's constitutional freedom. The 
dread moment that shall precede his mortal agonies, will be consoled, 
if, through his sufferings and his sacrifice, some system of govern- 
ment shall arise, which I aver has never existed, just, comprehen- 
sive, impartial, and, above all, consistent, which may conduct to 
wealth, prosperity, md greatness, the country he has loved, nof^ 
wisely, perhaps, but too well. * * * In no pitiful strains do 
I seek compassion for my client, even in case of blood. I ask it 
solemnly in the spirit of our free constitution, in accordance with 
the rooted principles of our common law. This is d case between the 
subject and the crown, whrein these great principles might shine out 
in glorious perfection. A verdict of acquittal, with this divine 
doctrine, will not be a triumph over the law, but a triumph of the law. 
When the sovereign seals, by her coronation oath, the great com- 
pact between the people and the crown, she swears to execute, in all 
her judgments, juctice in mercy. That same justice you adminis- 
ter — no rigorous, remorseless, sanguinary code, but justice in mercy. 

Where, as here, the crime consists in the intent of the heart, and 
you can believe that intent not treasonable, or even doubtful, then 
by the solemn obligations even of the coldest duty, you should 
yield to mercy. In nothing, though at an immeasurable distance 
still no men on earth so nearly approach the attribute of the 
Almighty as in the administration of justice. Divine justice will be 
tempered with mercy, or dismal would be our fate. As you hope 
for mercy from the Great Judge, grant it this day. The awM 
issues of life and death are in our hands : do justice in mercy. The 
last faint murmur on your quivering lips will be for mercy, ere 
the immortal spirit shall wing its flight to, I trust, a better and 
brighter world. 



THE DRUNKARD'S SOLILOQUY. 

This selection requires that oratory which can only be mastered, 
by the orator who has spent years in the study and practice of ora- 
torical delivery ; and it should never be undertaken by any student 
who is not well acquainted with every branch of recitation. Mod- 
ulation, gesture, posture, and expression, will find in this selectiMi 
a full scope for their powers. 

What are these forms that keep there moving round 1 
A thousand demons seem to haunt the way : 
They snatct and fight, to claim me as their own : 
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I see tlram all around me, far and near : 
They gaze and laogh, in hellish ecstasy ! 
! how they graj^le to invest my limbs ! 
Which way I fly, they pen me up : and will 
Not let me find my home. They will approach : 
mercy ! mercy ! Help, O God ! that scared 
Them off a little from my way; but still 
They gather to return again. The fire 
Of hell is flashing from their eyes, that lights 
< The horrid gloom around. O man ! what sights ! 
What sights ! Am I in hell or on the earth ? 

yes ; I see the tortured souls around — 
Some, old companions of my drunkenness ! 
They seem to smUe.and welcome — I am come — 
O ! this is hell, and I'm a tortured soul ! 

They come ! they come ! they turn again on me ! 
Which way, which way 1 There's hell on every side ! 
What carnal howls they echo to my ears ! 
What sulphurous lightning streameth as their breath ! 
They drive me headlong to their horrid fires ! 

1 'm burning, burning ! Water ! water ! ! 
My mouth, my throat, my breath, is conflagrate 
With alcohol ! I taste the liquid flame ! 

I'm burning for the wretchedness of life. 

A thousand serpents issue from their fires, 

And wind their coils around my scalding limbs ! 

I can not pull them off ! They strangle me ! 

Breath ! breath ! O heaven, help ! I die ! I die ! 

I'm sinJdng down in hell's infernal fires ! [Falls down. 



THE AMERICAN ALADDIN. 

PROM A REGENT LECTURE BY G. W. CURTIS. 

This extract will be found to be interesting to an audience, as 
well as valuable to the student, for reading and recitation. A collo- 
quial voice is the only modulation which can display its beauty and 
render it truthfully. 

When We go out on Saturday afternoons to moralize and see new 
houses, we usually take our young ones by Aljfcldin's palace. Aladdin 
was a Yankee. He started life by swapping jack-knives, then put- 
tii^ the halves of the broken marbles together and passing them 
off as whole ones. When he had gathered some brass, he went to 
school all the summer to learn the golden rule of arithmetic — addi- 
tion for himself, and subtraction for his neighbor. 

At an eaiiy age, Aladdin was considered to be good at a bargain, 
which meant, he could always succeed in changing a worse lor a 
better, always keeping the blind side of a horse to the wall when 
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be had to sell it ; and the village said that certainly Aladdin would 
succeed. When he left, " he will be rich," said the Tillage, with 
more approval than it would say •* he will be generous and true." 
To Aladdin, the world was but a market in which to buy cheap and 
sell dear. For him, there was no beauty, no history, no piety, no 
heroism. Vainly the stars shone over him, vainly the south wind 
blew. In the wake the of great ship Argo, in which Jason and his 
companions sailed for the Golden Fleece, over the gleaming Medi- 
terranean, where the ships of Tyre, Rome, and of the Crusaders, 
had been before him, through the Pillars of Hercules, through which 
Columbus sailed to find fame in a new world — now sails Aladdin to 
find fortune^ To him all lands are alike. No Homer sang for him 
in the JEgean; he only curses the wind that will not blow him into 
Odessa. No syrens sing for him, but he liivea the huge oath of the 
lively boatswain. With the Bible in his hand and a quid of tobacco 
in his mouth, he goes about the holy places in Jerusalem^ and " cal- 
culates " their exact site. He sees the land of the Rameses and the 
Ptolemies ; and the reverend records of the Lybian desert, whose 
echoes have slumbered since they were tramped over by Alexander's 
army, are now awakened by the shrill whistle of Old Dan Tucker. 
He insults the Grand Llama, hobnobs wifh the Grand Mogifl, turns 
his back upon emperors, and takes a pinch out of the Pope's snuff* 
box. He chews with the Arabs, smokes opium with the Turks, and 
rides for a bride with the Calmuck Tartars. 

Aladdin comes home again, and the admiring village points him 
out to the younger generation as a successful man : " My son, look 
at him : he began with nothing ; now see." '' My son " does see, and 
beholds him owning a million of dollars, of all societies of which 
he is not president, a director. His name is as good as gold» He has 
bought pictures and statues, ^e has, also, bought a Mrs. Aladdin and 
housed her in luxury ; but he picks his mouth with a silver fork. 
He has a home for a poet ; but he makes it his boast that he reads 
nothing but his newspaper. He goes to church twice on Sunday, 
and only wakes up when the preacher denounces the sinner of Sodom 
and Oomorrah, and those "tough old Jews" of Jerusalem. His 
head is bald and shiny with the sermons which have hit and glanced 
oflf. He clasps his hands in prayer, but forgets to open them when 
the poor box' is passed around; and he goes home like a successful 
man, thanking God that he is not as other men are. And after 
dinner he sits before the fire in his easy chair, lights a large cigar, 
and looks languidly at Mrs. Amdin through the thick smoke. 

By and by old Aladdin dies. The conventional virtues are told 
over as the mourning carriages are called out. The papers regret 
they are called upon to deplore the loss of a revered parent, gener- 
ous friend, public spirited citizen, and pious man ; and the precocious 
swapper of jack-knives, and the model set up to the young gener- 
ation is laid in the dust. Above his grave the stars he never saw 
now burn with a soft luster which no lamps about a king's tomb can 
emulate; and the south wind, for whose breath upon his brow he 
was never grateful, strews his lonely last bed t^ith anemones 
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and violets that his heels crushed when living ; and we who are to 
Be formed upon that model, carelessly remark, as we stir our toddies, 
" So old Aladdin is gone at last ; and, by the way, how much did 
he leave ? " 



TELL'S SOLILOQUY IN THE MOUNTAINS. 

The following extract, although some parts of it have appeared 
in elocutions heretofore, will be found interesting, when well recited. 
It is a valuable selection for strengthening the voice, and should 
be recited often for that purpose. 

When scaling yonder peak, 
I saw an eagle wheeling near its brow : 
O'er the abyss his broad expanded wings 
Lay calm and motionless upon the air. 
As if he floated there without their aid. 
By the sole act of his unlorded will. 
That buoyed him proudly up. Instinctively 
I bent my bow ; yet kept he rounding still 
His airy circle, as in the delight 
Of measuring the ample range beneath 
And round about : absorbed, he heeded not 
The death that threatened him. I could not shoot— 
'T was liberty ! I turned my bow aside, 
And let him Soar away. 

Oh! with what pride I used 
To walk thes6 hills, and look up to my God, 
And bless him that this land was free. 'T was free — 
From end to end, from cliff to lake 't was free ! 
How happy was I in it then ! I loved 
Its very storms ! Oft* have I sat within 
My boat at night, when, midway o'er the lake, ' 
The stars went out, and down the mountain gorge 
The wind came roaring — I have sat and eyed 
The thunder breaking from his cloud, and smiled 
To see him shake his lightnings o'er my head. 
And think I had no master save his own. 
Upon the jutting cliff, round which a track 
Up hither winds, whose base is but the brow 
To such another one, with scanty room 
For two abreast to pass ! — o'ertaken there. 
By the mountam blast, I 've laid me flat along, 
And while gust followed gust more furiously. 
As if to sweep me o'er the horrid brink ; 
And I have thought of other lands, whose storms 
Are summer flaws to those of mine, and just 
Have wished me there — ^the thought that mine was free 
Has checked that wish, and I have raised my head, 
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And cried in thraldom to that furious wind, 
Blow on ! This is the land of liberty ! 

Ye crags and peaks, I 'm with you once agam ! 
I hold to you the hands you first beheld, 
To show they still are free. Methinks I hear 
A spirit in your echoes answer me. 
And bid your tenant welcome to his home 
Again ! O, sacred forms, how proud you look! 
How high you lift your heads into the sky ! 
How huge you are ! how mighty and how free ! 
Ye are the things that tower, that shine — ^whose smile 
Makes glad — ^whose frown is terrible — whose forms, 
Robed or unrobed, do all the impress wear 
Of awe divine. Ye guards of liberty ! 
I*m with you once again ! I call to you 
With all my voice ! I hold my hands to you 
To show they still are free. I rush to you 
As though I could embrace you ! 



This is an appropriate ezample to illustrate the expression, pps* 
tnre, and gesture of the ranters of action, and cannot fail to ^ow 
the true worth of elegance and nature in speakings Like former 
selections of comedy which we have given, it is not valuable for 
reading, but mirthfril for recitaiion. 

PABT OP A SERMON DELIVERED NEAR LITCHFIELD. 

FROM AN OLD WORK. 

You that have ears to hear, eyes to see, tongues to taste, 
throats to swallow, draw near I say, and pick up the crumbs I 
shall scatter among ye ; the crumbs of comfort wherewith ye must 
be crammed, until ye become chickens of grace, and are cooped up 
in the coop of righteousness. If your hearts are as hard as Suf- 
folk cheese or a Norfolk dumplin, my discourse shall beat them, as 
it were, upon a cobler's lapstone, until they become as soft as a 
Toasted apple, yea, even as sofb as a custard, and melt within ye 
like a marrow pudding. Do you know what trade Adam had ? 
If you do n't I '11 tell you. Why, Adam was a planter, for he 
planted the gardeji of Eden. Now, do you know what was the 
first thing Adam set in his garden? Ho ho, you don't know, do 
you] Then I will tell you — his foot! His foot, I say, was 
the first thing Adam set in his garden. But he could not keep it 
there: no, no, he could not keep it there; for Lucifer came 
behind him, tripped up his heels, and tumbled him out, head and 
shoulders. I'll tell you a secret — I say I'll tell you a secret. 
Ejiees were made before elbows. For the beasts of the field were 
made before man, and they have no elbows at all ; therefore, down 
on your marrow bones, and pray for mercy, else you will be turned 
into Beelzebub's under-ground kitchen, and made turnspits to Satan. 
14 
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MY LAST CHAEGE. 

This short poem possesses a field for tliat aotion which speaks 
louder than words. The incident related is of the most affecting 
character, and, with the aid of oratory, will enable an audience to 
behold, almost to the very life, all that is related. 



I went into the battle with my friend most dearly tried, 

We ate our bread together, we slumbered side by side : 

I came in safety back again unto my native shore ; 

My friend rests in that stranger-land, rests there for evermore * 

The last time that I ever touched or pressed his loving hand. 
He lay before me, crushed and pr'one, upon the sultry sand : 
Bight on his front a sabre-stroke had smote him in the fray, 
And from the deep and fatal wound the life ebbed fast away. 

The warm red blood flowed slowly along his forehead fair ; 
He could not die ; but turned to me irith an imploring air : 
*' Give me my death, dear brother, my comrade leal and true !'' 
I turned away, refusing, just as the trumpet hlew. 

He writhed himself before me, with pain-distorted mouth. 
And plead with me, by all the love which we had pledged in youth: 
I kissed him, and I charged my gun, as my dear friend desired. 
Then tremblingly I placed the mouth close to his heart—and fired! 

I turned my streaming eyes away, I saw not where he sank, 

And yet I heard one murmur, faint and broken : 'twas, " I thank " 

It was the latest of our fights, the work of war was dene ; 
And never, since that fatal shot, have I re-charged my gun. 
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ACT IV. 

ScENB I. — Room in the Palace* 

Entev Erixenb, r. 

Erix. 'T is plain, 't is plain ! this marriage gains her liatlEer. 
He joined to £ome the crown. Thy words were tnae; 
He woos the diadem, that diadem which I 
Despised for him. Oh, how unlike our loves ! 
But it is well ; he gives me my revenge. 
Wed Dymas' daughter ! What a fall is there ! 
Not the world's empire dbuld repair his glory. 
Yes, with my shame and torture, woos ^her love. 
I see, hear, feel it. Oh, these raging fires ! 
Can then the thing we scorn give so much pain ? 
Ye gods, 

I vent my grief to ye ; he ne*et shall know it 
If I can 't conquer, I '11 conceal, my passion, 
And stifle all its pangs beneath disdaia. 
If still my passion burns, it shall bum inward : 
On the fierce rack, in silence, I '11 expire, 
Before one sigh escape me. 

Enter the King, ^., R. 

King. Madattn, at length, we see the dawn of peace, 
And hope an end of our domestic jars. 
The jealous Perseus can no longer fear 
Demetrius is a £oman ; since this day 
Makes him the son of Dymas, Rome's worst foe. 

Erix. Already, sir, I've heard, and heard with joy. 
The important news. 

King, To make our bliss run o'er, 

Ton, Madam, will complete what heaven begins. 
And save the love-sick Perseus from despair. 
That marriage would leave Rome without pretense 
To touch our conquest, and foreverjoin 
To these dominions long-disputed Thrace. 
Enter Dymas, b. 

Erix. Though Thrace, by conquest, stoops to Maeedon, 
I know my rank, and would preserve its due. 
With me^tated coldness have I heard 
Prince Perseus' vows, unwilling to consent, 
Before restored to my forefather's throne, 
Lest that consent should merit little thanks. 
As flowing less from choice than yoor command; 
But, since the Roman pride will find aecoant 
In my persisting still, and Philip suffer, 
I quit the lofty thought on which I stood, 
And yield to your request. 
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King. Indulgent gods ! . 

Blest moment ! How will this, with transport, fill 
The doubtful Perseus, after years of pain ! 

Dym, My lord, I 've heard what passed, and give you joy 
Of Perseus* nuptials, which your state requires ; 
But for Demetrius' — think of those no more. 
Far from accepting such a load of glory, 
I bring, I bring, my lord, this forfeit head. 
Due to my bold refusal. 

King, Dares the boy 

Fall from his promise, and impose on thee 
Forced disobedience to my royal pleasure ? 

Dym. No, my most honor'd lord, there, there 's my crime ; 
Fond of the maid, with ardor, he pressed on ; 
But should I dare pollute his blood with mine ? 
But you, sir, authorize it — still more base, 
To wrong a master so profusely kind. 

King. That man is noble on whom Philip smiles. 
Come, come, there 's something more in this — explain. 

Dym. Why am I forced on this ungrateful oflSce ? 
Yet can 't I tell you more than fame has told, 
Which says Demetrius is in league with Rome. 
Why weds ambition, then, an humble maid, 
But to gain me to treason ? What then follows 1 
They '11 say the subtle statesman plann'd this marriage, 
To raise his blood into his master's throne. 
No, sir, preserve my fame ; l^t life suffice. 

Enter Pericles, l. 

Sir, your ambassador 's arrived from Rome.' 

\ Presents a letter. Exit L. 

King. Ha ! I must read it : this will tell ine more. 

{After reading it. 
O, princess ! now our only comfort flows 
From your indulgence to my better son. 
This dreadful news precipitates my wish. 
To keep rapacious Rome from seizing Thrace, 
You can not wed too soon. My fair ally, 
What if you bless me and my son, to-morrow 1 

Erix. Since you request, and your aflfairs demand it, 
Without a blush, I think I may comply. 

King. Oh, daughter ! but no more ; the gods will thank you ! 
I go io bless my Perseus with the news. 

Dym. Thus the boy 's dead in empire and in love. 

[Exeunt King, Dymas, Spc., R. 

Erix. I triumph, I 'm revenged, I reign, I reign ! 
Nor thank Demetrius' treason for a crown. 
Love is our own cause ; honor is the gods'. 
I can be glorious without happiness ; 
But, without glory, never can be blest. 
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. Enter Demetrius, l. 

Dem. Erizene! 

Erix. My lord ! 

J)em. My pale cheek speaks 

Erix. What, my lord] 

Dem. My lord ? Her eyes 

Confirm it true j and yet, without a crime, 
I ca n't believe it. Oh, Erixene —. — 

Erix. I guess your meaning, sir, but am surprised. 
That Dymas* son should think of aught I do. 

Dem. False are my senses, false both ear and eye \ 
All, all be rather false than her I love ! 

Erix. She pass'd not, sir, this way. 

Dem. Is then my pain 

Your sport ? And can Erixene pretend 
Herself deceived, by what deceived the king — 
An artifice made use of for your sake, 
A proof, not violation, of my love. 

Erix. I thought not of your love nor artifice : 
Both were forgot, or, rather, never known. 
But, without artifice, I tell you this : 
Your brother lays his sceptre at my feet, 
And whose example bids my heart resist 
The charms of empire. 

Dem. This is woman's skill. 
You cease to love, and, from my conduct, strive 
To labor an excuse. 
Commanded by my father to comply, 
I feigned obedience. Had I then refused - 

Erix. I grant the consequence had been most dreadful, 
I grant that Dymas' daughter had been angry. 

Dem. Ask Dymas with what rage 

Erix. You well might rage, 

To be refused. 

Dem. Befused ? c. R. 

Erix. He told your secret ; 

The king, and I, and all the court can witness. 

Dem. Refused ? False villain I the perjured slave ! 
Hell-bom impostor ! Madam, 't is most false. 
Warm from my heart is every word I speak. 
The villain lies ! Believe t;he pangs that rend me. 
And let me speak no more. 

Erix. I do believe 

Your grief sincere ; I 've heard the maid is fair. 

Dem. Proceed ; and thus, indeed, commit that crime 
You falsely charge on me. The crown has charm'd you. 
How warm, this morning, did you press my flight ! 
The cause is plain : an outraged lover's groan. 
And dying^ agony molest your ear. 
And hurt the music of a nuptial song. ' 
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Erix. Since yout inconstancy persists to charge 
Its crime on my ambition, I '11 be kind, 
And leave you in possession of an error, , 

Of which yott seem so fond. \ Going l. 

Dem. Ah ! stay one mfottient! 

Enter Persbus and Pbbiclbs, l. 

Pers, Erixene ! 

Erix. 'T is well-timed. 

My lord, your brother doubts if I 'm sincere, 
And thinks (an error natural to him) 
I '11 break my vow to you. You '11 clear my fame, 
And labor to convince him, that, to-morrow, 
Erixene 's at once a bride and queen. [Exit Erixene, l. 

Pers. When I have work'd him up to violence. 
Bring thou the king, and pity my distress. 

f To Pbriclbs, t^ho exit l. 
Why dost thou droop 1 

Dem. Because I 'm dead, quite dead. 

To hope, and yet rebellious to despair ; 
Like ghosts unblessed, that burst l^e bars of death. 

Pers. Whalwouldst? 

Dem. , . Unclench thy talons from thy prey ; 

Let the dove fly to this her nest again. [Striking his breast. 

For, oh ! the maid 's unalienably mine, 
Though now through rage run mad, and turned to thee. 
How often have I languished at her feet ! < 

Bask'd in her eye, and revel'd in her smile ! 
How often, as she listen'd to my vows. 
Trembling and pale with agonies of joy. 
Have I left earth, and mounted to the stars ! 

Pers. There Dymas' daughter shone abave the rest. 
Illustrious in thy sight. 

Dem. Thy taunt, how false 

I no less press your interest than my own. 
Think you 't is posmble her heart, so long 
Inclined to me. 
Can in one day be yours? Impossible. 

Pers. If I 'm deceived, I 'm pleased with the deceit. 
How my heart dances in the golden dream ! 
In pity do not wake me till to-mgrrow. 

Dem. Then thou 'It awake distracted. Trust me, brotheir, 
She gives her hand alone. 

Pers. Nor need I naore ; 

The hand 's enough that brmgs a sceptre in it. 
I 'm pleas'd such cordial thorights of your own merit 
Support you in distress. 

Dem. Inhuman Perseus, 

Oh, in the name of all the gods, relent ! 
Anoidst a thousand you may choose a love ; 
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The spacious earth oontniijas but one for me. 
But oh ! I rave : art thou not he, the man 
Who drinks my groans like music at his ear, 
And would as wine, as nectar, drink my blood ? 
Are all nay hopes of mercy lodged in thee ? 
Oh, rigid gods ! and shall I then fall down, 
Embrace thy feet, and bath^ them with my tears ? 
Yes, I will drown thee with my te^ju-s, my blood. 
So thou aSord a human ear to pangs, 
A brother's pangs, a brother's broken heart. 

Ten. Pardon, Demetrius, but the princes^ calls. 
And I am bound to go. 

Bern. What princess] 

TerB, Mine. 

Bern. 'T is false. 

Fern. Unhand me. 

Bern, tip up my breast, or you shall never stir. 
My heart may visit her ; oh, take it with you ! 
Have I not seen her where she has not been ? 
Have I not clasped her shadow, trod her steps, 
Transported trod, as if they led to hc^vep ? 
Each mom, my life I lighted at her eye, 

And every evening, at its qlose, expired 

\Bursts into lean. 

Pers, Fie ! thou 'rt a Roman ; can a Roman weep ? 
Sure, Alexander's helmet can sustain 
Far heavier strokes than these. For shame, Demetrius. 
£'en snaiich up t^e next Sabine in thy way, 
'T will do as well. \ Going. 

Bern. By heaven you shall not stir. 

Long as I live, I stand a world between you, 
And keep you distant as the poles asunder. 
Who takes my love, in mercy takes my life ; 
Thy bloody pass cleaves through thy brother's breast. 
I beg, I challenge, I provoke my death. 

[His hand up<m his sword. 
Enter King and Dvmas, r. 

Pers. You wUl not murder me ? 

Bern. Yes, you and all. 

King. How like a tiger foaming o'er his prey ! 

Pers. Now, sir,*believe your eye, believe your ear. 
And still believe me perjured as this morning. 

King. Heaven's wrath 's exhausted, there 's no more to fear, 
Ky darling son found criminal in all. 

Bern. That villain there to blast me ! Yes, I '11 speak ; 
For what have I to fear, who feel the worst ? 
'T is time the truth were known. That villain, sir, 
Has cleft my heart, and laughs to Bee it bleed ; 
But hist confession shall redeem my fame, 
And reSnthrone me in my princess' smile ; 
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Or I *11 return that false embrace he gave me, 
And stab him in your sight. 

King. Hold» insolent! 

Where 's your respect to me ? 

Dem. Oh, royal sir ! 

That has undone me. Through respect, I gave 
A feigned consent, which his black artifice 
Has turned to my destruction. I refused 
That slave's, that cursed slave's, that statesman's daughter. 
And he pretends she was refused by him. 
Hence, hence, this desolation. Nought I fear, 
Though nature groan her last. And shall he then 
Escape and triumph ? 

King. Guards there, seize the prince ! 

The man you menace you shall learn to fear. 

[He is scKted. 

Dym. Hold, sir ; not this for me ! It is your son. 
What is my life, though poured upon your feet 1 

King. Is this a son ? 

Dem. No, sir ; my crime *8 too great, 

Which dares to vindicate a father's honor ; 
To catch the glories of a falling crown. 
And save it from pollution. But I 've done. 

[Pointing to Dymas. 
And if I die, by heaven, and earth, and hell. 
His sordid blood shall mingle with the dust ! 
And see if thence 't will mount into the throne. 
Oh, sir, think of it ! I '11 expect my fate. [Exit Demetrius, r. 

King. And thou shalt have it. 

Dym. How, my lord, m tears ? 

King. As if the gods came down in evidence ! 
How many sudden rays of proof concur 
To my conviction ! Was ever equal boldness % 
But 'tis no wonder from a brother king — c. r. 

[ProdwieM the forged letter. 
This king of Thrace — to-morrow he '11 be king 
Of Macedon — he therefore dies to-night. 

Pers. {aside to Dymas.) And yet I doubt it ; for I know his 

fondness. 
Thou practice well the lesson I have taught thee. 
While I put on a solemn face of woe, • 

Afflicted for a brother's early fall 

Heaven knows with what regret. — But, sir, your safety 

[TreBenting the mandate for Demetrius' death. 

King. What givest thou here ? 

Dym. Your passport to renown. 

You sign your apotheosis in that. 

King, {to Perseus.) Must, then, thy brother bleed ? 

[Dymas seeming at a loss, Perseus whispers hvntt and 
gives a letter. 
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Dym, {looking on the letter,) No, Sir ; the king of Thrace. 

King, Why that is true ; 

Yet who, if not a father, should forgive ? 

Dym, Who, sir, if not a Philip, should be just ? 

King, {to Dymas.) Is 't not my son ? 

Dym. If not, far less his guilt. 

King, {to Perseus.) Is not my other, Perseus 1 

Fers, Sir, I thank you ; 

That seeks your crown and life. 

King, * And life ? 

Dym, No, sir ; 

He '11 only take your crown; you still may live. 

King, Heaven blast thee for that thought ! 

Per 8, Why shakes my father? 

King, It stabs, it gnaws, it harrows up my soul. 
Is he not young ? Was he not much indulged ? 
GalPd by his brother, doubted by his father, 
Tempted by Eomel A nation to a boy ? 

Dym, 0, a mere infant that deposes kings. 

King. No ; once he saved my crown. 

Dym, And now would wear it. 

King. How my head swims ! 

Pers, ' Nor strange ; the task is hard. 

Dym, Yet scarce for him. Brutus was but a Roman ; 

[Speaking as if he would not have the King hear. 
Yet like a Philip dared ; and is immortal. 

King, I hear thee, Dymas ; give me then the mandate. 

[Going to sign, he stops short. 

Dym, No wonder if his mother thus had paused. 

Pers, {aside,) Rank cankers on thy tongue! why mention her? 

King, O gods ! I see her now ; what am I doing ? 

[ Throws away the style. 
I see her dying eye let fall a tear 
In favor of Demetrius. Shall I stab 
Her lovely image stamped on every feature ? 

Dym, His soul escaped it, sir. 

King, Thou liest ! begone. 

Dym, If, sir, your mercy — , [To the Kino. 

Pers, Oh ! speak on of mercy — 

Mercy, the darling attribute of heaven. 

Dym, If you should spare him — 

King, What if I should spare him ? 

Dym, I dare not say — Your wrath again may rise. 

King, Yes, if thou 'rt silent — What if I should spare him ? 

Dym, Why if you should — proud Rome would thank you for it. 

King, Rome ! Her applause more shocks me than his death. 
thou, death's orator ! dread advocate 
For bowelless severity ! assist 
My trembling hand, as thou hast steePd my heart ; 
And if it is guilt in me, share the guilt. 
16 
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He's dead. (Sigiu.) And if I blot it with one tear, 
Perseus, though less aflfected, will forgive me. 

Pers. Forgive ! sir, I applaud, and wish my sorrow 
Was mild enough to weep. w 

Enter Dbmbthius and Antigonus, r. 

Ant. The prince, dread sir, low on his bended knee — 

King, This way, Antigonus. Dost mark his bloom ? 
Grace in his aspect, grandeur in his mien ? 

Ant. I do. w ,M w 

King. *Tis false ; take a king's word. He*s dead. 
That darling of my soul would stab me sleeping. 
How darest thou start? Art thou the traitor's fat^rl 
How his grave yawns ! Oh, that It was my own ! 

Ant. Mourn not the guilty. 

King. No; he 's innocent ; 

Death pays his debt to justice ; and, that done, 
I grant him still my son ; as such'I love him : 
Yes, and will clasp him to my breast, while yet • 

His clay is warm, nor moulders at my touch. 

Pers. (aside.) A curse on that embrace ! 

Dym. Nay, worse ; he weeps. 

King. Poor boy, be not deceived by my compassion ; 
My tears are cruel, and I groan thy death. 

Dem. And am I, then, to die ? Jf death 's decreed, 
8tftb me yourself, nor give me to the knife 
Of midnight ruflBans that have forged my crimes. 
For you I beg, for yo« I pour my tears ; 
You are deceived, dishonor'd ; I am only slain. 
Oh, father ! 

King. Father? There 's no father here. 

Forbear to wound me with that tender name ; 
Nor raise all nature up in arms against me. 

Dem. My father, guardian, friend ! nay, deity ! 
What less than gods give being, life, and deaths. 
My dying mother 

King. Hold thy peace, I charge thee ! 

Dem. Pressing your hand, and bathing it with tears. 
Bequeathed your tenderness for her to me; 
And, low on earth, my legacy I claim, 
Qlasping your knee, though banished from your breast. 

King. My knees ! Would that were all ; he grasps my heart. 
Perseus, canst thou stand by and see me ruin'd ? 

\Reaching his hand to Pbrseus. 

Pers. Loose, loose thy hold ; it is my father, too. 

King. Yes, Macedon, and thine, and I '11 preserve thee. 

Dem. Who, once before, preserved it from the Thracian ? 
And who, at Thrasymene, turn'd the lifted bolt 
From Philip's hoary brow ? 

King. I '11 hear no more. 

Perseus,* Dy mas, Pericles, assist me! 
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Rend me, oh, reod me from the friend of Rome ! 

Per*. Nay, then, howe'er reluctant, aid I must. 
The friend of Rome? That severs you for ever. 

Dem. Who 's he that shall divide me from myself. 

[Demetrius is forced from the King's knees, on vjMch, 
starting up, he flings his arms round his fathtr. 
Still of a piece with him from whom I grew, 
I *11 bleed on my asylum, dart my soul 
In this embrace, and thus my treason crown. 

King, Who love yourselves, or Macedon, or me. 
From the cursed eagle's talons wrench my cro^n, 
And this barb'd arrow from my breast. 'Tis done. 

f [Forced asunder. 

Dym, Support the king. 

Pers. While treason licks the dust. [Demetrius falls. 

y [ Tableau. 



ACT V. 

Scene I. — Within the Palace, 
King and Antioonps r., Posthumius l. 

Post, We, in behalf of our allies, king ! 
Caird on thee yesterday to clear thy glory ; 
Nor wonder now that Philip is unjust 
To strangers, who has murder'd his own son. 

King, 'Tis false. 

Post, No thanks to Philip that he fled. 

King, A traitor is no son. 

Post, Heaven's vengeance on me, 

If he refused not yesterday thy crown, 
Though life and love both bribed him to comply. 

King, See there. ' [CH^ves the letter. 

Post. 'T is not the consul's hand or seal. 

King, You 're his accomplices. 

Post, We 're his avengers. 

'T is war. 

King, Eternal war. 

Post, Next time we meet 

King, Is in the Capitol. — Haste, fly my kingdom. 

Post, No longer thine. 

King, Yes, and proud Rome a province. 

[Exit Posthumius, l. 
They brave, they make, they tyrannize o'er, kings. 
The name of king the prostrate world adored 
Ere Romulus had call'd his thieves together. 
But let me pause. Not Quintius' hand or seal ? 
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Doubt and impatience, like thick smoke and fire, r 

Cloud and torment my reason. 

Ant, Sir, recall , , 

And reexamine those you sent to Rome : ' t 

Ton took their evidence in haste, in anger. r 

Torture, if they refuse, will tell the truth. 
Enter Officer, l. 

Off, The prince. 
Attempting his escape to foreign lands. 
Was lately taken at the city gates. 
And, now confined, expects his final doom. 

King, Go, stop the nuptials, till you hear from me. 

\Exeunt Officer, l.. King and, Antigonus, r. 

Scene II. — ^Demetrius in prison, 

Dem, Thou subterranean sepulchre of peace ! 
Thou home of horror, hideous nest of crimes, 
Guilt's first sad stage in her dark road to hell ! 
Ye thick-barr'd, sunless passages for air, 
To keep alive the wretch that longs to die ! 
Ye low-browed arches, through whose sullen gloom, 
Resound the ceaseless groans of pale despair ! 
Ye dreadful shambles caked with human blood ! 
Receive a guest from far, far other scenes — j 

From pompous courts, from shouting victories, ' 

Carousing festivals, harmonious bowers, 
And the soft chains of heart-dissolving love — 
Oh, how unlike to these ! heart-breaking load 
Of shame eternal, ne'er to be knocked off! 
Oh, welcome death, no, never but by thee ! 
Nor has a foe done this. A friend, a father ! 

that I could have died without their guilt ! 

[Enter Erixene, r. — Demetrius gazing at Tier, 
So look'd, in chaos-, the first beam of light. 
How drives the strong enchantment of her eye 
All horror hence ! How die the thoughts of death ! | 

Erix, I knew not my own heart. I can not bear it. 
Shame chides me back ; for to insult his woes 
Is too severe, and to condole, too kind. [Going, 

Dem, Thus I arrest you in the name of mercy. 
And dare compel your stay. Is, then, one look, 
One word, one moment — a last moment, too — 
When I stand tottering on the brink of death — 
A cruel, ignominious death — too much 
For one that loves like me ? A length of years 
You may devote to my blest rival's arms ; 

1 ask but one short moment. Oh, permit, 
Permit the dying to lay claim to thee. 
To thee, thou dear equivalent for life — 
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Cruel, relentless, marble-liearted maid ! 

Erix. Demetrius, you persist to do me wrong ; 
For know, though I behold thee as thou art, 
Doubly a traitor to the state and me, 
Thy sorrow, thy distress, have touched my bosom : 
I own it is a fault ; I pity thee. 

Enter Officer, R. 

Off. My lord, your time is short, aiid death waits for you. 

£)rix. Death ? I forgive thee from my inmost soul. 

Dem. Forgive me ? Oh ! thou need'st not to forgive, 
If. imposition had not struck thee blind., 
Truth lies in ambush yet, but will start up, 
And seize thy trembling soul, when mine is fled. 
Oh ! I 've a thousand, thousand things to say. 

Erix. Ajd I am come a secret to disclose. 
That might awake thee, wert thou dead already. 

Of. My lord, your final moment is expired. 

Erix. One, one short moment more. 

Dem, No ; death lets fall 

The curtain, and divides our loves for ever. \Is led outR. 

Erix. Oh, I 've a darker dungeon in my soul. 
Nor want an executioner to kill me ! 
What revolutions in the humILn heart, 
Will pity cause ! What horrid deeds revenge ! 



Scene III. — Within the Palace. 
Enter Antigonus tvith Attendant, r. 



\Exit R. 



Ant. Take the king's mandate, to the prison fly. 

Throw wide the gates, and let Demetrius know 

The full detail. \Enter Erixenb, r. 

The Princess I ha ! Be gone ; \Exit Attendant, l. 

While I stir up an equal transport here. 
j Princess, I see your griefs, wid judge the cause : 
I But I bring news might raise you from your grave 1 
I On motives here too tedious to relate, 
I I begg*d the king to reexamine those. 

Who came from Rome. The king approved my counsel. 

Surprised, and conscious, in their charge they faltered ; 

And threatened tortures soon discovered all : 

That Perseus bribed them to their perjuries ; 

That Quintius' letter was a forgery ; 

That prince Demetrius' intercourse with Rome, 

Was innocent of treason to the state. 
Erix. Oh my swollen heart ! What will the gods do with met 
Ant. And to confirm this most surprising news, 

Dymas, who, striving to suppress a tumult, 

The rumor of Demetrius* flight had raised, 

'Was wounded sore, with his last breath confessed, 
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The prince refused hia daughter ; which affirout 
luflamed the statesman to his prince's ruin. 

Erix. Did he refuse her? [Su^oons. 

. Ant. Quite overcame with joy ! 

Transported out of life! — The gods restore ! 

Erix. Ah ! why recall me ? This is a new kind 
Of murder; most severe 1 that dooms to life. 

Ant. Fair princess, you .confound me. 

Erix. Am I fair ? 

Am I a princess ? Love and empire mine ? 
Gay, gorgeous visions dancing in my sight ! 
No, here I stand a naked shipwreck'd wretch, 
Gold, trembling, pale, spent, helpless, hopeless maid? 
Cast on a shore as cruel as the wave, 
O'erhung with rugged rocks, too steep to climb ; 
The mountain billows loud, come foaming in 
Tremendous ; and confound, ere they devour. 

Ant. Madam, the king absolyes you from your vow. 

Erix. For me, it matters not ; but oh ! the prince 

When he had shot the gulf of his despair ; 
Emerging into all the light of heaven, 
His heart, high-beating with well-grounded hope. 
Then to make shipwreck of his happiness. 
Like a poor wretch that has escaped the storm; 
And swam to what he deems a happy isle. 
When, lo ! the savage natives drink his blood. 
Ah ! why is vengeance sweet to woman's pride. 
As rapture to her love ? It has undone me. 

Del. Madam, he comes. 

Erix. Leave us, Antigonus. 

Ant. What dreadful secret this ? — But I '11 obey, 
Invoke the gods, and leave the rest to fate. {Eodt Ant., l. 

Erix. How terribly triumphant comes the wretch ! 
He comes, like flowers ambrosial, early bom. 
To meet the blast, and perish in the storm. 

JEw^er Demetrius, r. 

Dem. After an age of absence in one hour. 
Have I then found thee, thou celestial maid ! 
Like a fair Venus in a stormy sea ; 
Or a bright goddess, through the shades of night, 
Dropp'd from the stars to these bless'd arms again ? 

Erix. Demetrius, joy and sorrow dwell too near. 

Dem. Talk not of sorrow, lest the gods resent. 
'Tis impious to be niggards in delight ; 
Joy becoms duty ? heaven calls for some excess, 
And transport flames as incense to the skies. 

Erix. Transport how dreadful ! 

Dem. Turns Erixene ? 

The laughing loves descend in swarms upon us, 
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And where we tread is an eternal spring. 
By heaven, I almost pity guilty Perseus 
For such a loss ! 

Erix. That stabs me to the heart ! 

Dem. What stabs thee ? — Speak — have I then lost thy love I 

Erix, To my confusion, be it spoke. — *Tis thine. 

Dem, To thy confusion ? Is it then a crime ? 
You heard how dying Dymas clear'd my fame. 

Erix, I heard, and trembled ; heard and ran distracted. 

' ' [Both are silent for some time. 

He is struck dumb. Nor can I speak — yet must 1. 
Nor longer in my bosom hide a brand, 
That burns unseen, and drinks my vital blood. 

Dem, What mystery ? \Here a second pause in both, 

Erix. The blackest. 

Dem, How every terror doubles in the dark ! 
Why muffled up in silence, stands my fatel 
This horrid spectre let me see at once, 
And show if I 'm a man. 

Erix, \ It* calls for more. 

Dem, It calls for me then; love has made me more. 

Erix, Oh fortify thy soul with more than love, 
To hear, what heard, thou *lt curse the tongue that tells thee. 

Dem, Curse whom? Curse thee? 

Erix, Yes, from thy inmost soul. 

Dem, What? — I'll have it, though it blast me. 

Erix, Thus then in thunder — I am Perseus' wife. 

[After a pause, 

Dem. In thunder ! — No ; that had not struck so deep. 
What tempest e 'er discharged so fierce a fire ? — 
Calm and deliberate anguish feeds upon me ; 
Each thought sent out for help brings in new woe. 
Where shall I turn ? where fly ? to whom but thee ? \Kneeling. 

EHx. Why did I tell the ? 

Dem. (springing up.) Why commit a deed c. r. 

Too shocking to be told ? What fumes of hell l. 

Flew to thy brain ? what fiend the crime inspired ? 

Erix. Perseus, last night, as soon as thou wast fled, 
At that dead hour, when good men are at rest. 
When every crime and horror is abroad. 
Graves yawn, fiends yell, wolves howl, and ravens scream ; 
Than ravens, wolves, or fiends, more fatal far. 
To me he came, and threw him at my feet. 
And wept, and swore, unless I gave consent 
To call a priest that moment, all was' ruin'd; 
That the next day Demetrius and his powers 
Might conquer, he lose me, and I my crown. 
Conferred by Philip bht on Perseus' wife. 
I started, trembled, fainted ; he invades 
My haif-recover'd strength, brlb'd priests conspire, 
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All urge my vow, all seize my ravish'd hand, 
Invoke the gods, run o 'er the hasty rite ; 
While each ill omen of the sky flew o 'er us, 

And furies howPd our nuptial song below. 

Canst thou forgive ? 

Dem. By all the flames of love. 

And torment of despair, I never can. 
The furies toss their torches from thy hand, 
And all their adders hiss around thy head ! 
I '11 see thy face no more ! . . c. r. 

Erix, Thy rage is just 

Yet stay and hear me. \She kneels, and holds him. 

Dem, I have heard too much. s 

Erix, Till thou hast heard the whole, oh, do not curse me ! 

Dem, Where can I find a curse to reach thy crime ? 

Erix, Mercy! \Weepi7tg, 

Dem, (aside.) Her tears, like drops of molten lead, 
With torment burn their passage to my heart ; 
Aud yet such violation of her vows 

Erix, Mercy ! 

Dem, Perseus — \Stampi7ig, 

Erix: Stamp till the center shakes. 

So black a demon shalt thou never raise. 
Perseus ! Canst thou abhor him more than I ? 
Hell has its furies, Perseus has his love. 
And, oh ! Demetrius his eternal hate. 

Dem, Eternal ! Yes, eternal and eternal ; 
As deep, and everlasting, as my pain. 

Erix, Some god descend, and soothe his soul to peace ! 

Dem, Talk 'st thou of peace ? what peace hast thou bestow'd ? 
A brain distracted, and a broken heart. 
Talk'st thou of peace ? Hark, hark, thy husband calls ! 
His father's rebel, brother's murderer ! 
Nature's abhorrence, and — thy lawful lord ! 
Fly, my kind patroness, and in his bosom c. l. 

Consult my peace. 

Erix, I never shall be there. 

My lord ! my life ! 

Dem. How say'st? Is Perseus here ? — 

Fly, fly ! awaw, away, 'tis death ! 'tis incest ! c. r. 

, [Staring wide, and looking round him. As he is going, 
she lays hold of his robe, 
Darest thou to touch Demetrius ? Darest thou touch him 
Even with thine eye ? 

Frix, 1 dare — and more, dare seize, 

And fix hina here. 

I 'm blemish'd not abandon'd ; honor still 
Is sacred in my sight. Thou call'st it .incest ; 
'T is innocence, 'tis virtue ; if there *s virtue 
In ^x'd inviolable strength of love. 
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For know, the moment the dark deed was done, 
The moment madness made me Perseus' wife, 
I seized this friend, and lodged him in my bosom. 

[Shotcing a dagger. 
Firmly resolved I would never be more. 
And now I fling me at thy feet, imploring 
Thy steadier hand to guide him to my heart. 

Dem. Has Perseus then an hymeneal claim 1 
And no divorce but death ! and death from me, 
Who should defend thee from the world in arms ? 

thou still excellent, still best beloved ! 

Erix. Life is the foe that parts us ; death, a friend 
All knots dissolving, joins us, and for ever. 
Why so disordered? Wherefore shakes thy frame ? 
Look o;i me ; do I tremble ? Am I pale ? 
When I let loose a sigh, I 41 pardon thine. 
If not in kindness, yet, in vengeance, strike ; 
'T is not Erixene, -'t is Perseus* wife. 
Thou 'It not resign me ? 

Dem, Not to Jove. 

Brix, Then strike. 

Dem. How can I strike ? Stab at the face of heaven ? 

t Takes the dagger and gazes on her taith astonishment. 
strike ? Yet how can I forbear ? 

1 feel a thousand deaths, debating one. 
A deity stands guard on every charm, 
And strikes at me. 

Erix. As will thy brother soon. 

He 's now in arms, and may be here this hour. 
]?rothing so cruel as too soft a soul ; 
This is strange tenderness th^t breaks my heart — 
Strange tenderness that dooms to double death. 
To Perseus. 

Dem. True. But how to shun that horror. 

By wounding thee, whom savage pards would spare — 
My heart's inhabitant, my soul's ambition — 
By wounding thee, and bathing in thy blood, 
That bipod illustrious, through a radiant race 
Of kings and heroes, rolling down from gods ? 

Erix. Heroes, and kings, and gods themselves must yield 
To dire necessity. 

Dem. Since that absolves me. 

Stand firm and fair. 

Erix. My bosom meets the point. 

Than Perseus far more welcome to my breast. 

Dem. Necessity, for gods themselves too strong, , 
Is weaker than thy charms. [Drops the dagger. 

Erix. O my Demetrius 1 

[ ThimSf and goes to the farther part of the stage. 

Dem, my Erixene I \Both silent. 

17 
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Erix, ^ Farewell G^fi^g* c. r. 

Dem. (passionately seizing her,) Where goeflt ? 

Erix. To seek a friend. ' 

Dem. He's here. 

Erix. Yes, Perseua' firiend.— — 

Earth open and receive me. 

Dem. Heaven strike us dead, 

And save me from a double suicide, 
And one of ten-fold death. O Jove ! Jove ! 

[Falling on his knees. 
But I 'm distracted. [Suddenly starting up. 

What can Jove ] Why pray ? 
What can I pray for ? 

Erix. For a heart. 

Dem. Yes one 

That can not feel. Mine bleeds at every vein. 
Even Dymas, Perseus — hearts of adamant — 
Might weep these torments of their mortal foe. 

Erix. Shall I be less compassionate t^an they ? 

f Takes up the dagger. 
What love denied, thine agonies have done. \ Stabs htrself. 

Demetrius' sigh outstings the dart of death. 

Enter the King, Antioonus and others, R. 

King. Give me Demetrius to my arms ; I call him 
To life from death, to transport from despair. 

Dem. See Perseus* wife. [Pointing at Ehixbnb. 

King. My grief-accustom'd heart can guess too well. 

Dem. That sight turns all to guilt, but tears and death. 

King. Death I Who shall quell false Perseus now in armsl 
Who pour my tempest on the Capitol ? 
How shall I sweeten life to thy sad spbit 1 
I '11 quit my throne this hour, and thou shalt reign. 

Dem. You recommend that death you would dissuade; 
Ennobled thus by fame and empire lost. 
As well as life. — Small sacrifice to love. 

[Going to stab himself, the King runs to prevent ity but too late. 

King. Ah, hold ! nor strike thy dagger through my heart. 

Dem. 'T is my first disobedience and my last. 

[Falls on Antigonus, who supports him. 

King. There Ptilip fell, there Macedon expired. 
I see the Roman eagle hovering o'er us. 
And the shaft broke should bring her to the ground. 

[Pointing at Demetrius. 

Dem. Hear, good Antigonus, my last request : 
Tell Perseus, if he '11 sheath his impious sword 
Drawn on his father, I '11 forgive him all ; 
Though poor Erixene lies bleeding by. 

Her blood cries vengeance; but my father's peace [Dies. 

[ Curtain falls. 
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EXTRACT FROM A LECTURE ON HISTORY, 
Delivered at the Normal School, Paris, by C. F. Volnby. 
This extract may seem, at the first glance, to be without the 
range of productions we proposed The Orator should alone contain; 
but the student will find, by a thorough perusal of the following, 
a field for gesture, posture, and many points which must call forth 
expression. Since public lecturing is so popular, a few selections 
from choice lectures, even if not so oratorical as orations, can not 
be without their interest ; and this selection is from a master series 
of that class of literature. We can only say of its delivery, that 
it requires that colloquial modulation which always should be 
prominent in scientific lecturing, but which so seldom is heard. 

Whoever has read with attention the history of the Eastern and 
Western Empires,»and that of modern Europe, must have observed, 
that in all the convulsions of nations, in all the wars, in all the trea- 
ties of peace and alliance that have taken place within fifteen cen- 
turies, there has invariably been a reference to transactions recorded 
in the book of the Hebrews. If popes pretend to anoint and con- 
secrate kings, it is in imitation of Melchisedeck and Samuel. If 
emperors do penance for their sins at the feet of pontiffs, it is in 
imitation of David and Hezekiah. It is in imitation of the Jews, 
that Europeans make war upon infidels. It is imitation of Ahod, 
Eglon, and Judith, that individuals assassinate princes to obtain 
the palm of martyrdom. In the fifteenth century, when the art of 
printing promulgated those works which before existed only in man- 
uscript, and rendered them books of general use, this influence was 
double, and produced an epidemic mania of imitation. You know 
the dreadful effects to which this passion gave rise in the wars pro- 
moted by Luther in Germany, in those which CromweU conducted 
in England, and in those of the league which was terminated by 
Henry IV. , 

«« • « • ♦ •• 

At last true philosophy, philosophy which is the friend of peace 
and of universal tolerance, had extinguished the ferment, and the 
eighteenth century seemed to approach the finest epoch of humanity ; 
when a new tempest, hurrying men's minds in an opposite extreme, 
has overthrown the rising edifice of reason, and has furnished us 
with anew example of the influence of history, and of the abuse of its 
comparisons. You must be aware that I allude to that mania of cita- 
tions and imitations of the Greek and Roman history, which within a 
few years has struck us as it were, with a vertigo. Names, surnames, 
dress, manners, laws,seem all about to become Spartan or Roman. 
Ancient prejudices alarmed, and recent passions irritated, have pre- 
tended to discover the cause of this phenomenon in z, philosophic spirit, 
of which they arejgnorant; but that philosophic spirit, which is merely 
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observation duengaged from passion and prejudice, easily recognizes 
its real origin in the system of education which has prevailed for a 
century and half in £urope. The classical books so extravagantly 
admired, the works of the celebrated poets, orators, and historians 
of Greece and Rome, placed without consideration in the hands of 
youth, have inspired them with their principles and their sentiments. 
Those books extolling certain men. and certain actions as models of 
greatness or perfection inflame the mind of the student with the 
natural desire of imita|;ion. Habituated under the collegiate lash 
to admire certain beauties, real or supposed, but which in either 
case are equally above his comprehension, he becomes inspired with 
the blind passion of enthusiasm. We have seen this enthusiasm, at 
the commencement of the present age, manifest itself in a ridiculous 
admiration of the literature and art of the ancients. Other cir- 
cumstances have now turned this admiration towards politics, in 
which it displays a vehemence proportioned to the interests that 
are brought into action. Varied in its form, in its name, and in its 
object, it is still the same passion ; so that we have done nothing 
more than to change idols, and substitute a new worship for that of 
our ancestors. We reproach them for their superstitious adoration 
of the Jews, and we are guilty of an adoration no less supersti- 
ous of the Greeks and Romans. Our ancestors swore by Jeru- 
8alem and the Bible ; and the new sect swear by Sparta, Athens, 
and Titus Livy. 

It is not a little remarkable that the apostles of this new relig- 
ion are far from having a just idea of the doctrines they inculcate, 
and the models they propose to us are quite inconsistent with the 
object they wish to promote. They boast to us of the liberty and 
spirit of equality which prevailed in Rome and Greece ; but they 
forget that at Sparta an aristocracy of thirty thousand nobles held two 
hundred thousand serfs under a yoke of the most cruel oppression ; 
that of four millions of persons, which was all the population of 
ancient Greece, tnore than three millions were slaves ; that civil 
and political inequality was the dogma of the people and their leg- 
islators ; that this principle was consecrated by Lycurgus and Solon, 
professed by Aristotle and the divine Plato, and propagated by the 
generals and the ambassadors of Athens, Sparta, and Rome, who 
speak in Polybius, Livy, and Thucydides, like the ambassadors 
of Attila and of Tchinguizkan. They have forgotten that the 
same manners and the same government prevailed in what is called 
the most glorious days of the republic ; that this pretended repub- 
lic, varying according to its epochs, was always an oligarcjiy, con- 
sisting of a noble and sacerdotal order possessing almost exclusively 
the land and public employments, and a plebeian mass oppressed 
with usurers, having only four acres of ground a-head, and differing 
from their slaves only by the right of flogging them, growing old, 
or dying in the gardens of their centurions, in the slavery of camps, 
and in the midst of military rapine ; that in those states, pre- 
tended to be founded on liberty and equality, all political rights 
were concentrated in the hands of the indolent and factious inhab* 
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itants of the capitals, who viewed their allies and associates only 
in the light of tributaries. 

The more I have studied the celebrated constitutions of antiquity, 
the more I have been convinced that the governments of the Mama- 
lukes of Egypt and the Deys of Algiers do not differ essentially from 
those of Sparta and of Borne ; and the Greeks and Eomans, that 
we so much venerate, want only the names of Huns and Vandals to 
excite in us the ideas we have been taught to form of those nations. 
Eternal wars, the murder of prisoners, massacres of women and 
children, breach of faith, internal factions, domestic tyranny and 
foreign oppression ^tq the most striking features of the picture 
of Greece and Italy during five hundred years, as it has been 
portrayed to us by Thucydides, Polybius, and Titus Livy. The 
war against Xerxes, the only just and honorable one in which the 
Greeks were ever engaged, was scarcely finished when the indolent 
vexations of Athens on the sea commenced; next comes the hor- 
rible Peloponnesian war ; then the Theban ; to these succeed the 
wars of Alexander and his -successors ; then follow those of the 
Romans, without affording the mind the satisfaction of repose over 
half a generation of peace. 

The legislation of the ancients has been highly praised : but 
what was its object, what its effect ? It was calculated to form men 
for acts of savage barbarity, as ferocious animals are trained to fight 
lions and bulls. Their constitutions are admired ; but what was the 
constitution of Sparta ? Cast in a mold of brass, it condemned a 
nation of thirty thousand people, never to increase in population or 
territory ; a regulation worthy of the Monks of La Trappe. 

The modern Lycurguses have spoken, to us only of bread and of 
Iron. The iron of pikes produces nothing but blood, and bread is 
only produced by the iron of plows. The poets step forward to 
celebrate what they denominate warlike virtues. Let us reply to 
the poets by the bowlings of the wolves, and screams of the vultures, 
that gather the dreadful harvest of battles ; or by the lamentations 
of widows and orphans, expiring with hunger on the tombs of their 
husbands and fathers. Writers have endeavored to dazzle us with 
the glories of war ; but unfortunate are the people who shine toith 
greatest splendor in the pages of history. Like the heroes of the 
drama, their celebrity is acquired at the expense of their happiness. 



GOD IN NATURE. 



Behold an earthly Heaven, a realm of air. 

Where, in their highest sweeps, the eagles show 

Their backs below us, glancing in the sun. 

Far off, the plains lie basking in the flood 

Of distance, till their outlines fade. Their fields. 

Their streams, their trees, their wooded hills, are lost 
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Little by little, till, at .length, tbey melt, 
And the horizon meets the sky, like Ocean's. 

Whence are these tender hues, these lights and shades. 
Upon the nearer mountains ; what this haze, 
This blue transparent film, in which I see 
The farther dells dim-floating, glen to peak 
Glad in the glory of the Centuries, 
Half-hidden, half-revealed, like God's own truth. 
We cannot wholly see, and yet we feel ? 
Is it in us, not them^ the splendor dwells ? 
It is Imagination's self- wrought cheat 
That robes them With a radiance not their own ? 

Ah, see ! the clouds draw up and veil the plain, 
The light forsakes the shadows of the woods, 
The lightnings stream, the thunders roar, the rain 
Bursts fiercely forth ; the outer world departs ; 
I stand alone amid the general gloom. 
Where, now, the splendor of the scene 1 Where, now, 
The pride, the pleasure of the sensuous eye 
That called itself creator ? It is real. 
The glory that we see on nature's face. 
And, by celestial influence, comes and goes. 



PATHOS, TRAGEDY, AND COMEDY. 

Therb is one truth relating to oratorical delivery which' is gen- 
erally acknowledged ; and that fact is, that before a production 
can be read or recited with any degree of interest, or with a pro- 
per display of its meaning and beauty, it must be correctly under- 
stood by the orator. The character of the selection must be con- 
ceived to the very life ; every counterplot for emotion, every dis- 
play of gesture, posture, expression, and modulation, must be so 
put forth by the reciter, that they all seem the spontaneous out- 
bursting of the speaker's heart. 

That the reader may be the more minutely acquainted with the 
character we hope our selections to possess, and also what we 
regard the true principles of oratory, we here propose to make a 
few remarks on pathos, tragedy, and comedy; thinking at the 
same time, they cannot be tedious to the student of oratory, for we 
designate by those terms all the nice mechanism of delivery; all that 
by which the orator arouses the affections of our nature, moves us 
from the calm slumbers of every-day life, and makes those affec- 
tions vibrate with aU the turbulence of emotion ; as it were, move 
man to action by their mammoth powers. 
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By pathos we would not be understood the tiny vibration, which 
agitates the heart for a moment, nor by tragedy, those wild trans- 
actions which only terminate in death. Neither would we be 
understood by comedy, that eccentric representation of low charao. 
ter which so flourishes at the present day upon the stage. But, on 
the other hand, we would be understood by pathos, those noble 
pictures which win and entice the heart, ingeniously moving the 
affections from the wonted quietude of fortune, until the hearer vibrates 
at the will of the speaker. By tragedy, those events where the lives 
of men are at stake ; the din, triumph, and desolation of war ; the 
tumbling to attoms of empires and nations; and the fall of liberty. 
By comedy, that which presents the vanity of mankind — ^his frfiilty 
his foolishness, and his nothingness ; the gay and wretched tinselry 
of the world, and those fantastic shadows which lure us onward 
with no thought greater than to gratify our passing spectre of clay. 
In a word, we would be understood by pathos, that which awakens 
sympathy, and stirs the affections of our nature. By tragedy, the 
moreloftyimpulsesappertaining to honor, justice, the welfare of soci- 
ety and nations ; and all that is grand and beautiful in nature — ^what- 
ever calls into exercise the stronger emotions of passion. By comedy, 
the every day occurrences and transactions, which attract for the 
moment and then are forgotten. 

Such elements have we intended should be found in every selec- 
tion which is placed in the orator, no matter whether popular, for- 
ensic, descriptive, dramatic, or of the pulpit; individually or com- 
bined with the delicacy of cultivated taste, and worthy the genius 
of oratorical delivery. With such selections, oratory displays its mas- 
ter powers. Then can the mind of the hearer be moved unre- 
sistingly along on the swelling stream of emotion, carrying those who 
rest unmoved by merely words, until finally, every heart of the 
auditors is floating along upon the rugged current, which the 
nightly torrent of oratory has swollen. 

We repeat that such should be the field for oratory in every 
recitation ; and its delivery in the manner to awaken the affections, 
should be the aim of the reciter, and the acquirement of the true 
orator. Our language may have all the ingenuity of rfietoric; yet 
what is it in delivery without a proper scope, for modulation, ges- 
ture, posture, or expression ? Rhetoric, to the scholar, may often be 
beautiful to peruse, when valueless for delivery, and as often use- 
less to the cultivated scholar, but when truly recited, with the 
ingenuity of oratory, eclipses all the beauty of nicely construed sen- 
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tenoes alone — the one is merely art, the other nature. As the 
diamond requires the ingenuity of the lapidary, and the display 
of the jeweler, to illustrate its true beauties, so, natural selections 
require the skill of oratorical delivery, to be truly appreciated. 

Where the selection possesses a field for modulation and action, 
the ingenuity of the true orator can display a thousand original 
beauties, which win the minds of his hearers with that magic which 
must prevail. Such delivery must awaken the passions, for it is 
the elements of passion itself. Those fundamental phenomena 
which pervade every breast, and which can be aroused by speech, 
only with the self-same elements. 



REUBEN AND PHCEBE. 



This tragi-comical poem, if poem it may be called, will, we are 
quite sure, arouse no little mirth, well when recited. 

^ In Manchester a maiden dwelt, 
/ Her name was Phoebe Brown ; 

Her cheeks were red, her hair was black, 

And she was considered by good judges to be by all 
odds the best-looking girl in town. 

Her age was nearly seventeen ; 

Her eyes were sparkling bright ; 
A very lovely girl was she — 
And for about a year and half there had been a young 
man paying attention to her by the name of 
Reuben Wright. 

Now Reuben was a nice young man 

As any in the town ; 
And Phoebe loved him very dear; 

But on account of his being obliged to work for a liv- 
ing, he never could make himself agreeable to 
old Mr. and Mrs. Brown. 

Her parents were resolved 

Another she should wed — 
A rich old miser in the place ; 

And old Brown frequently declared that rather than 
have his daughter marry Reuben Wright, he'd 
sooner knock him on the head. 

But Phoebe's heart was brave and strong ; 
She feared no parent's frowns ; 
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And as for Reuben Wright so bold, 

I 've heard him say more than fifty times that (With the 
exception of Phoebe)* he did n*t care a doit 
for the whole race of Browns. 

/ 
rio Phoebe Brown and Reuben Wright 

Determined they should marry ; 
Three weeks ago last Tuesday night 
They started for old Parson Webster's, determined to 
be united in the holy bonds of matrimony, 
though it was tremendous dark, and rained like 
Old Harry. 

But Captain Brown was wide awake ; 

He loaded up his gun, 
And then pursued the loving pair ; 

He overtook 'em when they 'd got about half ^ay to 
the parson's, and then Reuben and Phoebe start- 
ed off upon a run. 

Old Brown then took a deadly aim 
Towards young Reuben's head : 
But, oh ! it was a bleeding shame, — 
He made a mistake and shot his only daughter, and 
had the unspeakable anguish of seeing her drop 
right down stone dead. 

*Then anguish filled young Reuben's heart, 

And vengeance crazed his brain j 
He drew an awful jack-knife out, 
And plunged it into old Brown about fifty or sixty 
times, so that it is very doubtful about his ever 
coming-too again. 

The briny drops from Reuben's eyes 

In torrents poured down ; 
He yielded up the ghost and died : 
And this melancholy and heart-rending matter termin- 
ates the history of Reuben and Phoebe, and 
likewise of old Captain Brown.' 
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THE CANNIBAL FEAST, 
From ''Arabella — A Story of the Tfxan Ebvolution." 

This selection will test the powers of the orator. Its peculiar 
versification will tax modulation. Gesture and posture can be 
well displayed ; while it will be hard to keep &om evincing expres 
sion, even while reading this poem. 

Ye gods, what a stew ! 
A Cannibal crew, 

Were holding their midnight barbecue ! 

A circle of savages, painted and bare, 

With a single tuft of greasy hair 

On the crowns of their heads — ten fiendish souls, 

Sate with their hands supporting their souls, 

With their prisoner broiling upon the coals, 

And, as they turned him, with taunt and jeer, ^ 

As a school-boy turns a roasting ear, 

They chattered to see the gravy fly, 

Spittering across to a neighbor's eye. 

When the body had burnt to a proper crust, 
All in a flame like a Will-o-the-Wisp, 
They carried it out to a spot that was clear. 
When wolves and cannibals joined in a cheer ! 
Their chief with his scalpknife, then opening the breast, 
Extracted the parts which he thought the best. 
The reeking heart and the smoking maw. 
Which, smiling like Pluto, he handed his squaw, 
He severed the head — and the tongue cut loose. 
Which he placed in the hand of a starved pappoose, 
Scooped out an eye, green, soollen, and raw, 
Which he placed to his lips as a ripe paw-paw — 
Then lifting the scull as ye lift a bowl. 
He drained the brains through the eyelet hole. 
Then casting the ruined vessel away. 
For the head of the printer^ had served its day. 
In the neighboring stream it was heard to plash. 
Like the sound of an empty calibash. 
His braves, with a relish which seemed to increase, 
Up to their elbows in ashes and grease. 
Sans catsup or condiments, used when we dine, 
Feasting on steaks, and j(^ints, and chine. 
Soon dissected the form divine. 
Grinning and grunting like surfeited hogs. 
As they threw the bones at the prairie dogs, 
Which prowled around, a musical host, 
Drawn to the ground by the scent of the roast. 

•The yicUm Is supposed to be a straggling journeyman printer. 
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FBBE LABOR AND BLAVE LABOR. 
Extract from a Spkjbgh op W. BC. Sbward, delivbrbd at 

buffau>, octobjsr 24, 1856. , 

This short selection is well calculated to accustom the student 
to a colloquial maimer of delivery. 

Free labor is natural : that is to say, it is in conformity iwitti 
the constitution of human nature. Slave labor is unnatural : that 
is to say, it is not in conformity with the constitution of human 
nature. Is there any man here, so bold, so reckless, and so un- 
faithful to his own dignity as a being superior to all brutes and inferior 
only to the angels, as to deny the truth so tersely explained as the 
basis ojf our political system in/the Declaration of American Inde- 
pendence, that all men are created equal 1 If there is such a one, 
he is exceptional ; and I pass him by as one upon whom argument 
■would be wasted. If all men are created equal, no one man can 
rightfully acquire or hold dominion over, or property in, another 
man without his consent ; for that would be to maintain that men 
are created unequal. _ If all men are created equal, one man can 
not rightfully exact the service or the labor of another man with- 
out, his consent; /and the obtaining and giving of such conseRt 
constitutes the mutual contract which is the basis of voluntary, or 
free labor j^' the subjugation of one man to another by force, so as 
to compel involuntary labor or service, subverts that equality between 
the parties which the Creator established. ^ If these views are correct, 
slave labor is unnatural, and free labor alone is conformable to the con- 
stitution of human nature, x Is the system of free labor just, and is 
the system of slave labor unjust? Can that be unjust which is in 
conformity with the constitution of human nature ? Certainly not. 
If the Creator who ordained that constitution is just, who is there 
here, so bold, so reckless of his own obligations to his God, as to 
deny that God is' just ? If there is such a one, I pass him by, as 
one upon whom argument would be lost. Jefferson, wh(>6e mantle 
the advocates of the extension of slavery draw over themselves 
with sacrilegious hands, declared for himself, in view of the toler- 
ation of slavery by the state in which he lived, he trembled for his 
country, when he considered that God is just. 

Is the system of free labor unwise? Is the system of slave 
labor wise? Can that be wise which is unnatural and unjust? 
Can that be unwise which is juat and in conformity with the con- 
stitution of human nature? Certainly not; for all human happi- 
ness is the fruit of conformity with justice and the constitution of 
human nature. All human sorrows are the fruit of non-conformity. 
Is the system of free labor inhuman ? Is the system of slave labor 
humane ? The very questions involve paradoxes. 
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THE AERONAUT AND THE MANIAC. 

They gathered in that village, all, upon an autumn day^- 
The old and young, the women, men, the surly and the gay — 
They gathered there, to see a lord go coursing through the sky. 
Who lately purchased those estates, and cottage standing nigh. 

That lord had been a traveler, had traveled by the rail. 
Had traveled in the great steam-ships, and often, too, by sail ; 
And he had met so mugh mishap, had met it late and soon, 
He 'd lately taken traveling, by air, in a balloon. 
And there they gathered round that bubble rocking to and fro, 
As ship upon the howling deep, when hurricanoes blow ; 
And one to other oft exclaimed, as that inflated sack 
Seemed ready for its flight, " He 's coming; clear the track!" 
And forth unto the vehicle tied to the strings below. 
Now steps that lord, with quivering lip, about to say, Let go. 
When, from the crowd, a noble form walked up, and thus did say: 
" I see you are about to leave ; wilt take me on your way 1 
They say you *re bound for Belfast, sir, and there I wish to go. 
You 're friend not here, for fear I fear. — My company or no ? 
I hate land traveling — would like to try your element." 
The bold aeronaut replied, •* Come in — most provident." 
And in that car the lofty form soon seated by his host, 
Without a smile, without a fear, as silent as a ghost. 

" Ho! cut the cords." The cords are cut ; the crowd is left behind; 
And up, and on, they quickly dart, like thistle on the wind. 
Up, up, and on, they proudly ride ; the crowd is specks below; 
The vales are fading from their sight; the clouds beneath them go; 
The mountains, in the distance, seem sinking in the earth. — 
" This is naajestic," shouts the lord, as if his fear were mirth ; 
But no reply the guest, made he, but with fixed gaze, afar, 
He looked upon the fading earth, half hanging o'er the car. 
"You 're not afraid?" and, as he spake, he .saw tliat stolid stare, 
As turned that guest to meet the sun — no cloud to dim its glare. 
And, springing upright in the car, as if some brigand chief, 
He, in authoritative tone, exclaimed, in language brief, 
"On ! faster, faster !" and he seized, of bags of ballast, three ; 
And one by one he threw them out into that airy sea. 
"This is the way for traveling. Ha ha!"he wildly gasped, 
" We have outstripped the swallow ; and the eagle's flight is passed. 
When I was in the passes with my rifle in my hand. 
In wait for straggling travelers, with all my bandit band, 
I never felt as now I feel — their lives were in my word; 
But now. Oh God, it is my own, thy voice is quickly heard." 
And higher, higher still, they rise. One hazy cloud beneath, 
A lurid sun above their heads, they struggle for their breath. 
"For Heaven's sake, sit down, sit down!"the lord in terror cries. 
"Quick, quickly let some gas escape!" the stranger, starts, replies. 
**How do you do it? Let me know; and tell me why 'tis done." 
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, *T is all explained. "And should I not? What oonsequenoe, or nonel" 
*T is all explained — "We would explode? Ha !*' ponderiwgly he wiid ; 
Then, reaching up, he broke the cord full length above his head. 
" Now higher, higher, faster, faster, must our journey run." 
And, seizing up the ballast left, he threw it at the sun ; 
'Then, stripping off his outer garments, tossed them to the wind, 
Reiterating, "Faster still ! we'll leave the sun behind." 
In Christian faith, in name of God, did his companion plead; 
But his reply — that stolid glare, a shaking of the head, 
** Now comes yout turn!" exclaiming wild; and without further pause. 
Divested his companion's clothes, and, laughing wild applause, 
"Ha, ha, ha, ha !" he threw them out. " Ha, ha !" we *re riding 
Now sit you down, a story hear; I have a tale to tell. [well. 

" Not long ago, I lived in Madrid, witli an only child. 
My wife was dead, a daughter left, as beautiful and mild ; 
She was the image of her mother — there I see her face. 
Her waving hair, her gentle look, her very form I trace — ^ 
I see thee there, my Emma, child." Pensive his visage yearned. 

" One morn I went out early, at evening late, returned; 
Banditti had kidnapped my Emma, child, my only hope ; 
But, sir, have you a cannon, here ] I would with old Spain cope. 
I *ve traveled Europe over ; I have traveled fast and far, 
To seek my child, but all in vain — will find her with this car. 
I *ve heard she was in Ireland, upon the northern shore. — 
Have you a match, a lucifer ?" That Ibrd could speak no more ; 
But shook his- head. " No, you have not 1 We still must mount 

the higher. 
I think our car were lighter, burnt to ashes ; give me fire ! 

"When first amid that crowd this morn in pj^ch face did I stare — 
I much surmise the foreign one of Emma's robber there." 

Now to that lord 'tis evident his guest must be insane; 
And thus he spake a lie as truth, to reach the earth again : [lot. 
" I know the wretch who stole your child, and where he lives — her 
Come, draw the valve, your child embrace; we're now above the 
" No, no, you are deceiving me ; my Emma long since died ; fspot." 
Last night, I saw her, in a dream, by her dear mother's side. 
And that's the reason I would mount. — Still higher! — Come, 

let 's blow ! 
Our breatjb must force us on our course — but still it does not go- 
Mount on my shoulders, let us lift; we must, as we've up sped ; 
And seizing up that lord, he swung him wildly o'er his head; [cries; 
" Now push, now push — we 're mounting up !" his wild, exultmg 
There 's hissing in that victim's ears, blood gushing fropi his eyes. 
" You pull it down, it does not rise ; I see the earth below. 
Ah I you have caught the broken cord — withhold, I say; let go ! 
You've pulled us down, I see the earth ; have we no ballast? Aye.** 
" We have no more." "No more ? Then tell me how much do you 

weigh ] 
How much, how much ? Come, tell me quick!" He holds him in 
suspense. 
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** A very lUOe — Mthiog, sure ---" " Th« sUghteat dafferwce — " 
^*My friend, my friend V* the lord «ccclaimed* "jour daughter is aot 

dead!'' 
He held him up in pensive thought ; laid down, his victim ; said« 
'*Is't true?'' Then shook his head: "No« no; I dreamed my 

child was dead/' ' ^ 

"/T is true, and you shall see her soon, (her home I can descry,) 
Gome running to your arms, her golden locks — " ** You lie, jiou lie ! 
My Emma's curls were black as jet ; you never saw her. Nay !" 
He seizes, holds him o'er the oar. " Tell me how much you weigh ! 
For I must mount above the sun !" **A trifle unto thee," 
The lord replied. " Well, that is truth, believe I verily." 
And, laying down his host once more, he cried, ** My maker, I 
Will come to meet thee, meet my child !" and jumped out in the sky ; 
And, like a stone in ocean's wave, he sunk in clouds below. — 
That bold «eronaut, let down, content on earth to go. 



A DOWN EAST COURT, 

The following scene will, we think, cause no little mirth, wiben 
truly brought out before an audience. It can be eaaily diephiyed, 
with all the formality of a country court, without scenery, as chairs, 
desks and books would be the whole complement, and they are 
always at hand where there are exhibitions. The speeches may 
be recited independently of the dialogue. 

DISPOSITION OF CHARACTERS. 

District Attorney. 

Young Dodder. Jury. 

Old Dodder. 

Allington. " 

Prisoner, Allfaagton, {in bar with pmcU in hand.) " 

Curtain arises as each appears upon the sta^e and all assume 

their respective places. 

Attorney, Mr. Allington, you are here indicted for an assault and 
battery upon the person of Mr. Dodder. Have you no counsel, 
Mr. Allington 1 

AIL No, sir. 

Att. There are plenty of gentlemen here who would I)e happy 
to assist you. 

All. Wall, your honor, I have feed one, and engaged another, 
and they both turn up missing : therefore I have come to the calm 
conclusion, to try the case myself alone. 

4tt. Very well, sir. Mr. Dodder, take the stand. {Swears him.) 
Now, sir, what have you to say ? 

Old Dod. You see, I knows the defendant — he''s a neighbor of 
mine. Wall, your honor, you see I was driving his cows, that is. 
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AllingtoD's cows, off my land, when he came out kitolhe^io^di and 
stoned nMs be didj li» sent a& VNmy as m doM* straes ai^ me^ he 
did,; did 'nt hit me, only the last one struck me<cmrth^ hM^Lof the 
nook. 

AtL Did it hurt you much ? 

Old Dod. Yes, your honor, it hurt me considerabfy-*^irat very 
b»d ; for, ^ow see;* the briin of my &a(t emU ooat edlair kiadfer pro- 
tected me. 

An. ¥ouoaii eBimiiie liim> M^ Allliigtoii* 

All, Have you been on good terms with the defendant -^ iimt 'si 
me, Mr. Dodder? (A pause.) Come, Mr. Dodder>: hoveuwe^ been on 
gooiterms^ 

Qid^ Dod, Gto t say. 

A6. Btit recolleot^ Mr. Dedderr Itot yoOiioMit My; 

Att. Say yes or no. 

ML ¥«6 orna! 

Old Dod, I can 't justsn^ wVveoii; ^eahing^ terms at preaenb*^ 
no, we do n't speak. 

All. Wall, Mr. Dodder, yoB ssj^ I strueh yeru^lntiK a stone. Will 
you please state to the jury, whether it was the first stone 1* 

Old Dod, No, sir. 

AU. Wall, did 'nt that ga Sibevt three fiaet abone yioiir bead 1 

Old Dod, Yes, yes, sir. 

AIL Wall, sir, wa n't you runsing after mj oows, with a* stake 
efaaafimed at one end? And dill n't you knook her down, and wias 
it. not beeauee^u didn't sitepthatl thirewtiteotiier stone at you 1 

Old Dod. Wall,, sir, X must explain. 

ML No^ of your rigmaroles here, Mr. Dedder ; no explaitatioiia» 
sir! Yes or no! 

Old Dod. I eaft 't answer. 

ML You^nrast aisw^er. Co^e, yes or no? 

Old Dod. It was not a stake ; it wae a stick. 

All, Yes, two and one half iiloibes at the butt, and twelve feet 
long. 

Old Dod, No, sir ! One inch 'cross, and tapering to the end. 

All, WaH, you kJaoeked tke oow down, did n't you 1 

Old Dod, I struck at her, can 't say I struck her. 

AIL Did n't she ML 

Old Dod. Can 't sa^; 

AU, Wall, Mr. Dodder, you were chasing her, were ynu lu^ t 

Old Dod, I was in the road, and she wae oa the tfid^. 

ML Wasitieyl^ 

Old Dod. Yes. 

All, Snow deep 1 

Old D^. Yes. 

AIL Now, will you say cm your osth, Mr. Dodder, tiiat yea did 
not strike my cow ? 

Old Dod, I will not be positive. 

AJiL Wall, Mir Dodder, were you not oomlig-tawatdai xae 1 
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Old Dod, Yes, air. 

AIL You were eoiBing up Uie road, and I was going down ? 

Old Dod. Yes, sir. 

AIL You did not run back at all, did you, when you saw me 
coming ? 

Old Dod. No, sir. 

AIL You're sure you did not look or go back, are you ? « 

Old Dod, Certainly I am. 

AIL Are you as positive of that as all the rest you have told 
the jury? 

Old Dod, I ara, sir. 

AIL Wall, sir, will you then please to inform this jury and 
myself, how that stone came to strike you on the back of the neck ? 
I am not done with you yet. Whose house do I live in, Mr. Dodder] 

Old Dod, I consider it mine. 

AIL Did you serve a notice on me not to use the rooms, the 
garret or the cellar, when I was moving in it? 

Old Dod, Yes, sir. 

All, Wall, was there anything else to use, sir ? 

Old Dod. No, sir. 

AIL Who built the house 1 

Old Dod, The Plank Road- Company. 

AIL In whose possession is it, Mr. Dodder ? 

Old Dod. Plank Road Company. 

AIL How did you come to say that the house was yours, when 
the Company have it in possession, and built it? Now, Mr. Dodder, 
have you not been trying to get me out of that house, that you 
might get your son in my place ? And have you not been to the 
Directors, and have you not applied to them for your son ? And 
have you not told them things derogatory to my character ? None 
of your long preambles, Mr. Dodder ; you know it is so, and I am 
going to prove it, too. v Y^s or no ? 

Old Dod, I can *t answer; I must explain. 

AIL No explanation, sir — yes or no ? 

Old Dod, No. 

All. Did you not go to three of the Directors ? 

Old Dod, Yes. 

All, Did you not order a window put in the cellar of the house, 
when building, and say you wanted it there for your son's 
accommodation? 

Old Dod, I might have done it. 
• AIL Did you not get a warrant out for me before I was bound 
over to appear here ? 

Old Dod, Yes. 

AIL Did you not then swear that I had only assaulted you by 
throwing stones, but did not hit you ? {Hesitating.) Come, Mr. D6d- 
der, answer. 

Old Dod. I can 't remember. 

All. Yes, you do ^-r come, did you then awear I had hit you at 
all, sir? 
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Old Dod. I might not. 

AU. Will you tell the jury, how comes it that you remember it 
now — three months after — and could not then ? {Dodder goes out.) 

Attorney, Young Dodder, come forward. {Is sworn.) 

Young JQod. Wall, f. was in the house, when I heard a big 
noise. Saw dad driving cows; saw him throw stones, I run out, 
and a hill was between me and him, and when I got to the top, all 
was over. That 's all I saw. 

Ait You can cross-examine the witness, Mr. Allington. 

AIL You were in the house, you say ] 

Young Dod. Yes. 

All, Is there not a hill twenty feet high between your house and 
wbere I was ? 

Young Dod. About that, I guess. Yes. 

All. How many stone walls, also — about four ? 

Young Dod. About that. 

AU. How many plank-fences, or slab-fences — two 1 

Young Dod. Only one, I think. 

Alh Wall, sir, how could you see through four stone walls, one 
slab fence, and a hill twenty feet high ? That will do, sir ; you 
can go. ( Yo%mg Dodder goes out.) 

AIL {StepptTig out in front of the Jury) If you please, your 
Honor, and Gentlemen of the Jury — I am a green hand at this 
'ere bizziness. I am ashamed ^that such a little small coD^alrn 
should ever come before an Orange County jury. It was nat my 
wish, I am sure. I was taken up once before, and then he only 
swore to an assault; but three months' thinking has put tbe bat- 
tery to it. I acknowledge the assault; but I am justified: fur he 
was assaulting my cow. He has tried to pick a quarrel with me 
ever since I went to the gate. He stones my cows, my chickens, 
and 1 can 't stand it. I threw the stones, I admit it — first, fifteen 
feet to the right, then over his head, and when I saw the cow 
fall as he knocked her down, then I did shave him ; but I did n't 
hit him, and that ^in't all, I '11 prove it : and I ask you farmers, 
if you would not do the same thing. I can proVe he knocked her 
down, by my brother. 

Au. Mr. Allington, take the stand. [Is sworn) 

AIL Bro. I saw complainant, Dodder, running after and striking 
at defendant's cows. I saw him strike, and one fell. Can 't say 
he struck her. Defendant went out and hollowed at him ; he did 
not mind. Defendant threw stones. None hit him. I went up to 
Dodder; he said he had managed to dodge them, by jumping 
about. ( Witnes^s leaves the stand) 

AIL Gentlemen of the Jury : This is the first time I was ever in 
such a pickle — never did I before appear before a jury of my 
country. This Mr. Dodder has brought me here, and I have to 
appeal to you, not knowing whether yqu are Woolly Heads, Silvei 
Grays, Hard Shells, or Soft Shells. Yet I think this Dodder will 
find out, before I am through, that I am a harder shell than he 
imagined. 

19 



l*4fe t^t CftULT6tL. 

You know, gentlemen, that I am in the eWploy o*f the l&OfgMip 
Valley, Fotrfestburgtt, and Pbrt Jervis Plank Eoad 0<>ttipa4y, «r a 
gkte-ke^i;mr. No^, iiflMi thec^m^pany HmCrAe \ip^ tlkmgi^ia toil^ 
to collect tolls, this Bodder ^ms one of the Mhabftitiit* I h\md 
thei'e in the woodis, ahd I i^l say fbrhiito,^hAt h« iS' a^vwy Air 
st^cimen' df ther t^t of tbef py!»[m!itioi&. Btft iJber^ Is li't any cf 
them that se^ih tOr appt^6l&te tA\ tlii» betfeftIS of thisr plavik rond. 

It let out to civilization a class of pe(ypf6 who never befbi^er htui 
the idea that thete wa^ su«^' a tMilg' asf dVflf^d' Iff^, «&d this Dod- 
der is one of them. This BbMer Mi» rhf net*^^ nfeighbor; aiid a 
good deal nearer than I wanted him ; and I had if t beett thW0 lohg 
bBfbte' I heand t^ttt he had he^tt Ifiv/g abdut m« to- oA^ of th^ di- 
rectors, and I soon found out that he wanted to get hi» son, wto 
was sworn here against mfe, in mf piit6e; Buff he hatt^ii't ^e&M^ it 
yet, and if you do n't dati^iet me, I fetjkon h^ ^on't very soon.- 

It won't take long to dispose of Dodder Ifo ST. fie t)«siit«9»that 
he saw me tht»# thr^ stcibe^ tft bi9 Hi^f^, i^d saw the '*dd- nsan 
dodge.'' On cross-examination, he* sttys tt^ he Was ifr Ms o%n 
house iir th^ Woods, iirid had td lodk o^er & Mil twefitjr feet bi|^, 
and also ovef two ^b-fenc«»tfndth^e» stone Wttll». Wall! li IM- 
tells the truth, all I wish is that I hiMd youn^g ]^oiM^» eyesi B^ 
is certainly a rftitiarkiibl^ boy, and ctn't dferiy* hi* " father." 

I am willing to i^mit tiiat T done wrotfg in throwing cfloifieerat' 
I^odder, and I apoldgize tb all the world, ai^ this coiiuty ^tiotil- 
larly, for it. I the^fbre confess myself guiHy of the assataltj bu<^ 
the battery I detiy ! and if you ^M me guilty of the bttttwy, 1 iHft 
appeal fi'om the decision to the Gotirt of high Heiaveii Itself^ b^feiif' 
1 will subitiit to it. 

Kow, gentlemen, you staW Mr. Dodder, tmA Me4rd httitf^ imei^ 
upon me. I asked him a gteat nfta/ny ^tiedtidnds, and I wits mtty tH 
hear him answet as he did. I upright have asked him maltiy' mor^ 
questions — I rtight have asked him? if h^ dfdn't kill my catr attd 
if be didn't stone my chickens^ because they trespaeseflft ift bi# 
W'oods, \frhere actually the rocks ate so thick that the oUts can % 
tad their Way up through them ; brit thefl I Mtoew he Would detiy 
it, and it would grieve me to hear him. He admits that he wtt» 
driving my three cows up the road, and that he struck atoijeef 
them, and he says it was with & smdl switch^ I have prtfv^d that 
this switch wad k pole about ten feet long, and about ih¥^ inoheo 
across the but-eud, and I have also proved that when he struck^ 
th^ cow fell It is true my witness could n't swettr that tfe^ stknk 
hit her, he was so far off; but take the blow ai^ thef fall tegeMiiefr 
and we can guess the rest. If you, gentlemen, should see me poifi% 
a; gun at a mail, ant} piill the tricker, see the flash, and helir# the 
report, and at the same lime see the man drop, I think yoiu Wduld 
say that I shot him, althou^ yoU might not see the ball strike hitfir 

Now the fact is, gentlemen, I saw Dodder and the cows cotaiilf 
lip the road. It is true, he says he was n't ddvlng them, hni^ sayi^ 
he and the cows was both going along the r^ad in one direietidiy 
and this was as near as I could get him to the cows or to th« iJivMtf 
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bnt i£ is proved' t&ae t&e C($wr ^en gofarg* dmig'tllkitS 6f lihn, mS 
He was totiomttg after thttn, ^tttkihg eit Uteiti Mf/itW Mr m&e switch' 
ten feet long and two inched flcrods' the butt, and I reekoil yott'U 
think he was " driving '^ tliefli. I strng' otrt ttf him, ^' Dt^dtfer, stop !" 
but he did n't mind, and I just threw a stone in that direction, 
wfaSch went about fifteen feet over hfs hejid, at the same time going 
toward him/ He paid no attention, and I sung out again, " Dodder, 
stop !" Still he did n^f miiid me, and then I' Jrrtt tltferw another 
stone >. but on* he came, and on I went, and I threw the third stone, 
which he days hit him on the bac^k of the neck, but MtMth 1 think 
id fiitliey strmtge, asf W6 imr&gtAhg toward each* oth^r a» Smte^ m 
w^ eoxAA ga. 9tti he nover slafcted: up^ and by tkia Ihne we w«re 
ii«Mtft& nbmt eight feet of ettch other. I halted, and hallooed at 
tW top of my veiee, " Dodder, why in thunder do n't you stop 1^ 
About then he did stop, and raised his ten feet switch, as ii to 
strike me. I sung out, « Mh Dodder; look out ! You may w^hip 
tity cowis, but if yotr ^^kp me with ^a^ swit^, ycm *H woAhip mi 
aiifttal that'll ho(^ I'' 

If ow^ gtfnitkhmeti, if yOu coiiylct me; this court cwx fine me $250, 
and jug mo for six months, and if you really think I ought to be 
oonvieted of this assault, say so; for I'atn in fa*vor of living up to 
the laws, as long as they arc laWs, whether it is t^ PogiMvc S^aw 
£a)^, the Nebraska Bill, dt the Ssici^ Cawv^ I will read yim a 
Ittile law, Imm^ti which I hwrn jmst sote in a book I found here. 

SFick* up a hna ho&k^ <m4 r^dds ;) " Every man has a right to 
iefend himself from personal violence.'* Now I don't knoW 
whether that is a law or not^ but I find it in a law book. Wall, 
gentlemen, here is an old man who looks as if he might kn>ow0eiHe- 
tttiirg, atnd he says 'tis good law* Now if you will ttir» to Barbour 
8<»mefhi^, page 399, you 11 find that the samo doctrine applies to 
eatltle: therefor^ I take it, I bad a right to defend my cows against 
Dodder's ten foot switch. Why, gentlemen, nearly all my wealth 
is invested in them three cows, and you can 't wonder that I became 
a' little excited When I saw Dodder switching them* wi^ this tea 
foot pole. I am a poor fttrnt and have a lar^e fatmily^ oonsistii^: 
of a wife and six children, which I reckon is doing very well for so 
small a man as I am, and I eoold not afford to let Dodder kill 
my cows. 

Now, gentlemen, I do n't believe ydu *1I convict me, after what 
I" hovel said Biit if you do, and this oourt fines me $250> I shall 
"ro^diate," becaiuse I " can't pay." And if I am jugged for six 
months, why these Dodders will have it all their own way up here. 
But, notwithstanding all this, I am willing to risk myself in your 
hands j and if you think I ought to* have stood by ahd not done 
any' thing, when I saw Dodder hammMfing my eews# why then I am 
" gone in/' toll-gate and all. 

It is true, I am a poor man, but not a mean one. The name of 
Allington can be traced to the May Flower. When she landed the 
pilgrims on Plymouth Bo^ among the passengers was a Widow, ^ 
Mary AlUngton, with four fatherless children, and I am descended 
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from that Puritan stock; and from that day to this there has never 
lived an AlliDgton who hadn't Yankee spirit enough to stone a 
Dodder for poling his cows. I am done. 

Jury, Not guilty. {Scene closes amid shouts) 



BECITATIONS FROM SHAKESPEARE. 

Undsr this head will be found those soliloquies and speeches in 
the various plays of Shakespeare which are suitable for recitation. 

We are well aware that no extract from Shakespeare can be recit- 
ed with true excellence, unless the oratOT is acquainted with more 
of the play from which it is taken than a short extract alone. Therd 
are explanations almost invariably in other parts of the play, which 
illustrate minutely the character of the extract, and render the 
chosen item more intelligible to the reciter. Yet, to have all the 
selections of Shakespeare which are truly valuable for individual re- 
citation in one paper, surely will not be without value, even if all 
our readers coincide with ourself in the above remarks. When 
the student is not acquainted with the production containing the 
selection he wishes to recite, the original can be consulted, while 
we hope our short remarks may not be without some degree of 
illustration to the orator. 

Every student of oratory should understand Shakespeare. He 
must understand nature, and where else can he find Qature so truly 
delineated. Nor is this the only source of knowledge found in his 
exhaustless realms. Where will he find such a storehouse of words, 
such variety of expression, so beautiful figures, so exalted poetry, 
The true beauties of these emblems cannot be displayed without 
the scenery which originally adorned them. 

RICHARD III. 

Extract I. — His Soliloquy. 

To delineate the character of Richard III. truly in the following 
selections, the deformities of his person must be displayed. They 
are indispensable to illustrate the language in the following soliloquy. 
The withered arm, the hunchback, his decrepitude, (as these were 
the deformities of Richard,) should be represented. No other deliv 
ery can render so small a portion of Richard III. interesting. 

Now is the winter of our discontent 
Uade glorious summer by this son of York ; 
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And all the clouds, that lower ^d< upon our house, 

In the deep bosom of the ocean buried. 

Now are our brows bound with viotorioua wreaths, 

Our bruised arms hung up for monuments, 

Our stern alarums ohang'd to merry meetitogs, 

Our dreadful marches to delightful measures. 

Grim-visag'd war hath smoothed his wrinkled froolt; 

And now, instead of mounting barbed steeds* ■'• 

To fright the souls of fearful adversaries, 

He capers nimbly in a lady's chamber, 

To the lascivious pleasing of a lute. ^ 

But I, that am not shap'd for sportive trioks^ 

Nor made to court an amorous looking-glass*^ 

I, that am rudely stamp d, and want lovers majesty, 

To strut before a wanton, ambling nymph — 

I, that am curtail'd of this fair proportion. 

Cheated of feature by dissembling nature, 

D^form'd, unfinished, sent before my time 

Into this breathing world, scarce half made np, 

And that so lamely and unfashionably. 

That dogs bark at me, as I halt by them ; 

Why, I in this weak piping time of peace, 

Have no delight to pass away the time ; 

Unless to spy my shadow in the sun. 

And descant on mine own deformity ; 

And therefore, since I cannot prove a lover, 

To entertain these fair well-spoken days, 

I am determined to prove a villain, 

And hate the idle pleasures of these days. 

Plots have I laM, inductions dangerous. 

By drunken prophesies, libels, and dreams, 

To set my brother Clarence and the king. 

In deadly hate the one against the other : 

And if king Edward be as true and just, 

As I am subtle, false, and treacherous, 

This day should Clarence, closely be mew'd up, 

About a prohesy, which says, that G 

Of Edward's heirs the murderer shall be. 

Extract II. — Bichard's Ani^Rfiss to his Officbrs. 

Go, gentlemen, every man unto his charge ; 
Let not our babbling dreams affright our souls ; 
Conscience is but a word that cowards use^ 
Devis'd, at first, to keep the strong in awe ; 
Our strong amis be our conscience, swords out law. 
March on, join bravely, let us to *t pell-mell ; 
If not to heaven, then hand in hand to hell. 
What shall I say more than I have inferred t 
fLemember whom you are to cope withal — 



A sort of yagabonds'r of' naealfl^ rmw^msfs^ 
A scum of Bretagne's, and base Iwdte^pMiaMits; 
Whom their o 'er-tflt^d^ttiitvjrvoniitBiftrrt^ 
To desperate ventures, and asMnr'd cbestrnedtoni. 
You sleeping safe, they bring you to unresl); ' 
You having lands, and Vtm^ witk beaatt ous wiTMy 
They would distrato'lOw »o«e^ cKstain the odiev; 
And who doth lead theitf^ bot^paltry MIoiw; 
Long kept in Bretagne, at im nwthev^s taut f 
A milk-sop, one that never in bis li& 
Felt so much cold, as over shoes in stour f 
Let 's whip those stragglei» o^er thif seas' again f 
Lash hence these over-woeiiiBg r^gs of Vnm»t 
These famish'd b«iggnar^weiH7i of t^eiy'livBS; 
Who, but for dreaming en- tills ibnd exploit, 
For want of means, poor rats, Imi bang'd tiMmselvesr 
If we be conquered, let men^cosquieF us. 
And not these bastard Bretagnes* whom mxrlaAlmwt 
Have in their one land bettlAii, boU/d, and thunp'd:;: 
And, on record, left them the heira «tf 9lume* t 
Shall these enjoy our lands ? lie with our wives'? 
Ravish our daughters ? — Binrfey I hewr l^eir dram^ 
Fight, gentlemen of England i fighlv bold yeomen f 
Draw, archers, draw your arrows td 'the bead I 
Spur your proud horses hard, and vicb in bleod 1 
Amaze the welkin with your' brokea slairBBl 

JULIUS C^SAE. 
Extract I. — Brutus' Snou^H to Tnys ¥usmaANB% 



Romans, countrymen, and lovers I hear me for my cause; and 
be silent, that you may hear : believe me for mine honor ; and have 
respect to mine honor, that you may believe : censure me in your 
wisdom; and awaken your senses, that you may the better judge. 
If there be any in this assembly, any dear friend of Gsesar's, to- 
him I say, that Brutus' love to Gsescu' was no less than his. If 
then that friend demand, why Brutus rose againsi Ca^aar, this is 
my answer : Not that I loved Caesar less, but that 1 loved Rome 
more. Had you rather Gsesar were living, and die all slaves : than 
that CsBiSar wef^edead, to live all free men ? As CcBsar lovM me, I 
weep for him ; as he was fortunate, I rejoice at it; as he was valiant, 
I honor him; but as he was ambitious, I slew him. There are tears^ 
for his love ; joy, for his fortune; honor, for his valpr; and death, 
for his ambition. Who is here so base, that would be a bond- 
man? If any, speak; for him have I offended. Who is here so 
rude, that would not be a Roman ? If any, speak ; for him have I 
offended. Who is here so vile, that will not love his country I If 
any, speak; for him have I offended. I pause fox a reply. 
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Extract II^^-^-^a^MMNiy'cStJBrBAPtt ovrb CU^ab'bBopy. 

This speech is almost'invariably misnn^ertrtooa. E^en'profetstd 
elocutionists have explained it in such a manner, they destroy 
much of its beauty and true mea«^. ^Thia enror arises from sup- 
posing the selection ironicaL 

It seems to us» Shakspeare iras far 1)oo thcrrcvgbly aoqflin&ftt^d 
with the character of mankind, to send an orator forth to speak to 
a populace who were in favor of flie ^ery man, against whom he 
wished to excite hatred, and then, adireeaingthem with the most con- 
temptible reproaches, to change their honest minds. Irony i^ as 
quickly understood as more definite terms, and had Antony hittted 
in that exclamation, that Brutus and the rest were not ** hamrahle 
men'* he would not have 'been permitted to pronounce a single sen- 
tence in favor of mighty Gaaar. .All were satisfied with the expla- 
nation of Brutus, and were about to depart in quietude whan Aatony 
requests the lending df their ears ; they granted them, and he spoke 
in accordance with all their minds : " Brutus is an honorable man/' 
It would have been folly for him to. have spoken otherwise. But, 
in order to change their heneat belief, he points them to the honor- 
able deeds of Gsesar, tells them of his will, pictures ,his death, 
and displays his mantle thrust in twenty plaoee. The emotion 
of grief is awakened; he sees it, and exclaims In terms of revenge, 
" Hei5B 18 himfeff mari'd, imj y^u tee, by traitois." 

Such a delivery shows the true beauty of ttie speech, and it 
seems to us its true character. 

Friends, Romans, countrymen, lend me your ears ; 
I come to bury Caesar, not to praise him. 
The evil, that men do, lives after them ; 
The good is oft interred with their bones ; 
So let it be with Ceesar ! The noble Brutus 
Hath told you Caesar was ambitious : 
If it were so, it was a grievous fault ; 
And grievously hath Caesar answered it. 
Here, under leave of Brutus, and the rest 
(For Brutus is an honorable man ; 
So are they all, all honorable men) 
Come I to speak in Caesar's funeral. 
He was my friend, faithful and just to me : 
But Brutus says, he was ambitious ; 
And Brutus is an honorable man. 
He hath brought many captives home to Rome, 
Whose ransoms did the general coffers fill : 
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Did this in Cesar seem ambitions 1 

When that the poor have cried, Gassarliath wept; 

Ambition should be made of sterner stuff: 

Yet Brutus si^s he was ambitious ; 

And Brutus is an honorable mat. 

You all did see, that on the Lupercal, 

I thrice presented him a kingly crown. 

Which he did thrice refuse. Was this ambition t 

Yet Brutus says he was ambitious ; 

And sure he is an honorable man. 

I speak not to disprove what Brutus spoke, 

But here I am to speak what I do know. 

You all did love him once, not without cause ; 

What cause withholds you then to mourn for him f 

judgment, thou art fled to brutish beasts, 

And men have lost their reason ! Bear v^ith me ; 

My heart is in the coflSn there with Casar, 

And I must pause till it come back to me. 

^ But yesterday, the word of Caesar might 

Have stood against the world : now lies he there, 

And none so poor to do him reverence. 

masters ! if I were disposed to stir 
Your hearts and minds to mutiny and rage, 

1 should do Brutus wrong, and Cassius wrong, 
Who, you all know, are honorable men : 

I will do them no wrong ; I rather choose 
To wrong the dead, to wrong myself, and you, 
Than I will wrong such honorable men. 

HBut here 's a parchment with the seal of OffiSar ; 
I found it in his closet; 't is his will : 
Let but the commons hear this testament 
(Which, pardon me, I do not mean t^ read) 
And they would go and kiss dead Ca3sar's wounds. 
And dip their napkins in his sacred blood ; 
Yea, beg a hair of him for memory, 
And, dying, mention it within their wills, 
Bequeathing it, as a rich legacy. 
Unto their issue. 

'^^ If you have tears, prepare to shed them now. 
You all do know this mantle : I remember 
The first time ever Caesar put it on ; 
*Twas on a summer's evening in his tent ; 
That day he overcame the Nervii. 
Look ! in this place, ran Cassius' dagger through. 
See, what a rent the envious Casca made : 
Through this, the well-beloved Brutus stabb'd ; 
And, as he pluck'd his <Jursed steel away, 
Mark, how the blood of Cajsar followed it; 
As rushing out of doors to be resolv'd, 
If Brutus so unkindly knock'd, or no ; 
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For Brutus, as you know, was Gsesar's angel : 
Judge, p you gods, how dearly Ceesar lov*d him ! 
This was the most unkindest cut of all : 
For when the noble Csssar saw him stab. 
Ingratitude, more strong than traitors' arms. 
Quite Yi^nquish'd him ;'then burst his mighty heart, 
And, in his mantle muffling up his face. 
Even at the base of Pompey's statue, 
Which all the while ran blood, great Osesar fell. 
0, what a fall was there, my countrymen ! 
Then I, and you, and all of us fell down. 
Whilst bloody treason flourish'd over us. 

now you weep, and I preceive, you feel 
The dint of pity ; these are gracious drops. 
Kind souls, what, weep you, when you but behold 
Our Caesar's vesture wounded ? Look you here ! 
Here is himself, marr*d, as you see, by traitors. 

Good friends, sweet friends, let me not stir you up 
To such a sudden flood 6f mutiny. 
They that have done this deed are honorable. 
What private griefs they have, alas, I know not, 
That made them do it ; they are wise and honorable, 
And will, no doubt, with reason answer you. 

1 come not friends to steal away your hearts; 
I am no orator, as Brutus is : 

But, as you know me all, a plain, blunt man. 

That love my frien^; and that they know full well. 

That give me public leave to speak of him. 

For I have neither writ, nor words* nor worth. 

Action, nor utterance, nor the power of speech. 

To stir men's blood : I only speak right on ; 

I tell you that which you yourselves do know ; 

Show you sweet Ca3sar's wounds, poor, poor, dumb mouths I 

And bid them speak for nie. But, wer6 I Brutus, 

And Brutus Antony, there where an Anto^ 

Would ruffle up your spirits, and put a tongue 

In every wound of Caesar, that should move 

The stones of Rome to rise and mutiny. 

HAMLET. 

Extract I. — Hamlet's FmsT Soliloquy. 

Oh, that this too, too solid flesh would melt, 
Thaw, and resolve itself into a dew ! 
Or that the Everlasting had not fix'd 
His canon 'gainst self-slaughter ! O God ! O God ! 
How weary, stale, flat, and unprofitable 
Seem to me all the uses of this world ! 
Fie on 't i Oh fie ! 't is iw unweeded garden, 
20 
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That grows to seed ; things rmk nod grow |b laatorfl 
Possess it merely. That it should eo^ae to this ! 
But two months dead — nay, not so mtt<)h; ViOt.twp. 
So excellent a king, that was, to this, 
Hyperion to a Satyr ; ao Joving tp o^y mother* 
That he might: i^t Jet ^'en the winds of heay^n 
Visit her face too roughly. Heaven and eiurth ! 

Must I remember T- Why, sbd wpuld Jiaqg -on )um» 

As if increase of appetite had grown 

By what it fed on ; and yet, within a month '^^-^ 

Let me not think on t — Frailty, thy name i» W^aan ! — r-- 

A little month, or ere those shoes were !(^,. 

With which she followed my poor father's bfldyi 

Like Niobe, all tears, why rfw, even sb^— — 

heaven ! a beast, that wants discourse of reason, 

Would have mourned longer married with myuiH^lie, 

My father's brother, but no more like my father, 

Than I to Hercules. Within a noionth, 

Ere yet the salt of most unrighteous tears 

Had left the flushing in her gauled eyes. 

She married. Oh, most wicked speed, to pup^t, 

With such dextearity, to incestuous sheets ! 

It is not, nor it can not oome to good. 

But break, my heart ; for X must hold n»y too^eJ 

Extract U, — MAMhwr*B Soujuo^ii v. 

The general tenor of this celebrated soliloquy, which undoubtedly 
surpasses all others in the English language, is too well understood, 
feo require general comment ; however, its comjmrUm tf deep md 
death, of which so much is debated, calls for our understanding ^f 
those lines. 

It is plain, Hamlet wishes to end his troubles, and meditates 

suicide — " to die;" and reasons that, even by a sleep, to end the 

heart-ache, is a '< consummation devoutly to be wished." Again 

he compared sleep and death, in deep thought, repeating only his ' 

subjects of comparison, then views sleep with horrors — dreams; 

and should death, also, have dreams ? The thought " must give 

us pause — 

" That makes calamity of so long life.'* 

Like the former selection, it requires colloquial voice alpne, as do 
the speeches of Hamlet generally. 

To be, or not to be ? that is the question — 
Whether 't is nobler in the mind, to suffer 
The slings and arrows of outrageous fortune, 
Or to take arms against a sea of troubles. 
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And, by opposing, end them. To die — to sleep — 

No more ? and, by a sleep, to say we end 

The heart-ache, and the thousand natural shocks 

That flesh is heir to — 't is a consummation 

Devoutly to be wish'd. To die — to sleep — 

To sleep ! perchance to dream. Aye, there *s the rub ; 

For in that sleep of death what dreams may come, 

When we have shuffled off this mortal coil. 

Must give us pause. There 's the respect. 

That makes calamity of so long life ; 

For who would bear the whips and scorns of time, 

The oppressor's wrong, the proud man's contumely. 

The pangs of despis'd love, the law's delay, 

The insolence of office, and the spurns 

That patient merit of the unworthy takes ; 

When he himself might his quietus make. 

With a bare bodkin ? Who would fardels bear, 

To groan and sweat under a weary life, 

But that the dread of something after death. 

That undiscovered country, from whose bourne, 

No traveler returns, puzzles the will. 

And makes us rather bear those ills we have. 

Than fly to others that we know not of? 

Thus conscience does make cowards of Us all, 

And thus the native hue of resolution 

Is sicklied o'er with the pale cast of thought ; 

And enterprises of great pith and moment, 

With this regard, their currents turn awry. 

And lose the name of action. 

Extract III. — Hamlet's Advice to the Players. 

This short extract on oratory contains that instruction which 
will lead, if followed, to true oratorical delivery. Hamlet pohits 
us to nature, and bids us read fi'om her volume alone. There we 
find " the action suited to the word, the word to the action." The 
world never produced a more thorough student of nature than 
Shakespeare; and, by the following, it will be seen, he was well 
aware of the cause of the failure of the students of oratory. 

This extract should be the first study of the orator ; for it con- 
tains those elements, from which he must derive his delivery. In 
recitation, this selection requires a colloquial voice, with very little 
action. 

Speak the speech, I pray you, as I pronounced it to you, trip- 
pingly on the tongue. But if you mouth it, as many of our players 
do, I had as lieve the town crier spoke my lines. Nor do not saw 
the air too much with your hand thus • but use all gently : for in 
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the very torrent, tempest, and, as I may say, whirlwind of your pas- 
sion, you must acquire and beget a temperance that may give it 
smoothness. Oh ! it offends me to the soul to hear a robustious, 
periwig-pated fellow tear a passion to tatters, to very rags, to split 
the ears of the groundlings, who, for the most part, are capaole 
of nothing but inexplicable dumb shows, and noise. I could have 
such a fellow whipped for overdoing Termagant; it out-herods 
Herod. Pray you, avoid it. 

Be not too tame neither ; but let your own discretion be your 
tutor. Suit the action to the word, the word to the action, with 
this special observance, that you o'erstep not the modesty of nature; 
for any thing so overdone is from the purpose of playing, whose 
end, both at the first and now, was and is, to hold, as *t were, the 
mirror up to nature ; to show virtue her own feature ; scorn, her 
own image ; and the very age and body of the time, his form and 
pressure. Now this overdone, or come tardy oflf, though it make 
the unskillful laugh, can not but make the judicious grieve ; the 
censure of which one must, in your allowance, o'erweigh a whole 
theater of others. Oh ! there be players that I have seen play, 
and heard others praise, and that highly (not to speak it profanely) 
that neither having the accent of christian, nor the gait of christian, 
pagan, or man, have so strutted and bellowed, that I have thought 
some of nature's journeymen had made men, and not made them 
well, they imitated humanity so abominably. 

Extract IV. — Soliloquy of the Kino. 

Oh ! my offense is rank ; it smells to heaven. 
It hath the primal, eldest curse upon it — 
A brother's murder. Pray I can not. 
Though iBolination be as sharp as 't will, 
My stronger guilt defeats my strong intent ; 
And, like a man to double business bound, 
I stand in pause where I shall first begin, 
And both neglect. What if this cursed hand 
Were thicker than itself with brother's blood, 
Is there not rain enough in the sweet heavens 
To wash it white as snow 1 Whereto serves mercy. 
But to confront the visage of oflfense 1 
And what 's in prayer but this twofold force, 
To be forestalled ei;e we come to fall. 
Or pardon'd, being down 1 Then I '11 look up ; 
My fault is past. But oh ! what form of prayer 
Can serve my turn 1 Forgive me my foul murder ! — 
That can not be ; since I am still possess'd 
Of those effects for which I did the murder — 
My crown, mine own ambition, and my queen. 
May one be pardon'd, and retain the offense 1 
In the corrupted currents of this world. 
Offense's gilded hand may shove by justice ; 
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And oft 't is seen, the wicked prize itself 

Buys out the law ; but 't is not so above. 

There, is no shuffling ; there, the aotion lies 

In his true nature, and we ourselves compelled, 

Even to the teeth and forehead of our faults, 

To give in evidence. What then ? What rests ? 

Try what repentance can. What can it not ? 

Yet what can it, when one can not repent ? 

Oh, wretched state ! Oh, bosom black as death ! 

Oh, limed soul ! that, struggling to be free. 

Art more engaged. Help, angels ! Make assay ! 

Bow, stubborn knees; and, heart, with strings of steely 

Be soft as sinews of the new-born babe 1 

All may be well. 

OTHELLO. 
His Speboh beforb the Senate. 

Most potent, grave, and reverend signiors. 
My very noble and approved good masters. 
That I have ta'en away this old man's daughter. 
It is most true ; true, 1 have married her ; 
The very head and front of my offending 
Hath this extent^ no more. Rude am I in my speech. 
And little bless'd with the set phrase of peace ; 
For since these arms of mine had seven years' pith. 
Till now, some nine moons wasted^ they have us'd 
Their dearest action in the tented field ; 
And little of this great world can I speak. 
More than pertains to feats of broil and battle ; 
And therefore, little shall I grace my cause. 
In speaking for myself: yet, by your gracious patience, 
I will a round unvarnish'd tale deliver 
Of my whole course of love ; what drugs, what charms, 
What conjuration, and what mighty magic 
(For such proceeding I am charged withal) 
I won his daughter with. 

Her father lov'd me ; oft invited me ; 
Still questioned me the story of my life ; 
From year to year, the battles, sieges, fortijnes, 
That I have _pass'd. 

I ran it through, e'en from my boyish days. 
To the very moment he bade me tell it ; 
Wherein I spoke of most disastrous chances. 
Of moving accidents by flood and field. 
Of hair-breadth 'scapes i' the imminent deadly breach ; 
Of being taken by the insolent foe. 
And sold to slavery ; of my redemption thence, 
And portance in my travels' history. 
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These things to hear» 
Would Desdemona seriously inoliue ; 
But still the house affairs would draw her thence, 
Which ever as she could with haste dispatch, 
She 'd come again, and, with a greedy ear. 
Devour up my discourse; which I observing. 
Took onde a pliant hour, and found good means 
To draw from her a prayer of earnest heart, 
That I would all my pilgrimage dilate, 
Whereof, by parcels, she had something heard. 
But not intentively. I did consent ; 
And often did beguile her of her tears. 
When I did speak of some distressful stroke 
That my youth suffered. My story being done, 
She gave me, for my pains, a world of sighs ; 
She swore. In faith 't was strange, 't was passing strange, 
'Twas pitiful, 'twas wondrous pitiful. 
She wish'd she had not heard it ; — ^yet she wish'd 
That heaven had made her such a man. She thank'd me ; 
And bade me, if I had a friend that lov'd her, 
I should but teach him how to tell my story. 
And that would woo her. On this hint I spake ; 
She lov'd me for the dangers I had pass'd. 
And I lov'd her, that she did pity them. 
This only is the witchcraft I have us'd. 

MACBETH. 

His Soliloquy. 

To recite this selection truthfully, is to become the thorough rep- 
resentative of Shakesperian character. The strong fear evinced 
on seeing the air-drawn dagger, the gestures displayed in grasping 
the imaginary instrument ; the expression, on finding it merely air ; 
and the posture, in seeking Duncan's chamber so silently that 

" The very stones prate not of my whereabout,!* 
are points which no ordinary student of oratory can present. They 
must require study and experience. • 

Is this a dagger which I see before me, 
The handle towards my hand 1 Gome, let me clutch thee ! 
I have thee not ; and yet I see thee still. 
Art.thou not, fatal vision, sensible 
To feeling, as to sight ? or art thou but 
A dagger of the nfind, a false creation. 
Proceeding from the heat-oppressed brain ] 
I see thee yet, in form as palpable 

* We shall give, under the head of Passion, the shorttr extracts «f Shaki* 
fpeare, which otherwise might claim. a place here. 
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As this which now I draw. 

Thou marshall'st me the way that I was going ; 

And such an instrument I was to use. 

Mine eyes are made the fools o' the other senses, 

Or else worth all the rest. I see thee still ! 

And on thy blade and dudgeon, gouts of blood, 

Which was not so before. There *s no such thing ; 

It is the bloody business which informs 

Thus to my eyes. Now o'er the one half world, * 

Nature seems dead, and wicked dreams abuse 

The curtained sleep ; now witchcraft celebrates 

Pale Hecate's oflfering ; and wither'd murder, 

Alarum'd by his sentinel, the wolf, 

Whose howl 's his watch, thus with his stealthy pace, 

Towards his design. 

Moves like a ghost. Thou sure and firm-set earth, 

Hear not my steps, which way they walk, for fear 

Thy very stones prate of my whereabout, 

And take the present horror from the time 

Which now suits with it. 

I go, and it is done ; the bell invites me. 

Hear it not, Duncan ; for it is a knell 

That summons thee to heaven or to hell ! 



THE ELDER'S DEATH-BED. 

Although we take this selection from a collection of readings, 
we think its beauties, as an oratorical selection, are not generally 
appreciated ; and we doubt not that it is unknown as a recitation, 
although so well calculated for that purpose. The reciter who can 
delineate the elder, the son, grandson, pastor, and wife, will find it 
not inferior in interest to any prose selection we have yet given. 
But this is not all the purpose to which it is well adapted. As a 
dialogue which would form a beautiful tableau, it seems to us, 
hardly equaled. With little ingenuity of scenery, it could be rep- 
resented to the life, and, when thus displayed, will far surpass the 
common dialogues undertaken at school exhibitions. 

The speeches of each character in the narrative are so plainly 
represented, that they may be selected at once, if desired, 

*' If the storm do not abate," said the sick man after a pause, 
" it will be hard for my friends to carry me over the drifts to the 
kirkyard." This sudden approach to the grave, struck, as with a 
bar of ice, the heart of the loving boy, and with a long, deep sigh 
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he fell down, with his face like ashes, on the bed, while the old 
man's palsied right hand had just strength to lay itself upon his head. 

** God has been gracious to me a sinner," said the dying man. 
"During thirty years that I have been an elder in your kirk/ 
never have I missed sitting there one Sabbath. When the 
mother of my children Was taken from me — it was on a Tues- 
day she died — and on a Saturday she was buried. We stood to- 
gether when my Alice was let down into the narrow house made 
for all living. On the Sabbath I joined in the public worship of 
God — she commanded me to do so the night before she went away. 
I could not join in the psalm that Sabbath, for her voice was not 
in the throng. Her grave was covered up, and grass and flowers 
grew there." 

The old man ceased speaking, and his grandchild, now able to 
endure the scene — for strong passion is its own support — glided 
softly to a little table, and bringing a cup in which a cordial had 
been mixed, held it in his small, soft hands, to his grandfather's 
lips. He drank, and then said, "Come closer to me, Jamie, and 
kiss me for thine own and thy father's sake ; " and as the child 
fondly pressed his rosy lips on those of his grandfather, so white 
and withered, the tears fell over all the old man's face, and then 
trickled down on the golden head of the child sobbing in his bosom. 

" Jamie, thy own father has forgotten th^e in thy infancy, and 
me in my old age ; but, Jamie, forget not thou thy father, nor thy 
mother ; for that, thou knowest and feelest, is the commandment 
of God." 

The broken-hearted boy could give no reply. He had gradually 
stolen closer and closer unto the loving old man, and now was ly- 
ing, worn out with sorrow, drenched and dissolved in tears, in his 
grandfather's bosom. His mother had sunk down on her knees, 
and hid her face with her hands. " Oh ! if my husband knew but 
of this — ^he would never, never desert his dying father!" And I 
now knew that the elder was praying on his death-bed for a dis- 
obedient and wicked son. 

At this affecting time the minister took the family bible on his 
knees, and said, " Let us sing to the praise of God, part of the fif- 
teenth psalm." Ere the psalm was yet over, the door was opened, 
and a tall fine looking man entered, but with a lowering and dark 
countenance, seemingly in sorrow, in misery, and remorse. Agi- 
tated, confounded, and awe-struck by the melancholy and dirge-like 
music, he sat down on a chair, and looked with a ghastly face 
toward his father's death-bed. When the psalm ceased, the elder 
said with a solemn voice, " My son — thou art come in time to receive 
thy father's blessing. May the remembrance of what will happen 
in this room, before the morning again shines over the hazel-glen, 
win thee from the error of thy ways ! Thou art here to witness 
the mercy of thy God and thy Saviour, whom thou hast forgotten. " 

The minister looked, if not with a stern, yet with an upbraiding 
countenance, on the young man, who had not recovered his speech, 
and 4iaid, "William ! for three years past, your shadow has not dark- 
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ened the door of the house of God. They who fear not the thun- 
der, may tremble at the still, small voice — ^now is the hour for re- 
pentance — ^tbat your father's spirit may carry up to Heaven, tid- 

^ ings of a contrite Soul, saved from the company of sinners! " 

The young man, with much effort, advanced to the bed-side, and 
at last found voice to say," Father — I am not without the affections 
of nature — and I hurried home the moment I heard that the minis- 
ter had been seen riding toward our house. I hope that you will 
yet recover, and, if I have ever made you unhappy, I ask your for- 
giveness; for though I may not think as you do on matters of re- 
ligion, I have a human heart, father ! I may have been unkind, but 
I am not cruel. I ask your forgiveness." 

" Come near to me, William ; kneel down by the bedside, and let 
my hand feel the head of my beloved son — ^for blmdness is coming 
fast upon me. Thou wert my firstbofn, and thou art my only living 
son. All thy brothers and sisters are lying in the church-yard, beside 
her whose sweet face thine own, William, did once So much resem- 
ble. Long wert thou the joy, the pride of my soul, — ay, t4>o much 
the pride, for there was hot in all the parish, such a son, as my own 
William. If thy heart has since been changed, God may inspire it 
again with right thoughts. I have sorely wept for thee — ay, Wil- 

, liam, when there was none near me — even as David wept for Ab- 
salom — for thee, my son, my son! '* 

A long, deep groan was the only reply ; but the whole body oi 
the kneeling man was convulsed ; and it was easy to see his suffer- 
ings, his contrition, his remorse, and his despair. The pastor said, 
with a sterner voice, and austerer countenance than were natural to 
him, " Know you whose hand is now lying on your rebellious head 1 
But what signifies the world, father, to him who has denied God, 
the Father of us all V " Oh ! press him not too hardly," said his 
weeping wife, coming forward from a dark corner of the room, where 
she tried to conceal herself in grief, fear, and shame. " Spare, oh ! 
spare by husband — he has never been kind to me;" and with 
that she knelt down beside him, with her long, soft, white arnas 
mournfully and afectionately laid across his neck. " Go thou like- 
wise, my sweet little Jamie," said the elder, " go even out of my 
bosom, and kneel down beside thy father and thy mother, so that 
I may bless you all at once, and with one yearning prayer." The 
child did as the solemn voice commanded, and knelt down, some- 
what timidly, by his father's side ; nor did the unhappy man decline 
encircling with "his arm, the child too much neglected, but still dear 
to him as his own blood, in spite of the deadening and debasing in- 
fluence of infidelity. 

" Put the word of God into the hands of my son, and let him 
read aloud to his dying father the 25th, 26th, and 27th verses of 
the eleventh chapter of the Gospel according to St. John." The 
pastor went up to the kneelers, and, with a voice of pity, condo- 
lence, and pardon, said, " There was a time when none, William, 
oould read the scriptures better than oonldst thou, can it be that 
21 
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the son of mv friend hath forgotten the lessons of his youth V* 
He had not forgotten them — ^there was no need of the repentant 
sinner to lift up his eyes from the bed side. The sacred stream of 
the Gospel had worn a channel in his heart, and the waters were 
again flowing. With a choked voice he said, ** Jesus said unto* 
her, I am the resurrection and the life : And whosoever liveth, 
and believth in me, shall never die. Believest thou this ? She 
said unto him, Yea, Lord : I believe thou art the Christ, the Son of 
God, which should come into the world." 

" That is not an unbeliever's voice," said the dying man triumph- 
antly ; " nor, William, hast thou an unbeliever's heart. Say that 
thou believest in what thou hast now read, and thy father will die 
happy !" "I do believe ; and as thou forgivest me, so may I be for- 
given by my Father who is heaven." The elder seemed like a 
man suddenly inspired with a new life. His faded eyes kindled — 
his pale cheeks glowed — ^his palsied hands seemed to wax strong — 
and his voice was as clear as that of manhood in its prime. '' Into 
thy hands, O God ! I commit my spirit ;" and so saying, he gently 
sunk back on his pillow, and I thought I heard a sigh. There was then 
a long deep silence, and the father, the mother, and the child, rose 
from their knees. The eyes of us all w ere turned towards the 
white, placid face of the figure now stretched in everlasting rest; 
and without lamentations, save the silent lamentation of the re- 
signed soul, we stood around the death-bed of the elder. 



This poem is a beautiful oratorical selection — and especially 
for a lady to recite. We say lady, for we consider woman should 
be skilled in oratory, as well as man. Some of our selections are 
well calculated for women to recite, and we hope they may be prac- 
ticed by them. 

THE BALLAD OF BASILE RENAUD. 

The summer sun bedecks Aigou, 
The harvest time keeps promise true. 
And I have kept my faith with you, 

Basile Benaud. 
The sun forsakes my dungeon walls, 
Across the fosse no shadow falls, 
I hear no answer to my calls, 

Basile Eenaud. 

(to be continued. 
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My name was Olara Madallloii ; 

I had a sister-— I had one 

Who should have been a hooded nun ; 

That made us three. 
Marie and I dwelt in the tower, 
But Angelique gave up her dower, 
And in a convent made her bower, 
^ The convent of St. Brie. 

There came a lover to our lands ; 
I wove my hair in shining bands. 
And put bright jewels on my hands, 

Basile Benaud. 
Ton looked at me as at a star. 
You said I was as cold and far ; 
I laugh now, thinking what you are, 

Basile Benaud. 

He gave me a betrothal ring, 

For him I learned to smile and sing; 

" Proud Clara have you found your king I " 

They said to me. 
So from the nuns came Angelique 
For her farewells. Oh ! she was meek. 
With saintly tresses down her cheek. 

And dcurk eyes soft to see. 

My love beheld her gentle face, 
Her little hands, and tender grace, 
Hiow dared you give her my right place 7 

Basile Benaud. 
I seoamed at her, I hated him ; 
But Marie said, ** His eyes are dim. 
Wero 't me !" So ran thy requiem, 

Basile Benaud. 

We took our counsel, nor would show 
Mere si^^ of vengeance than the snow 
That hides a traveler far below 

Its shining drift. 
The winter nights came on too fitst. 
But they two did not hear the blast 
That howled, and howled, and shivered past, 

And muttered in the rift. 

One night we were both grave and g&y. 

For Angelique had gone away, 

And one was sad, but two would play, 

Basile Benaud. 
The firelight glimmered in the hall, 
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The sconces burned with torehes tall. 
I, blinded* hunted to the wall, 
Basile Benaud. 

' " You must be hunter," Marie said. 

She tied the 'kerchief round Ms head ; 
I had a knife, and it grew red. 

But not with flame. 
His brow bent down upon my arm ; 
I laughed to see the working charm ; 
He had no will to do us harm, 

No breath to murmur blame. 

They haled us to a prison high, 
* Where all day long thick shadows lie, 
And in the sunlight we shall die, 

Basile Benaud. 
But I had vengeance ! though there be 
Only one sister left of three, 
An|;elique in the nunnery, 

Basile Benaud. 



SPEECH ON THE SEA-SEBPENT. 

My Fellow-Citizens : When Columbia, like the Boman 
mother, is asked to display her jewels, she proudly points to her 
Eagle and her Sea-serpent, and says r ' These are my jewels ! 
Grentlemen, when we contemplate the various wild beasts of the 
wilderness, and the amphibious denizens of the deep, that breathe 
the common air of this great republic — whether it be the shaggy 
buffalo standing at bay l^neatb the clifTs of Cordillera, and bellow- 
ing with disdain as he shakes his gory locks ; whether it be the 
grisly bear, that growling autocrat of the noountains, as he sits up- 
on the western cliffs, and beholds, on the one hand, the banners of 
civilization floating in the rising suif, and on the other, the solitary 
Oregon flowing to the Pacific through continuous woods ,• or whether 
it be the aligator, slumbering in the everglades, and shaking from 
his side the arrow of the lurking Seminole — the great American 
Sea-serpent raises bis blazing crest high above all, majestic, unap- 
proachable, and sublime. 

On every ocean where the broad-winged albatross dips his pin- 
ions in the foaming surge; in every polar gulf where the walrus 
punches, with his tusk, the white northern bear; in every bay 
where the frowning admiral anchors his battle-ships, and salutes, 
with roaring guns, the mom's fii*st blush; there will you find the Amer- 
ican Sea-serpent Now he gambols with the whirling water-spouts ; 
now he lashes, with his tail, the heaving billows ; anon he erects 
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Us cMBt in QiB a!r» and eatclies in his month the canxkni-lialla that 
are ired at him by the passing frigate. 

Ever J xoariBer testifies to his nbiqnity ; and yet, notwithstanding 
his propensity to roam over the vasty deep, he is eminently and 
'exolasively ttie American Sea-serpent, and we require strangers and 
third persons to let that snake alone. Yes, let that make alone, for 
he is our snake, and if you touch our snake, you touch us. The 
Bocky Mountains are not more peculiarly our national pn^erty 
than- the SeaMserpent. Niagara Falls are not ; the Mississippi 
Eiver is not ; Mammoth Cave is not. Fellow-oitiaens, would you 
permit a European despot to comb our grisly hears out of the 
Bocky Mountains ? Would you permit Niagara Falls to be plucked 
from our national diadem, or the Mississippi Kiver to be wrung out, 
and hung up on a pole to dry ? Of course you would n't. Then 
don't suffer the covetous despotisms of the old world to Meddle 
with our Sea-serpent; He must be free — free as that bird whi^ 

•* Rears aloft its regal form, 
When strive the warriors of the storm, 
And rolls the thunder-^dnun of heaven." 

Whether he plow the blue and moonlit deep, in maiden medita- 
tion fancy-free, or, in a sterner mood, threshes, with his tail, the 
a£Prighted leviathins, as they scatter like pigeons assailed by a hawk ; 
whether he flutters the close-ranked penguins, as they sit upon the 
reefs of Terra del Fuego, or girds his voluminous folds around ai 
ice-berg^, and crushes it as if it were an egg-shell ; whether* in a 
sportive mood, he rushes through the gulf-stroam, with sea-weed on 
his horns and with his mouth full of flood-wood ; or whether he 
does any other thing in any Other place and in any other manner, 
let the voice of this republic be to other nations of the world, Let 
that snake alone. Not that the Serpent is not able to defend him- 
self, for, gentlemen, he could plunge into Plymouth harbor, and 
make as ridiculous work of Ihe British navy as a puppy sometimes 
does of a flock of goslings ; but when our nationaJ basilisk is 
assailed, it is, and ought to be, a national matter to resent the 
indignity. 

If this nation ever becomes so debased that it will permit indig- 
nities to be offered to its Sea-serpent, then, fellow-citizens, will I 
expect to see Columbia pawning the Fourth of July to the Boths- 
chUds; plucking the American Eagle, while alive, for the market 
value of its feathers ; (a pretty bird that will make of the public 
fowl ;) selling the stajr-spangled banner to a rag-pedlar. I will 
expect to see a foreign constable levying on the Bunker Hill Mon- 
ument, an English Master in Chancery' advertising the Bocky 
Mountains, the Russian Cz^ foreclosing a mortgage on the Great 
Lakes. 

My fellow-citizens, far over the placid waters of the dark blue 
sea, the occidental orb ot day, sinldng to the caverns of the night, 
is folded in crimson mists, and, like the dying Roman, gathers 
around him his drapery of clouds, before his fires are buried in the 
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fmOf 0f tetoess. Theret endreled by ihe mwiDiirfiig ^vatera 4f 
the deep, the builders of the ooeaa have framed « traaqoil twm 
The le^jora loTe to linger cmder its oonl ardiea. The Naiads 
there love to moor their shelly skiffs, while the dolphin svima in il* 
oeel receiaes, and the swan glides down its watery floet. Thei^ 
the gentle maidens of the sea tonch tiiehr tremiilo«a lyres* aiid 
warble those entrancing' songs that float at twilight hear to the eftr 
of the maoriner, se he paees bis lonely deck. There# stillvwwqwit 
dreands fold their viewless wings, mi the quints of tiie evening 
breeie recline on shelving emeralds. 

Hy Mlow-cithEcns, in that ooral cave lies the great Seat-serpenl 
Then the mighty basilisk, once more restored to health, and strength, 
wiU again launch forth his glittering convolutions o& the billows of 
the ocean, to rove from gulf to gulf, from pole to pole, reiectiaf 
the blaze of the sun from his many-colored scales ; uid despots^ 
ftanding on the grisly battlements of the old world, will locds dowm 
upon the deep, as the. great republican plows his foaming path-, 
way through tiie waters, and their knees will tremble, and their 
cheeks blanch, as they whisper, << Lo ! the dreadfiil Serpent of the 



DIEGE. 

This short selection might be recited so as to awaken the deep- 
est interest. 

Softly! 
She is lying 
With hex lips «p»t» 
Sofltyl 
She is dying 
Of a brok^ heart. 

Whisper! 
She is going 
To her final rest, 

Whisper! 
life is growing 
Bim wiljiin the breast 

Gently! 

She is sleeping: 

She has breathed her last 

Gently! 

While you're weeping. 

She to heaven has passed! 
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tHE BI8TKA0TED PURITAN. 

MAD 80NO THB eSCOND, 

Was written about the be^niiif of the seventeenth century by 
Uie witty bishop Corbet, and is printed from the third edition of 
his poems, 12mo., 1672, compared with a more ancient copy in the 
Editor's folio M9* 

Am I mad, noble Festus, 
When zeal and godly knowledge 
Have put me in hope 
To deal with the pope, 
As well as the best in the college 1 
Boldly I preach, hate a cross, hate a surplice, 

Mitres, copes, and rochets. 
Come hear me preach nine times a day, 
And fill your heads With crotchets. 

In the house of pure Emanuel 
I had my education, 

Where my friends surmise 

I dflserd my eyes 
With the sight of revetatdon. 
Boldly I preach, iStc. 

They bound me like a bedlam, 
They lash'd my four poor quarters; 

WhilH this I Midure, 

Faith nakes me sure 
To be one of Foxes martyrs. 
Boldly I pr^ch, ^< 

These injuries I suffer 

Through anti-Christ's perswasion: 

Take off tliis chain. 

Neither Rome nor Spain 
Can resist my strong invasioa. 
Boldly I preach, Ase. 

Of the beast's ten horns (God bless us !) 
I I have knock'd off three idready; 

If they let me alone 
♦ I '11 leave him none : 

But they say I am too heady. 
Boldly I preach, &c. 
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When I saok'd the seven-hill'd dty, 
I met the great red dragon ; 

I kept him aloof 

With the armor of proof, 
Though here I have never a rag on. 
Boldly I preach, &o. 

With a fiery sword and target, 
There fought I with this monster: 

But the 8(m8 of pride 

My zeal deride, 
And all my deeds misconster. 
Boldly I preach, &c. 

I have seen two m a vision 
With a flying book between thenu 

I have been in despaiir 

Five times in a year. 
And been cur'd by reading Greenham. 
Boldly I preach, &o. 

I observed in Peridn's tables 
The black line of damnation ; 

Those crooked veins 

So stuck in my brains, 
That I fear'd by reprobation. 
Boldly I preach, tco. 

In the holy tongue of Oanaan 
I plac'd my chiefest pleasures : 

Till I prick'd my foot 

With an Hebrew root. 
That I bled beyond all measure. 
Boldly I preach,' &c. 

I appeared before the archbishop. 
And all the high commission ; 
I gav# him no grace, 
But told him to his face. 
That he favor'd superstition. 
Boldly I preach, bate a cross, hate a 8urplioe» 

Mitres, copes, and rochets : 
Gome hear me pray nine times a day 
And fill your heads with crotchets. 
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THE AMBITIOUS YOUTH. 

BY ELIHU BURRBTT. 

This selection has, we are well aware, found itself in one work 
on elocution; but that is so little used, or known, that we venture 
to give it a place in these pages. 

When correctly read or recited, there ara few descriptive prose 
productions which can call forth greater interest. 

Thbrb are three or tour lads standing in the channel below the 
natural bridge, looking up with awe to that vast arch of unhewn 
rocks, which the Alii^hty bridged over these everlasting abut- 
ments^' when the morning stars sang together." The little piece 
of sl^panning ^osemeasureless piers, is full of stars although it 
is midday. It is almost five hundred feet from where they stand, 
up those perpendicular l^obEftxks of limestone, to the key-rock of that 
vast arch, which appears to them no larger then a man's hand. 
The silence of death is rendered still more impressive by the 
little stream that &11S from rock to ^ock down the channel. The 
sun is darkened ani the boys have ^unconsciously uncovered their 
heads, as if standing in the presence chamber of the Majesty of the 
whole earth. 

TUs feeliug begins to wear away ; they begin to look around them. 
A new feeling comes over their young hearts ; and their knives are 
in their hands in an instant '' What man has done, man can do/' 
is their watchword, as they draw themselves up, and carve their 
names a foot above those of a hundred full grown men, who had 
been there before them. They were all satisfied with this feat of 
physical exertion except one, whose example illustrates perfectly 
the forgotten truth, that there is no royal road to mtellectual emi- 
nence. This ambitious youth sees a name just tdSove his reach, 
a name that will be green in the memory of the world, when those 
of Alexander, CsBsar, and Bimnaparte shall rot in oblivion. It was 
the name of Washington, v^efore he marched with Braddock to 
that fatal field, he had been there, and left his name a feot above 
all his predecessors. 

It was a glorious thought of the boy, to write his name, side by 
side with that of the great father of his country. He grasps .his 
knife with a firmer hand ; and, clinging to a jutting crag, he cuts 
again into the limestone, about a foot above where he stands ; he 
then reaches up and cuts another place for his hands. It is a dan- 
gerous adventure ; but as he puts his feet and hands into those 
notches, and draws himself up carefully to his full length, he finds 
himself a foot above every name chronicled on that mighty wall. 
While his companions are regarding him with concern and admi- 
ration* he cuts his name in rude capitals, large and d^ep into that 
flinty album. His knife is still in his hand, and strength in bis sh^ 
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ew8, and a new-created aspiration in bis heart. Again he cats 
another niche, and again he carves his name in large capitals. 

This is not enongh. Heedless of the entreities of his oompanionff, 
he cuts and climbs again. The graduations of his ascending scale 
grow wider apart; he measures his length at every gain he outs. 
The voices of his friends wax weaker and weaker, tflJi llieir words 
are finally lost on his ear. He now for the first time casts a look 
beneat^ him. Had that ^ance lasted a moment, that moment 
would mave been his last. He clings with a convulsive shudder to 
his little niohe m the rook. An awful abyss awaits hia almost 
certain fall. He is faint with severe exertion^ and trembling with 
the sudden view of the dreadful destruction to which he is exposed. 
His knife is worn half-way to the haft. He can hear the voices, but 
not the words of his terror-stricken companions below. What a 
moment ! What a meager chance to escape destruction ! Th^e 
was no retracing his steps. It is impossible to put his hands into 
the same niche with his feet and retain his slender hold a moment. 
His companions instantly perceive this feurfUl dilemma, «Bd await 
his fall with emotions that *< freeze their young blood.'' He is too 
high, too faint to ask for his father and mother, his brother and 
stster, to come and witness or avert his destruction. But one of 
his companions anticipates his desire. Swift as the wind, he bounds 
down the channel — and the situation oT*The fated boy is told upon 
his father's hearthstone. 

Minutes of almost eternal length roll on ; and there are hundreds 
standing in that rocky channel, and hundreds on the bridge above, 
all holding their breath, and awaiting the fearful catastrophe. Hd 
can just distinguish the tones of his father, who is shouting with 
all the energy of despair, "William ! William 1 don *t look down ! 
Your mother, and Henry, and Harriet, are all here praying for yon ! 
don 't look down ! keep your eyes towards the top ! " The boy didn *t 
look down, ^is eye is fixed like a fiint towards Heaven, tend his 
young heart oh Him who reigns there. 

He grasps again his knife. He cuts another niche, and another 
foot is added to the hundreds that remove him from' the reach of 
human help from below. How carefully he uses his wasting blade! 
How anxiously he selects the softest place in the vast pire ! How 
he economises his physical powers, resting a moment at each gain 
he cuts. How every motion is watched from below. There stand 
his father, mother, brother, and sister, on the very spot, where, if be 
falV, he will not fall alone. 

The sun is now about half down the west. The lad had made 
fifty additional niches in that mighty wall, and finds himself directly* 
under the middle of that vast arch of rocks, earth, and trees. He 
must cut his way in another direction, to get from under this over- 
hanging mountain. The inspiration of hope is dying in his bosom ; 
its vital heat is fed by the increased shouts of hundreds pn^ed 
upon cliffs and trees, and others, who stand with ropes in the^Jiai^ds 
on the bridge above, or with ladders helov. Ilfty gafaxsmote 
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mnit be cut, before the longest rope 6aB reach him. His wasting 
blade strikes again into the limestone. The boy is emerging pain- 
fully, foot by foot, from under that lofty arch. 

Spliced ropes are in the hands of those who are leaning over the 
outer edge of the bridge. Two minutes more, and all will be over. 
That blade is worn to the last half inch. The boy's head reels ; 
his eyes are starting from their sockets. His last hope is dying in 
his heart ; his life must hang on the next gain he cuts. That niche 
is his last. Atj the last faint gash he makes, his knife, his faithful 
knife, falls from his nerveless hand, and, ringing along the precipice, 
falls at his mother's feet. An involuntary groan of despair runs 
like a death knell through the channel below, and all is still as the 
grave. 

At the height of nearly three hundred feet, the devoted boy lifts 
his hopeless heart and closing eyes, to commend his soul to God. 
'Tis but a moment — there! one foot swings ofF! he is reeling — 
trembling — toppling over into eternity! Hark! a shout falls on 
his ear from above ! The man who is lying with half his length 
over the bridge, has caught a glimpse of the boy's head and shoul- 
ders. Quick as thought, the noosed rope is within reach of the 
sinking youth. No one breathes. With a faint, convulsive effort, 
the swooning boy drops his arms into the noose. Darkness comes 
over him; and, as the words "God!" and "Mother!" are whis- 
pered on his lips. Just loud enough to be heard in Heaven, the 
tightening rope lifts him out of his last shallow niche. Not a lip 
moves, while he is dangling over that fearful abyss ; but, when a 
sturdy Virginian reaches down, and draws up the lad, and holds 
him up in his arms before the tearful, breathless multitude, such 
shouting, such leaping, and weeping for joy, never greeted the ear 
of human being so recovered from the yawning gulf of eternity. 



The following play will be found well adi^ted to school exhibi- 
tions. It can be represented with little scenery, and, like The 
Brothers, can be presented in part, with intelligibility and propriety. 
Each act (as we may give the whole play in future numbers) will 
be capable of representation separately ; and especially the first 
act, here given ; which, if well represented, will never fail to attract 
an audience. To the fastidious, some of the language may appear 
rough ; but it never should be forgotten by the student of oratory, 
that the harmony of nature can not be violated to please the whims 
of education. While we agree with an eminent author, that " the. 
best means of preserving virtue is, to withhold from it the image 
of vice;" still, the misery, d^radation, and despair, consequent 
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upon Tice, can be represented with propriety ; and, when they U6» 
should be depicted in all their real colors. 

THE DRUNKARD'S WIFEj 

CB, MAINE LAW DBPENDBD : A PLAY, IN THBBB ACTS. 
PERSONS REPRESENTED. 

WiLLiJLM SwEBTPORD, a Dmnkard, afterwards refonned. 

DocTOB OiXMLT, an old Drinker. 

Squikk Fjlyob, a Justice for friends. 

Djlnikl CoLBXK, a Saloon Keeper. 

Michael Turntoo, a Yankee and Auctioneer. 

Mr. Hawkinoson, a Temperance Lecturer. 

Mayor of the Gitj. 

Smith, a Rumseller. 

A Crowd. 

Emma Sweetfobd, Wife of Sweetford. 
Julia, her Daughter. 

ACT I. 

Sgenb I. Interior of a miserable hovel — Emma Swbbtfobd, looi^ 
ing out, B. 

Emma. He comes ! he comes ! Oh, heavens ! how he comes! 
Not e'en the shadow of his former self; 
No ; not a vestige left ! His manly brow, 
The picture of sobriety and health, 
The mirror of a godlike intellect. 
Which early stole away my girlish heart — 
What are they now ? The drunkard's signatures — 
The purple, bloated, and disfigured l^row, 
Scarred with the blows of liquor's lawless brawls ; 
Derision of the youngsters in the streets ; 
Never to be his former self agiiin. 

See ! like a log, heaved headlong from some heighi^ 
Into the billows of the raging deep. 
He sways, to keep his equilibrium, ' 
And now shoots forward on the level surface. 
And only rises to be thrown again. 
No ; not a vestige left ; quite dead to me ! 
Dead ! thou most horrid tidings of the loved. 
Were heaven's music to the drunkard's wife, 
Hadst thou befell her husband in his life. 
Before that serpent, liquor, had encoiled him, 
And sunk its deadly fangs into his heart; 
The death of all that's noble in the mind — 
And yet, slow power to desolate the body — 
A thing unfit to live, unfit to die ; 
A living curse to relative and self. 

H^ comes 1. he comes ! oh, heavens ! that I fear ! 
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Enter Swbetford, r. 

Dear husband, you l^ave been down in the mud 

Swee, You lie] I ha' n't been down in the mud; the mud has 
been on me. I '11 let you know, I know where I 've been, damn ye I 

Em, Alas ! and so do I — to hell of earth ! 
But you are cold ; come nearer to the embers. 

Swee, Damn me if I go to the fire ! Let the fire come to me; 
I a' n't going to the fire ! S'pose I 'd go to the fire ? Ye ha' n't 
got any fire, damn ye ! Ask me to go to the fire, ha ? 

Em. Where is his reason now 1 'T is all I have 

Swee. Wall, get some, then, damn ye ! I a' n't agoin' to freeze ! 
Ye 'd freeze me out, ha ? By heaven ! freeze me out 1 Get some 
fire, I say! Devil — hell — damnation! 

Em. Dear husband, we have not a stick ; not one; 
I can not make more fire. I '11 move the coals, 
And Julia will be here anon, with wood : 
I bade her go in search of sticks and shavings. 

Swee. Why comes she not! To keep away from me — the little 
impl I will have fire ! I say, I will have fire ! Damn thy soul to 
hell! I will have fire ! 

Em. The embers dead — what shall I do ? 
And yet he will have fire. He 's had too much 
Already. It has scrolled his reason, seared 

Enter Julia, r., and goes up around l., to 7ier mother. 

His heart — no friendly feeling left. My child 

Swee. Then you have come at last, you little imp I 

Em. No wood! no shavings? nohe at all, my child 1 
Go, search, to find a single stick — a chip, 
To save the sinking emlkrs. 

Jul. " Mother, I 

Can find no more. 

Em, Go, search, my dear, again ; 

The second trial may yield you success. 

Jul. {Going, R.) It has done so, and may do so again. 

Swee. You sha'n't go a step ; I did not bid you go. Gome here I 
come here, I say ! Go yourself, damn ye ! I bid you go. Con- 
trive to freeze me out ; and starve me, too, damn ye ! I want some 
meat. 

Em. {Going to cupboard.) Yes, husband, I will get it iu a trice. 

\ Fetches plate forward. 
Thank heaven ! that I have' this scanty store. 

Swee, My m}nd is changed; I do not want your meat' — damned 
meat ! I '11 have some butter ; damn ye ! bread and butter. 

Em. Yes, husband, yes ; I have the want in store : \Goes to cup- 

hoards and brings bread and butter, 
I 'd but returned firom market, ere you came. 
The sewing, finished but an hour ago, 
Has filled our cupboard with these little vrants. 

Swee. Why don't ye toast your bread 1 I will not eat your 
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dough. I eat dough, bal I'll have a toast; damn ye! make ft 
toast I 

Em. Alas ! how can I make it, without fire t 
Ob, husband, you demand, what yon debar 
Obtaining : why unreasonable thus ? 
Thou know'st I do my all to make you happy. 

Swee. Then, make some toast! then, damn ye I make some toast! 

Em. I will. Go, Julia 

Swee. Didn't I bid you stay here? Damn ye! I'll let you 
know! Try to ding ronnd your mother — devils that ye are ! Qo 
to hell ! Fetch my bottle ; fetch it, in an ilistant. You 'd better 
run ! Starved ! cold ! 1 '11 warm myself wiiii brandy ;- brandy ! 

Jul. (Returns from cupboard with bottle.) Here is your bottle, 
father. [He tnatehet the botUe in haste^ to drink. 

Swee. {To Emma.) Dryl all gone? Ah, stnunpet! it is you, 
damn ye ! it is you, that*— - 

Jul. No, father ; no ; you drank it all, last night. 

Swee. Liar! thief! And you, the mother c? that little imp-<i— 
6^, how they stare upon me ! I '11 send this bo^e through their 
brains. [Goes to throw the bottle.] You shelter her ? I 'U said ycm 
both to hell ! [Emma shrieks. Enter Mike, e^ catches his arm^ 

and matches the bottle, 

Mike. No you don't, Square! I'm right here, teu. Always 
happen around on just such occasions — comes just as natural as 
to go to a Thanksgiving supper, I'll be darned if it don't. 
Guess you 've been down to Oolbee's. He 's got a machine, in nice 
running order, and plenty of stock on hand, to make just stboh crii>> 
ters.as you are, by the quantity— wholesale and retail. 

Sioee. She is my wife ; damn her ! she is my wife. Tries to 
freeze^me out. \ 

Mike. Get out ! you 're bad stock. If I get at you onoe, I '11 
just try your quality ; I '11 be darned if I do n't. I 'd just as lieve 
as not, shake a little of that bad brandy right out ol you, now. 
*T would do you good; I know it would. Why, in thunder, doB't 
you build your own fire ? Freeze to deatii ! oh, you get out ! 

Swee. {Meekly.) Wall, I do n't care ; I '11 go where, tliere is fire 
enough — and brandy; {going;) brandy, too. 
Mike. That's the fire he wants, after all his fuss. 

Enter Hav^kinqson, r., vnth some bills. 

Haw. Stay a moment, sir; I have a circular for you*-notice of 
a lecture on Temperance. Presume you would like to attend, sir } 

Swee. Attend the devil! I attend? I attend the temperance 
society? Damn me, if I attend] I attend another way. 

Em. Stay, husband, stay, and hear the gentleman. 

Swee. Stay yourself, damn ye ! I won't stay. I '11 go to Golbee's. 
He keeps a fire ; and something to keep the spirits up, too. [Exit^ r. 

Mike. Now, I swow ! if he had n't ought 'er explore uncle Seth'a 
mill-pond, clean up to the peepers, just to cool him off; and I 'd 
like to be one, of about three, to help him along on the expedition. 
Gtood-by, Mrs. Sweetford. I'll go straight down, and ted Golbee 
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not to let him hare a drop. Old cork-puller ! I *d like to give him 
a round or tew of these apple-pickers, any how. [Julia goes ouU 

R., toith a basket. 

Em. Do, Michael ; and I thank you for your aid, 
"Which was so timely lent. GU)od-by, good-by. 

Mike. {Goinffy B.) Say, square, I '11 be down to that lecture to- 
night, if there do n't any thing turn up, more than I knows of now. 

[Exit, 

Haw. Thank you, sir; I thank you. {To Mike.) 
Too well this wretched scene its cause inaparts : 
You are the wife, the drunkard's hapless wife. 

Em, I am degraded to tiiat prostrate state ; 
And few, if any, ever rise therefrom. 
You know the violence I must endure ; 
But can not know how blameless of the cause : 
Ycm see how wretched all is here around me ; 
But can not see the misery that's here. 
JLsd in liiiir night of blackest woe, is seen 
XFo star, in prospect of a breaking naorrow. \ Crosses B. 

Haw, Dear woman, I appreciate thy woe ; 
Yet, stall unconscious, thou art lost to hope — 
No ; hope, the balm of each oppressed heart, 
Yet lingers still, when all but hope depart. 

Em, Sir, I have seen its last faint ember die: 
Do not revive its flame, its dazzling flame^- 
" One moment bright, then gone *' again for aye ; 
'T will make the wretched darkness darker 9till. 

Haw, The temperance pledge may yet redeem thy husband ; 
Although, to me, his countenance portrays. 
His present path ends in the drunkard's grave, 
Still, has he honor left in sobei nHxments, 
The pledge of temperance, given with an oath, 
May yet withhold him from that dread abyss, 
For which he seems so eagerly to hasten. 

Em, Why will you try to grapple with despair ? 
I would not dream to sever from its grasp ; 
Oh, it has wound its final coil around me ; 
Attempt to loose it, and it gripes the tighter : 
I must live on in misery, to death. 

Haw, Think better, madam ; hope points to the future ; 
And, if one spark of honor lingers with 
Thy husband, we will reclaim his dtature — man ! 

Em, Honor he has, and wears it still about him, 
A golden jewel on a cankered limb : 
Its precious properties all fail, to heal 
Disease so foul. So, cease thy song of hope ; 
'Tis harshest discord to the drunkard's wife. 

Haw, Madam, I 'U say no more — what boots our lanffu^e to 
the deaf ear! ' Persuade thy husband to the lecture: spme remark, 

terchance, may awaken the tender feeling of his heart, that, ere the 
jcture close, he will sign the pledge. [Exit, B. 
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Em. It is the last faint murmur, to mine ears. 
Of dying hope. I *11 labor — body, mind, 
And heart shall work, as never worked before, 
To kindle high the fire of happiness, 
Which, once again, may warm my languid heart. [Exit, l. 

ScENB II. A splendid Saloon. Colbbb tn the bar; Doctor Calm- 
ly, <in«A;m^; li/LicuAEhTvtLNTOO, sitting; Sweetford, standing 
at one comer of the bar. 

Col. Well, Doctor, it seems the officials understand their busi- 
ness, after all the exdtement about temperance and total abstinence. 
Seems they have concluded not to meddle with our occupation, after 
all the stir. 

Doc. Exactly so. Said I sol Foresaw it alL Impossible to 
pass such laws ! Man has a right to drink, when and where be 
chooses. Liquor hurts nb man, moderat^y used, especially this 
chilly weather; and certainly not in the cholera times -^summer. 

Mike. The old critter wants to get another glass for notiiin'. 
Feed the bell-sheep of the floek, and the rest will sure be round. 
Here they come, now, I snore ! 

• Enter Squire Favob, and others, L. 

Squire. Good day, Doctor ; good day. Mr. Golbee, good day. 
Doc. Exactly so. Happy to see you. Squire ; happy to see you, 
gentlemen. In good spirits, ha? Well, that makes a man look 
charmingly, as we sav of the pretty miss. 

^ Squire. Still harpmg on the women. Doctor? Doctor, twill 
ueTer do : wine and wome^n have been the ruin of many a man. 
To be sure. Doctor, I *m in good spirits ; and I muat have a little 
good spirits in me, occasionally. Choose for yourself, Doctor; 
what is it, gentlemen ? eome« Mike. 

Mike. Thank you, Square; don't want a single drop. I know 
all about that good spirits, any how. {Aside.) Sold him the re- 
ceipt to make it, myself; and I hope to be drawed through the 
vent hole of a cider barrel, if I ever sell another, if all the churches 
in Christendom have to est sacrament with cold water. 

Doc. Exactly so ! — Let me see the hour, Square. — In fact. 
Square, just in time. Capital ! capital ! 

Squire. Ah, Doctor, then you have an hour to take your glass* 
Well, that is comfortable, tobesure! — Well, gentlemen, here's 
health. \ They all drink. 

Mike. Now, they *ve wet their whistles, I '11 just see what they '11 
say about that lecture. Doctor, Square, and gentlemen, aint you 
going down to that temperance lecture tu night ? Should n't be 
surprised if you 'd hear some dreadful sharp things. 
Doc. Exactly so ! Well, Square, we must attend the lecture- 
Nothing like facing these poor fanatics. What say you, gentlemen, 
shall we go ? 

Col. Certainly, gentlemen, you must attend the meeting. Your 
presence will help to keep alive the poor devils, gentiemen; i^ifho 
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otherwise, might be influenced by the prating speaker, to put their 
names to the pledge, before once reflecting what precious liberties 
they sign away ; and then, gentlemen, to regain their former liberties, 
an oath must be broken. By all means, gentlemen, go. 

Doc, Exactly so I And your presence, Mr. Colbee, would do as 
much, if not more. Mr. Colbee, you must attend. Such an array 
will frighten the poor fellow from the stand. 

Col, I should extremely like to attend the lecture, gentlemen, 
with you ; but owing to my pressing business, it is impossible for me 
to attend the lecture, gentlemen. A private oyster supper here to 
night, six gentlemen with ladies ; they want an overseer, gentle- 
men. I cannot trust my clerks. Two young bucks on a spree — have 
been here two days and nights, on a ^olly sit-down, and not quite 
right yet. Gentlemen, the private evening call, the public party — 
My house will be full, I assure youi gentlemen. I should be ex- 
tremely happy to attend the lecture with you, gentlemen ; but you 
see my business, gentlenaen. But gentlemen, I want to see the 
lecture put down* 

Doc, Exactly so. By all means, gentlemen, they ought to be 
put down. By all means, Squire, they must be ; by all means, they 
shall be, Mr. Colby. I'm for the march of intelligence and morality. 
They should be instilled into the youth of this country. They are 
the bulwarks of intelligence, freedom of thought, and, above all, 
liberty and equality. But they cannot exist with superstition and 
priestcraft. Like all other subjects, of its origin and support, it 
can be portrayed with oratorical beauties that will interest, and oc- 
casionaUy win the hearer. But luckily, for want of orators, it sel- 
dom accomplishes either ; and in its wildest whirlwinds of success, 
'tis only for one moment, and that moment too, when under the in- 
fluence of the energetic speaker, exaggerating his most skillfully 
oounterfeited saws, to tickle listening fools, effect the powerful 
he^s of strong-minded wonten, the ghost and goblin brains of hys- 
teric ladies, and unsuspecting little boys and girls. The better part 
of sober community, like ourselves, were never moved by such fa- 
naticism. No, gentlemen, there is not a man in this community, 
who has used liquor daily for twenty years, that was ever affected 
by these abstainio fevers. Very few who ever used it to any ex- 
tent whatever, have been moved by their fanatical crids. 

Swee, [Coming forward] That 's so, doctor, damn me, that's so. 
Can't affect me — called on me today, damn'm. — Left 'em with my 
wife. Can 't sign away my righis, damn me. 

Doc, The peribdicals and speeches sent broadcast through our 
country, are degenerating the morals of the youth of the rising 
generation. They are instilling into our children the dangerous 
ingredients of superstition and subordination — subordination of 
their natural and unalienable rights and liberties. They are form- 
ing themselves into societies, to rob their neighbors of their honor- 
able and be^eficient occupations — ^forbidding their fellow-man to buy 
and sell in whal^ver commodity he chooses, irrespective of the su- 
perstitious opinions of his neighbors. Gentlemen, I fear the honor- 
able profession to which I allude will be ruined. Those now so 
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prosperously engaged In business, fired with indignation, will close 
their doors ; and thereby deprive honest men of their needfhl bev- 
erage. The manufacturers and importers of genuine liquors will 
quit the business; and disease and pestilence will pervade this 
happy land, in consequence of the scsurcity of this all needfhl bev- 
erage. 

Squire. That has long been my sentiment, Doctor ; and I think 
it is the mind of every honest individual ; and if this temperance 
faction prevail, I am bound not to be reelected. If such laws are 
enforced, who can have the face to be called a justice, while they are 
sworn to support laws, in total violation of our noble constitution t 

Mike, Now, Square, do n*t you calculate you are making rather 
big figures on your eggs f How, in thunder, ye 'd know, you *d be 
renominated ? I shonld n't wonder if your pail was upset now. 

Col, What is it Doctor? What is it Squire ? gentlemen"? 

Doc, A little of the same bottle. 

Oen. The same. 

Squire. The Isame. Come up and take a little, Sweetford, it won 't 
hurt you. 

Mike. Wall, I guess it will hurt him. Mr. Oolbee, do n't yo« 
let him have a drop. Mrs. Sweetford sent me down here, to tell yoa 
not to give him any thing at all. She wants to get him to the 
lecture. \ Sweetford pours out a glass,] Now why, in the name of lib- 
erty, du you want to get the man drunk agin ! Been drunk three 
days on a stretch, now. 

Squire, Take it down, Sweetford ; 'twill do you good. 

Swee, S'pose it will hurt me, damn me? S^ose liquor *11 hurt 
me ? Ha'n't I used it as much as any one ? ana damn ye, don't ye 
s'pose I 'd know, if it hurt me I * 

Col. Come Mike, take a drop, and never mind Sweetfi^rd^ 
drinking. 

'Mike, I'll be darned if I du! Tm going right down tu that 
lecture, and do n't want my breath to the smell. \Eaiit l. 

Doc. And should this abominable law actually be enacted, and 
enforced, the scarcity of liquor could last but a short time. Com- 
munity exasperated, with contempt, will commence the universal 
manufacture of ardent spirits. Liquor will be obtained, kept, and 
drank, in every house. Men and women, little boys and girls, wiH 
drink, until they wallow into the dit<5h. Yes, gentlemen, the gutters 
will flow with liquor, and it will be drank common as the water 
from heaven. Morality will be at an end ; and virtue will not even 
be remembered, except in some half-forgottfen tale of the virtuous 
license times of old. Gentlemen, this temperance excitement is tho 
foul plotting of the ministry, under the cloak of religion. Thfey art 
determined to grapple legislative power in their own hands, gentlemen. 
I foresee it all. They are determined to intoxicate the intelleetuai 
and moral feelings, of this and every other honest and virtuous 
community. * Now, gentlemen, these impostors must be put dowo* 
They shall be, they will be — to the lecture, one and all 

Ckd. Come, gentlemen, to xny expense again. 
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\Sioeetford and all drink ; shake hands with Colhee, and exeunt^ 
pretty well intoxicated — excepting Sweetford, who remains be- 
hind.] 
Swee, I wo n't go a step — who cares ; the devil, what my wife 
•ays! Let's have a drink, Colbee ; I've got money. \Gives htm a 

drink ; takes pay for it. 
Col, There 's the door, sir. 

Stvee. Wall, what of that, damn it, I guess it wo n't get away far I 

Col, Begone, we do n't want you lounging round here ! Begone, 

I say, or, I '11 help you go ! f Takes hold of his arm, 

Stoee. By heaven, let go, damn ye, or I '11 ! 

Col, You will, hah ! then go by proxy, and that to boot. {Kiks 
him out,] We do n't want drunkards lounging around here. [ Takes 

a drink himself, 

8cBNB III. Street wall — hojck street, Swbbtpord sitting on 
stage, c. 

Sweetford,^ 

Enter Emma. r. [Sinks davm. 

Em, Thui am I left to do the work alone ; 
Oar neighbors hope and pray, 't is eas'ly done, 
And taxes not the essence of their purses. 
And thus, the able and available. 
Do all their part, hgr doing less than nothing. 
The Christian feeds the hungry, with a prayer ; 
And the unfortunate, with bedding hope. 
" Persuade thy husband to the*lecture " — how f — 
As if he were a sober sanic man. 
As, I could twine my arms about his neck, 

And with a smile, encline him to my will, [Ching L. 

Heavens : what's this ? My husband in the mire; 
Quite senseless too ! [Attempts to raise him. 

Oh God, his sand is run ! 
His course is ended! — reached the drunkard^s g4al, 
Just as one feeble flash illumed around ; 
A contrast with the sable of despair. 
— ^But hold, he breathes. Yes, stirs — 'tis counterfeit 
From liquors damning art. 

Swee, Wher© are they ? — gone ? 

Em. He speaks ! — he speaks ! 

Swee, Ten thousand demons grappled me ! 
Am I on earth, or have they ta'en me down to hell f 

Em. Dear husband ! help ! he sinks again ! 

Swee. Now let 

Me steal away, and hide me from their sight. 

Em. Stay, William, stay ! 

* The soliloquy of the drunkard wiU be found on pftge 109, Ko. 5 of the OnUor. 
In representing the pUj, it can be introduced or omitted, as suits the person rep- 
resenting the character. 
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Stvee. My wif« a fiepd amoig 

The rest I It cannot, no, it cannot be ! 
She is a lingering angel, watching o'er me. 
— Wife, art thou here, and is this earth ? Ob, I 
Did think I was in hell. 

Em, Be calm, be calm, there's nothing here but me. 

Swee, Such horrid sights ! 
Why am I thus in hell, on earth ] — Oh God ! 

Em^ Be quiet, husband, you will soon be better, 

Swee. No, never, no, *t is liquor's last result. 
And Iiam lost in hell ! They come ! they come ! 
Their hissing serpents come, to coil around me, 
And dray me, throttled, down to hell. , 

Em, No, no, 

The pledge will yet restore you ; — mind and body. 

Swee. Such sights of hell, and they will come upon me 1 
Where is the pledge ? Give me the pledge ! Ill write 
My name in human blood, that gushes from 
My heart. 

Em. This way, I'll lead you to the pledge. — 
Heaven, have mercy on his sinking soul ! 
This way, this way ! 

Swee. The pledge, the pledge ! quick, quick ! 

Unless these devils hedge me from the pledge. \Boseunt h. 

Scene IV. Interior of a Hall, Audienoe, including Doctor 
Calmly, Squire Favor, Gentlemen, Ladies, and MicHAm. 
TuRNTOO. Lecturer on rostrum. 

Hawkingion.^ 

Enter SwBBTPORD and Emma, r. 

Swee. The pledge ! the pledge ! give me the pledge! I 'U write 
My name upon the pledge ! 

JIau. Thiljjray, this way ! 

Em. Hercr^^band, is the pen ! There, sign your name. \JJe 
Heaven be pr J^d ! *igni. 

Swee. I Almighty God, protect me ! 

-4 ^ ■• 

* The speech willt'be found on page 7, No. 1, of the Orator. In represent 
this play, it may either be introduced or omitted, aa suits the direetor. 
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THE PASSIONS. 

We do not here intend to present our readers with a minute dis* 
sertation on the passions of our nature. It would require no little 
time and study ; and, after all, the labor bestowed would be useless 
and uninteresting to the student of oratory. The emotions of the 
passions are what are valuable to the Orator, and he should know 
how to delineate them all, individually, and swayed by the inherent 
affection, or propensities, to the very life, as they evince themselves ' 
upon our .corporeal beings. Their modulation and action (for they 
display every branch of oratory in their development,) should be so 
acquired by the student of oratory, as to be pure as nature, to all 
hearers and beholders. 

With these remarks, we shall only have reference to the ruling 
passions, unswayed by the affections : and we will here digress, and 
endeavor to illustrate our definition of the Affections, as we may be 
found to differ from the general application of t4ie term. Still, as 
relates to the field of oratory, we shall endeavor to be explicit. 
What we regard the affections, are the governing instincts of our 
natures. Were we speaking to a Phrenologist, we should say, 
governing organs, or propensities ; and perhaps to all, these latter 
terms are intelligible — we know of no other words that would ren- 
der us more so to our readers. There is one truth evident to every 
observer of natural action, which illustrates our views; and we 
must here call it to our aid. At the first percussion of Joy, Sorrow, 
Faar, Anger, (which we shall only consider the pure passions ;) every 
person is controlled by the same emotions ; but, the moment the 
governing organs are called into exercise, we see a great variety in 
modulation and action. It will be our aim to keep this distinction 
in view, through all our remarks upon the passions. 

B^f the passions, we toould be understood those perturbations of the 
mind which are aroused by impressions, pleasing and winning, 
hateful and disgusting, which have an emotional sway over our 
corporeal being -^shivering the nerves, and controlling the body to 
whatfsver degree the mind may be stimulated^ driving the victim 
forward, regardless of all sober judgment. 

Before we enter upon a description of the delineation of the emo- 
tions, Calmness — night of the passions — demands portraiture ; for 
as passion is the turbulent ocean, so is calmness, the unruffled sea 
of life. It always presents an open and unruffled countenance. The 
oorporeal frame is composed, or moves with that mildness which 
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18 the index of that happiness and position, ivhich true oratorical 
dignity demands, and so necessary to the scientifio lecturer. 

In the delivery of Calmnets, but few gestures are required, and 
when any are displayed, they should be moderate. The modulation 
should be colloquial, but versatile ; the posture erect and dignified. 

The following selection when correctly delivered, will illustrato 
our views on the delivery of Calmness : 

(to bb continubd.) 



TRUE AND ACQUIRED OBATOEY. 

The orator must fed his subject, to insure his power over the 
feeling of others. As the warm feelings of a mind, duly cultivated, 
will always suggest a train of ideas and expressions correspondent 
with its peculiar state, thus, in some degree, feeling is highly neces- 
sary for a successful imitation. If the rhetorician, or orator, be 
totally destitute of sensibility, there will be such an artifice in his 
style and manner, as can alone deceive those who are ignorant that 
artifice exists. It is, however, acknowledged, that by constant 
practice, ot in other words, by being hackneyed in their profession, 
both language and manner may become the result of habit, and may 
be employed with effect, when the feelings which gave them their 
original energy are obtunded. Veteran actors have been known to 
imitate various emotions, in a just and forcible manner, long after 
they had lost their sensibility. The retisined counsellor has been 
known to imitate that pathos in a bad cause, which a good cause 
alone could have at first inspired : and the corrupt senator may, in his 
degenerate state, counterfeit all that zeal and energy, which was 
genuine at the commencement of his political career. But so true 
is nature to itself, that it absolutely demands the passions and emo- 
tions to be perfectly represented. Defect diffuses a languor, excess 
produces disgust. The eloquence dictated by an unfeeling heart, 
mistakes bombast for sublimity, rant for strong feelings, the cant and 
whine of a mendicant for the pathetic. It confounds or misapplies 
every trope and figure which it has collected from systems of 
rhetoric. It is loquacious where it ought to be concise; amuses 
itself with drawing of pictures and gathering of flowers, when it 
should have been borne down with a tcrrent of rapid thought and 
diction. In a word, it presents us with every indication that the 
author has been merely employing his head, and playing with hit 
imagination, without making any attempts to warm his own heart 
It is, therefore^ impossibly ^t he should succed in wanning tlia 
hearts of others. He may excite the admiration of some, the con- 
tempt of many, but the genuine feelings of none. 

•** FfJse eloqlleIl•^ like the lurismatio glais, 
Its gaudy colors spreads on every place ; 
The fi^ce of Nature we no more surrey;— 
▲U IMms alike, without distinctloii, gay.** 



EULOOT ON MB. WMIfVB'f ORBAT SPEECH. !£» 

EULOGY OF ME. BURLINGAME, ON MR. SUMNEE AND 
HIS GEEAT SPEECH. 

Dblivbhbd in thb Housb of Ebprbsbntatives, Junb 2d, 1856. 

This extract is a speoimen of eloquence whioli should be studied 
by the students of oratory. 

Mr. Chairman : On the 19th of May, it was announced that Mr, 
Sumner would address the Senate upon the Kansas question. The 
floor of the Senate, the galleries and avenues leading thereto, were 
thronged with an expectant audience; and many of us left our 
places on this floor, to hear the Massachusetts orator. To say that 
me were pleased — delighted with the speech we heard, would but 
faintly express the deep emotions of our hearts awakened by it. I 
need not speak of its language, nor of the nobility of its sentiments, 
(t was heard by many, it has been read by millions. There has 
been no such speech made in the Senate since the days when those 
Titans of American eloquence, the Websters and Haynes, contended 
with each other for the mastery. It was made in the face of a hos- 
tile Senate. It continued through the greater portion of two days; 
and yet, during that time, the speaker was not once called to order. 
This fact is conclusive as to the personal and parliamentary decorum 
of the speech. He had provocation enough. His state has been 
called *< hypocritical." He himself has been called a *< puppy," a 
" fool," a " fanatic," a " dishonest man." Yet he was parliamentary, 
from the beginning to the end of his speech. No man knew better 
than he did the proprieties of the place ; for he had always observed 
them. No man knew better than he did parliamentary law; because 
he had made it the study of his life. No man saw more clearly than 
be did the flaming sword of the Constitution turning every way at 
all the avenues of the Senate. But he was not thinking of these 
things ; he was not thinking, then, of the privileges of the Senate, 
nor of the guarantees of the Constitution. He was there to de- 
nounce tyranny and crime — and he did it. He was there to speak 
for the rights of an empire ; and he did it bravely and grandly. So 
oiuch for the occasion of the speech. A word — and I shall be 
pardoned — about the speaker himself. He is my friend. For 
many and many a year, I have looked to him for guidance and light, 
and I never looked in vain. He never had a personal enemy in hii 
life. His character is as pure as the snow that falls upon his native 
hills. His heart overflows with kindness for every being having the 
upright form of man. He is a ripe scholar, and a chivalric gentle* 
man. He sat at the feet of Ghanning, and drank in the sentiments 
of that noble soul. He bathed himself in the learning and undying 
lore of the great jurist. Story, and the hand of Jackson, with its 
honors and its offices, sought him early in life ; but he shrank from *- 
them with an instinctive modesty. Sir, he is the pride of Massa- 
ohusetts. His mother commonwealth found him adorning the highest 
walks of literature and law, and she bid him go and grace somewhat 
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tke r^ngh character of political Ufe^ The people of MassachosettSy 
the old, and the young, and the middle-aged, now pay their full hom- 
age to the heauty of his puhlic and private life. Such is Charles 
Sumner. On the 22d day of May, when the Senate and the House 
had clothed themselves in mourning for a brother fallen in t^e battle 
of life in the distant state of Missouri, the Senator from Massacftiu- 
setts sat, in the silence- of the Senate Chamber, engaged in employ- 
ments appertaining to his office, when a member from this House* 
who had taken an oath to sustain the Constitution, stole into the 
Senate — tliat place which had hitherto been held sacred against 
Tiolence — and smote him as Cain smote his brother. 

One blow was enough ; but it did not satiate the wrath of that 
spirit which had pursued him through two days. Again, and again, 
and again, quicker and faster, fell the leaden blows, until he was 
torn away from his victim, when the Senator from Massachusetts 
fell into the arms of his friends, and his blood ran down the Senate 
floor. Sir, the act was brief, and my comments on it shall be brief, 
also. I denounce it in the name of the Constitution it violated ; I 
denounce it in the name of the sovereignty of Massachusetts, which 
was stricken down by the blow ; I denounce it in the name of hu- 
manity ; I denounce it in the name of civilization, which it outraged ; 
I denounce it in the name of that fair play which bullies and prize- 
fighters respect. 



THE INSTABILITY OF SUCCESSFUL OEIME. 

M. Kossuth. 

Extract prom his rbcbnt Spbbgh at EiMifBURaH. 

Sir, I do not believe in the stability of successful crime. I will' 
yenture to contrast my own humble lot with the brilliant one of that 
potentate, Louis Napoleon Bonaparte. I eat with my children the 
bitter bread of hopelessness : I am staggering joyless towards an 
obscure grave.. For inheritance, my children may get a legacy of 
sorrow* yet of devotion to their country's cause. Such is my lot; 
but, whatever may be my faults, my errors, or even my sins, never 
have I broken oaths, never have I deceived nations, never trifled 
with the duties of an honest patriot. Bonaparte, on the contrary, 
•its high in power, dazzling the eyes of short-sighted men with the 
lustre of bis propitious star. Still I do not believe in the stability 
of successful crime. From the depths of my desolation, I turn my 
eyes to the universe, and from the stars in the firmament down to 
the atom of dust at my feet, I see creation crying out aloud that 
there is a God. Th^ feeble spark of His. eternal spirit glimmering 
fai tny brain, my reason revolts ^gainst the thought that it should 
li^at the mercy of adventurous crime to break the eternal chain of 
Bioral laws, which, by the sovereign decree of an omnipotent and 
•dfrconsistent will, have ruled the world t^ince creation dawned, and 
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viU rule it at the conflummaticm of time. My reason revolts against 
the thought that a worm, the offspring of the dust, can with impQ- 
Bity defy those laws by which the Eternal Lawgiver has bound not 
only the fluctuations of human events, hut has bound even His own 
immovable will. No ; I do not believe in the stability of successful 
crime. I turn my regard from the universe to history, the mirror 
of the future, because the record of the past, and I see that crime 
sometimes may have flashed up with the dazzling blaze of a passmg 
moment, but the success of crime never yet did last, therefore 
never shall. . 



REPLY OF WILLIAM H, SEWARD, 

To President Pierce, in behalf op Massachusetts and 
New York, against the Gharoe of Inability to Hbai« 
Palpable Social Evils. 

The remarks which we have made on previous extracts from the 
speeches of W. H. Seward, will equally well apply to this. ' 

I challenge the President to the proof, in behalf of Massachn- 
ntts, although I have only the interest common to all Americans, 
.and to all men, in her great fame. What one corporate or social evil 
is there, of which she is conscious, and conscious, also, of inability 
to heal ] Is it ignorance, prejudice, bigotry, vice, crime, public dis- 
order, poverty, or disease, aflflicting the minds or the bodies of her 
people] There she stands. Survey her universities, colleges, 
academies, observatories, primary schools, Sunday schools, penal 
codes, and penitentiaries. Descend into her quarries, walk over 
her fields, and through her gardens, observe her manufactories of 
a thousand various fabrics, watch her steamers ascending every 
river and inlet on your own coast, and her ships displaying their 
canvas on every sea; follow her fishermen in their adventurous 
voyages from her own adjacent bays to the icy ocean under either 
pole ; and then return, and enter her hospitals, which cure or re- 
lieve suffering humanity, in every condition, and at every period 
of life, from the lying-in to the second childhood; and which not 
only restore sight to &e blind, and hearing to the deaf, and speech 
to the dumb, but also bring back wandering reason to the insane, 
and teach even the idiot to think ! Massachusetts, sir, is a model 
of states, worthy of all honor, and though she was most conspicu- 
ous of all the states, in the establishment of republican institutions 
here, she is even more oonspicuous still, for the monioipal wisdom 
with which she has made them contribute to the welfare of her 
people, and to the greatness of the republic itself. In behalf of 
New York, for whom it is my right and duty to speak, I defy the 
presidential accuser. Mark her tranquil magnanimity, which be- 
comes a state, for whose delivery from tyranny Schuyler devised 
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and labored, wbo received her political constltniion from Hamiltoti, 
her intellectual and physical development from Olinton, and her 
lessons in humanity from Jay. As she waves her wand over th6 
continent, trade forsakes the broad natural channels which con- 
veyed it before to the Delaware and Chesapeake bays, and to the 
Gulfis of St. Lawrence and of Mexico, and obediently to her com- 
mand pours itself through her artificial channels into her own onoe 
obscure seaport. She stretches her wand again toward the ocean, 
and the commerce of all the continents concentrates itself at her 
feet; and with it, strong and full floods of immigration ride in, con- 
tributing labor, capital, art, valor, and enterprise, to perfect and 
embellish our ever- widening empire. When, and on what occasion, 
has Massachusetts or New York officiously and illegally intruded 
herself within the jurisdiction of sister states, to modify or reform 
their institutions! No, no, sir. Their faults have been quite dif- 
ferent. They have conceded too often and too much for their own 
Just dignity and influence in Federal Administration, to the querul- 
ous complaints of the states in whose behalf he arraigns them. I 
thank the President for the insult which, though so deeply unjust, 
was, perhaps, needful to arouse them to their duty, in this great 
emergency. 



Wb are often requested to give shorter selections in the Orattr, 
but that we can not often do ; for we seldom find those of a ft^ 
lines, which possess true value as selections for reading or speaking : 
but the following is not without oratorical merit, and, we think, 
brief enough for the most diffident 

- BOEODINO. 

One foot in the stirrup, one hand on the mane, 
One toss of white plumes on the air ; 

Then firm in the saddle — and loosened the rete; 
And the sword-blade gleams bare! 

A white face stares up from the dark frozen ground ; 

The prowler will shadow it soon : 
The dead and the dying lie writhen around. 

Gold and bright shines the moon ! ^ 

There are laurels and gold for the living and proud : 
But the ice-wreath cf Fame for the slain ; 

Only Love turns away from the reveling crowd 
To her own on the plain ! 
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^XTKAOT FBOIC A 6PEE0B 

DBLIVmW> IN THS HoUftB OB BBPBB«SIITASaTai» BY JOSHUA 

B. GiDDiNQS, Dec. 10th, 1856. 

This extract i^ontains that energy which ia «p often evinced by 
young declaimers, when their recitations are entirely devoid of 
such material. It is a good selection for the student, but he should 
be careful to deliver it with that dignity it demands. 

Sir, in what age do we live t Under what circpfnstances are we 
placed, that the President of the United States undertakes to assail 
and scold thc^ people, whose servant he is, for not assisting to the 
utmost of their ability to prevent their fellow-men from escaping 
from an oppression which, from their inmost souls, they detest f 

I never saw a panting fugitive flying from bondage, that I did not 
pray Sod most earnestly to speed him in his flight, and to enable 
him to make good his escape. The whole sympathy of my nature 
is at once enlisted in his behalf. I always feel anxious that he may 
escape from the crushing power under which he has been borne 
down. And yet the President assumes to lecture me, because I 
choose to obey God rather than him. Why, 0iri jeatlemen may 
listen while I tell that I have seen, at one time, nine fugitives dining 
m my own house — fathers, mothers, husbands, wiv^g, and ehildren, 
fleeing for their liberty — and, in spite of the President's censure, I 
obeyed the divine mandate to feed the hungry and clothe the nake4* 
d fed them. I clothed them. I gave them money, and sent them 
on their way. Was that treason 1 If so, make the most of it. 

I would smite down the infamous slave-catcher if he were to enter 
my door in his infamous attempts to arrest and enslave a brother 
man. I make these statements in order that the people of my native 
State of Penn^lvania, the people of our Northern States, n[iay ex- 
press their manhood, and not be held in silence by executive inso- 
lence. It is the duty of every man, it is a christian duty, tbat we 
should spetk out our honest sentiments in coudenanation of those 
infamous crimes. 



fiO MUCH FOB WINE. 



For a short selection, this poem will be found to contain no little 
fnterest It will require pathos and comedy to illustrate it to nature ; 
and, when truly delivered, will awaken both feelhog and mirth. 

Vhbbb students sat in a banquet hall, 
And merrily drank to the world and all. 
They sung, ** Hurrah for the rushii^ Bhine : 
Owt cheeks are burning " — ^**So much jEbr wine I '*' 
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The first* he raised his glass on high : 
'* I coidd msh with joy to the battle*cry, 
And gaze upon Death when he gives a sign. 
And Umgh at his beckon "—** So mach for wine! ^ 

The second, he rose with glass in hand; 
^ Long life to thee, German Fatherland ; 
With life and with soul I am ever thine, 
A free-born German ! " — "So much for wine I" 

And so through the fair night they sung and dreamed; 
In the wine-cup the glance of a true love gleamed : 
'* It bums yet, is pure, this flame of mine : 
Hurrah for all true love ! " — "So much for wine l" 

Then, touching his red nose, the landlord spoke : 
•* I only drink wine for a jest or joke :" 
And they paid him the ducats, some eight or nine. 
And he slapped onSbis pockets — *'So much far unmei**^ 



EILEEN AND HER GRANDMOTHEE. 

In this little poem will be found a field for exquisite aolMm» 
and to contain lines which will call forth the most delicate modulation 
It can not fail to win all the attention of an audience, when propor^ 
recited. 

Mellow the moonlight to shine is beginnii^ ; 

Close by the window young Eileen is spinning; 

Bent o'er the fire her blind grandmother sitting. 

Is groaning, and moaning, and drowsily knitting—^ 

•• Eileen, aohora, I hear some one tapping ;" — 

*• 'Tis the Ivy, dear mother, against the glass flapping/*^ 

" Eileen, I surely hear somebody sighing;'' 

" 'T is the sound, mother dear, of the summer wind dying.^ 

Merrily, cheerily, noisily whirring, 

Spins the wheel, swings the reel, while the foot's stirring . 

Sprightly, and lightly, and airily ranging. 

Thrills the sweet voice of the young maiden singing. 

" What 'a that noise that I hear at the window, I wonder f^ 
" 'TIS the little birds chirping the holly-bush under." 
"What makes you be shoving and moving your stool on, 
And singing all wrong that old song of * The Goolnn V ** ' 
there's a form at the casement, the form of her true loTe» 
And he whispers, with face bent, " I'm waiting for you love ^ 
Get up on iixo stool, through the lattice step lightly, 
We'll rove in the grove, while the moon ^s shining brighUy**^ 
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Merrily, cheerily, noisily whirring, 

Spins the wheel, swings the reel, while the foot 's stirring : 

Sprightly, and lightly, and airily ringing, 

Thrills the sweet yoioe of the young maiden singing. 

The maid shakes her head — on her lip lays her fingers. 
Steals up from the seat — longs to go, and yet lingers ; 
A frighten d glance turns to her drowsy grandmother, 
Puts one foot on the stool, spins the wheel with the other ; 
Lazily, easily, swings now the wheel round ; 
Slowly and lowly is heard now the reel's sound ; 
Noiseless and light to the lattice above her. 
The maid steps — then leaps to the arms of her lover. 

Slower — and slower — and slower the wheel spins ; 

Lower — and lower — and lower the reel rings ; 
Ere the reel and the wheel stopped their ringmg and moTing, 
Through the grove the you^g lovers by nooonlight are roving* 



THE MANIAC LOVBB. 

A SCENE IN BEDLAM. 

This selection will be found better adapted for recitation by male 
•indents than " The Maniac," of which it is a close imitation. 

No little judgment is required to represent a selection where strong 
passion is called forth to that extent which delirium generally dis- 
plays. A speaker may bellow and rant through a piece, and receive 
8ome applause from the uneducated; but he will ever fail to attract 
the worthy judge. - When the harmony of nature ia violated, the or- 
ator can not make up the deficiency by ranting. 

Pause, jailer, pause, and hear me speak ! 

He 's not insane who talks to thee ; 
These dismal walls too well I know, 

For what intended, and should be. 
I will not rave, though in despair ; — 

Wilt hear me speak 1 'T will make me g^ad; 
For well I know a captive here 

Must be insane — must be called mad. 

My niggard rival did the act. 

Which broke my heart, deranged my mind ; 
This wretched fate my friends bewail; — 

Oh jailer haste, my mother find ! 
Oh haste, and cheer her broken heart ; 

For it will cheer, however sad, 
To knoT)^, though kept a captive here, 

Her son is not insane — not mad. 



With silent sown, he tiiiM away ; 

He will not hear, I spdro iiisaae : 
The fading light forsakes my cell, 

And gloom and night ar% come again 
Tes, chilly, freezing, endless night ! — 

Those little comforts once I bad. 
How sweet, with this degraded room. 

Although not mad — but were I mad — -«-* 

'T is snre some trick, some reckless jest ; 

They brought me here, I know not when — 
Am I a wretch ? Then why these chains } 

I We been with knaves, designing men. 
What can love do, when love is bonnd 1 

They wished my prize ; that prize I hsdl — 
How throbs my temples ! — swims irty hesil f -— 

Oh! is H true, that I am mad! * 

Oanst then, my girl, forget, for aye, 

The holy words thy lover vowed f 
He '11 ne*er forget that plighted kiss, 

As to thy feet he meekly bow(;d, 
Nor who upon that moment stole. 

Nor who oar meeting benee, forbade. 
No ; bow — I '11 think no more I no morel 

T 'will rouse revenge — t 'will make me mad» 

How roguishly her lips, they laugh ; 

Her Jetty eyes, how sparkling bright; 
None so happy, joyous, gay ; 

And art thou ever from my sight 1 
And must thou take my rivals hand! 

My only hope, the Joy I had — 
Ho,Jaaer! ho! unbar the door ! 

I will be free — I am not nMid ! 

But hark ! who answers to my cries t 

JCy shouts some furious maniac wake. 
He comdS ! he comes ! to end my life -^ 

Hark ! hark ! hia dungeon gratings break. 
Help ! help ! he 's silent, still as death ; 

But he will come — I can not flee ! 
My brain ! my brain ! — it swims 1 it swims I— 

I am not mad, nor will I be ! 

Yes, he ! for lo, you ! while I speak, 
Mark you that skulking villain there! 

He comes I he comes ! with cunning mien; 
But there is vengeance in his air. 
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Horror ! he has a digger hW ! — 
He seeks my heart, so crushed aod sad ! 

Oh laugh, ye fiends, to see my brain 
On fire ! Tis true, I 'm mad! I *m mad! 

Laugh on, ye fiends, gaze on, and lAugfa ! -^ 

Exult in my captirity ; 
But still I firmer, truer, swear, 

I will be free ! I will be free ! 
Oh had I but that rival here. 

Whom my captivity makes glad* 
I 'd let him know, though not insane, 

That I was mad, — that I was mad* 

Oh ! could these thumbs scoop out his eyes, 

Oh ! couM these hands root out his tongue^ 
I well could bear captivity. 

And sing to him whom David sung. 
But hush ! the JaUer comes agahi; 

His earnest wish I have forbade; 
But let him come, 1*11 plead again ^^ 

I am not mad ! I am not ms^ ! 



THE DBUNKAEB'S WIFE. 
ACT n. 

ScBNB I. LUeriar of a neat Cottage — Swebtfobo and EiiMa 
^ sitting, c, 

Em* To-morrow, William, was our wedding day, 
Sippe fourteen years. How time has onward run ! 
It seems to me, Uie earth, with triple haste^ 
Performs progressive circles round the sun. 

Swee. 'Tis true ; each younger year is fleeter still 
To age, — but why complain, when fraught with joy 1 
Our Autumn yields the fruit of happiness, 
E'en like the rosy child we lost a year 
Ago, too heaven-beautiful to last — 
A guest, with joy received, with angtlish parted. 
Autumnal years of life are scarcely days. 

Em. Yes ; time is passing like the summer cloud, 
" Borne on upon the pinions of the wind :" 
And if, as seated on that fieeting throne, 
I view the pleasing scenery, far back, 
To that blessed moment you became a man-^ 
Observe the happiness which now surrounds u»; 
Contrast it with the misery we left; 
The happy hours we now enjoy together, 
With those of misery, I spent alone—- . 
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Then wonder not the fleetness of the one, 
The snail-like tardiness which moved the other. 
' Tis true, that Charlie's death retarded months. 
Which, otherwise, had calmly, fleetly, passed. 
That dark oblivion rests with God alone ! 
But oh, the lengthened days, the endless nights, 
Which fill each circle of oiir early union ! — 
I can not view them with complacency. 

Swee. Why lift the sombre curtain of the past, 
To view the haggard visages concealed } 
I would we had not visioned o'er our lives, 
To mar this morning's early happiness. — 
I pray to Him, who knows my inmost heart. 
Our present happiness may ne'er depart. 

Em. With such a soul, I rest self-satisfied. 
Thou 'It never wander from the path of duty ; 
And think me happy in that blest conceit, 
Though sometimes overshadowed by the past 

Stffee, It is my golden star, my hope, my life ! 
Enlivens all my toils — the substance of 
My leisure hours; in company, alone. 
It is the noble statue of my mind ! 
The constant spirit of my dreams by night ! 
The first that gleams upon my waking thoughts. 
It points my course — >the monarch of my will ! 
The star which rules my destiny on earth. 

Em, And may it ever foil, with godly power, 
The ceaseless working demon of temptation. 

Swee, And if I ever swerve, some demon power 
Secretively enacts hell's vile commands — 

I had forgotten the hour — I am to meet Doctor Calmly, and Squire 
Favor, at Colbee's Saloon. ' T is so arranged, I am to meet them 
there — I will not now explain — I have both objected and consent- 
ed — the latter of necessity. Farewell, till I return. 

Em, If there, my husband, then remember this, * 

Thy lips are sealed with a temperance kiss. {Kisses Aim,) 

[Exit, 6. D. 

ScBNB II. Colbee's Saloon — Colbbb alone, c. 

Col. Yes, I have sworn it, and why hesitate. 
And recapitulate determination ? 
I have invented ways and means, progressing. 
To prostrate honest Sweetfordin the ditch — 
Bingleader of a swollen temperance faction, 
To check my income, slur my occupation, 
As I of one more secret, deeper plotted. 
Whose every feature is to me propitious. 
'T is true, he merits fond allegiance ; 
And keeps his oath of total abstinence, 
More sacred than rural lover's vow — ^ 
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Bcjeoted suitors work most miclcU woes; 
My hate in this no less contention shows. 

Enter Doctor Calmly, l. 

Doe. Exactly so — he follows my prescriptions — confiding pa- 
tient — made every arrangement with Mr. Sweetford, to meet him 
here! Here, Mr. Oolbee, and no mistake — le's have some 
brandy. — In oath as strenuous as his temperance vows, and,* I 
think, a little stronger, if our scheme triumph. He objected vehe- 
mently to the place of meeting, when I mentioned your abode ; 
but that dislike was easily removed, by sundry excuses. He finally 
gave consent, but, mind, with great importunity. Well, really, 
Colbee, this brapdy is good. [ Take* another glass. 

Col, But there's his wife to prattle in his ear ; she's the greatest 
obstacle at hand. 'T is now three years since he shadowed my 
door, and, if she get knowledge of his proffered engagements, 't will 
be three more. 

Doc. Exactly so, Mr, Colbee, your fears are like a woman's, great- 
est when the object is nearest at hand. I understand she said, but 
yesterday, " she would adventure him in any place — she knew he 
would never drink again !" Besides, our business has the air of spec- 
ttlatibn, for which she would drive him here, «ven if she knew he 
would drink you dry. She loves the shining scales. She 's a very 
she miser. I know her, Colbee. 

Col. You know her,J)octor, no doubt! All right! I believe 
you are the family physician ? What were their situation years 
ago ? What is it now ? Precisely what her occupation would 
procure ; and such her character, she must love the bottle. I half 
believe the stagnation of my business has found a channel into her 
pocket. 

Doc. Exactly so — they love to fill a Christian moral station to 
the world ; but show me that candid individual, who even doubts 
these anxious sisters of the Church love unlawful companyt and 
wine. And since they can have both — the Christian fools, " God 
bless thy soul," the company of stall-fed divines and lecturers, with 
sacramental wines, they die for virtue, in the weak eyes of the 
world, and live behind the scene. He comes — I will invite him to 
a glass of whatever harmless drink he pleases. The day is sultry, 
and, no doubt, he will accept the invitation. I've told what drugs 
will work upon him best, to discommode his noddle. 

Col. I have a bottle of your recipe, for every like occasion — 
fear not, one of his morals need but enter here — ^his exit must be 
on the backs of friends. I' m often troubled with such logs about 
my floor. 

Enter Squibb, l. 

Ah, the Square — you *re here in time — take a glass. 

Squire, (drinks.) As near as the hot weather will allow. Doottr, 
I have made the paper out — the papers I have made out, Doctor^ 
except the blanks, which you excepted ; and they shall be filled ac- 
cording to the success of our plans. 
13 
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Enter Swbbtfobd, l. 

Mr. Sweetford, good afternoon ! ^-good afternoon, Mr. Sweet- 
ford! — happy to see you, Mr. Sweetford! 

Doc. Exactly sol Most gratified to see yon, Mr. Sweetford — 
mt almost thonght you had forgotten the hour. 

Col Yes; Mr. Sweetford, most happy to see you here f Is yo^ 
fkmily well — your wife and daughter ? 

Stoee. Quite well, I thank yon. Well, Squire, where is yonr 
' Mend — t£e gentleman. Doctor, you *re to meet! 

Squire, Not yet arrived, Mr. Sweetford! — not yet arrived! — 
expect 1)im every moment ! — momentarily lookii% for the gentle- 
man ! Sit down, and make yourself at home, Mr. Sweetford, the 
day is very warm. 

Swee. Excessively, the thermometer stands ninety in the shade — 
we must have rain soon ! 

Doc. Exactly so! — it will be. welcomed by us all— vegetation 
i« sufTering. Come, Mr. Sweetford, take a glass of Cronk before 
bttsiness — I believe you do not take anything stronger now-a-days ! 

There was a time 

• Swee. Enlightened by the experience of three years, in nsing 
water as a total beverage, I am abundantly satisfied, it is the only 
one suitable to the constitution of man. He never manufactured 
aught 80 cooling, for the heat of summer ; warming and invigorat- 
ing, in winter ; and what more valuable for jts medicinal properties ? 
What the gentle shower is to the scorching earth, the cooling foun- 
tain to the parched and exhausted body ; give it me, before your 
Oronkst your adei\ your spirits, whose every glass only calls for the 
oompany of another. There was a time, ai^ you remember well, 
when I imagined their use necessary. What were the pictures of 
my visage then f What were the movements of my frame ? Con- 
trast them, in your mind, with my present aspect — my countenance, 
Ihen, swollen and disfigured ; my body agitated with decrepid tre- 
mor. Since that sad stage of my existence, three years have 
elapsed, and the youth which has returned upon my brow, is three 
times three. 

Squire. So it is ! — 't is so ! — I joy in your reform — but Doctor 
Gronk is excellent — you temperance folks are great in its ap- 
plause! 

(Joh And as I have no water palatable, my ice entirely out, and 
Doctor Gronk both pure and cool, you '11 take a glass ! -^I '11 g^t 
a bottle from below. ^ 

Swee. Well, well ; as I am very thirty, and your water 

Dog. Exactly so!— that's right » — take a bottle! — Ill take 
some too ! [ They both drink Oronk. 

How goes it, Mr. Sweetford — is it not refreshing ? 

Stoee. Good — excellent. ' Another glass — I'm excessively 
ttiirsty ! Thank you. Doctor — it refreshes me. 

Col. What is it Square — your old glass t 

Sqmre. Yes ; certainly ! Certainly, yes f Here 's health to (|Q» 
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and, particularly, to Mr. S^eetfbrd, the temperai|oe example. WeU, 
temperance is a gopd thing. 

Doc. Exactly so | Now^ Mr. Sweetford, K 19 agreed and wider- 
stood, that, for one thousand — - 

Si4}€, (A Hide toUd.) One .thousand five hundred d^^ars, Doo-' 
tor ; said I not so ? 

Doc. E^a,ctly so ! and so I was going to say, — — 

Mike. I snum ! What in aH nature is Bnpeetfrn^d doing iheret 
Just as husy as a cow's tail in fly-time ! I guess I '11 take a squint 
into the general operations of this establi^ment, 

Squire, {Not seeing MiKB, reads:) William Bweetford, of tbe 
first, part, sells, cedes, and conveys, unto John Oalmly, of the>^ 
cond part, all that plat, part, parcel of land, known as the sontti- 
west part of the second part, of the first part, of the — ^ 

Swee. Let me see, squire ! Do n't know ahout that Squire ! -^I 
feel strangely enoughs— dry, very dry — another glajaB^tkinks^y^ 
I feel as if I had been drinking liquor. 

Doc. E^cactly soI-rGet drunk on Cronk! Mr. Sweetford, It^ 
can not be F If so, the temperance folks will have nothing to 
drink* whatever. 

Sauh-e. It will not do, Mr. Sweetford ! — -Mr. ^Sweetford, it will 
not do! 

Mike. {Aside.) By Christopher! I believe the eld ibxes buiEe 
given him brandy, or some other tippling dootor «tiiff, mixed wMh 
Oronk's canal water ! — I' 11 find out, I swow 1 . 

Swee. {A Ititte intoxicated.) Mav n't drank, Squire, in thies 
year« / — Poctor, I havn't drank in three years — I'm a sober 
man! 

Doc, Exacftly so ! Mr. Sweetford ; certainly yon iure ; and let •us 
finish our business here at once. 

Stoee. { Takes the deed, and reads :) For one thousand -^^ — 

Squire. Five hundred dollars — 'T is all correct — here, sign 
your name. {Gives Mm a pen.) I must to other business at 
once — at once to other business — to other business I must. * 

rS^&ETFORo signs v^ile ^'S^uiBB is tolkis^. 

Mike. {Aside) Oth^r business at once ! .What other ^bnsi* 
ness has the old land-pike^to tend to now? Tend to awedding,cbe- 
low 8tair9, I s'posei {Getting a sight of^ Seed.) I kind 0' .guess 
he '11 fill up them 'are blanks, about the first business he does, any- 
how. I would 'nt have tu guess more l^an three itimes, tu find dttt 
the whole quirl of this operation. I s'pose I know it now, ji:»t!liko 
a jack-knife ! {Comif^ forward.) That 's a kind of oflF-hand way 
of dpiqg bus'ness. Square! — I say, Mr. S^i^tfdHfd, what, in the 
name of Jemima, ha^n^t you duing herein* a pietty place for a 
temperance man, I swow ! 

Swee. MichaA,thatyou1—sdling land to the Doctor, that 'sail. 

Mike. Wall, you 'd rbetter look two ways fpr Sunday, or you' U 
get your pay in bad brandy — TU j>e Arab^4 if you .ha 'nt 4«mk. 
now! 
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Doc. Exactly so» sir! — what is tUs Insult, sir}— interrnptiag 
sober men in their business ! {Ande to the Squire,) Fill out the 
blanks as I, hare directed you, and obtain Mrs. Sweetford's signa- 
ture at once. ( To Squire.) Mr. Sweetford will call on you, sir, 
when he wishas^your assistance. \Exit SaniRB, l. 

Mike. Wall, now, Doctor, by the but-end of reason, you have 
been giving that man some confounded, 'tozicating drink, or other, 
I know you have! Attend to my own business — well, I guess I 
will, I snum ! (Atide.) I '11 go right down to Mrs. 8weetford, and 
teU her not to sign anythhsg, anyhow! — I '11 pile a hundred, the 
jSquire 's gone down there now ! [Exit Mikb, l. 

Swee. Yes, Miohari; attend to your own business, damn ye! 
Well, Doctor ; I s'pose the bargain is closed. 

Doc. Exactly so; and you must be thirsty by this time. 

Swee. That is to say, take a drink of spirits — alcohol! Ko, 
Doctor; I 'm temperance. I used to be a dreadful fellow, didn't 
I, Doctor; Damn me ! I feel duced bad — Doctor^ am I sick ? • 

Doc. Exactly so! Gome, some spirits, quick — symptoms of 
cholera — behold him, Mr. Golbee^ Braiidy, good braudy, the only 
remedy! 

Swee. I do feel strange, 't is true ; true, 't is strange ; damn me, 
it is a fact ; but liquor 's against my principles — the pledge. 

Doc. Exactly so; but not when it is the prescription of a phy- 
sician. That deyilish Oronk may take you off. Golbee, some 
brandy. (Gives brandy.) There, do»n't you fed bett^ ? 

Swee. Why, yes ; I do, I do ; but brandy, though, that old fieli* 
dous taste again reyired, its quick sensation shoots athwart my 
bmhi. Happy was I, doctor ; now I 'm glorious I -— another glass, 
the first is lonely, come, bumpers ! damn me, bumpers ! 

Doc. Exactly so ; but, Mr. Sweetford, you forgot the pledge. 

Swee. The temperance pledge? damn it — brandy, I say ! Mr. 
Golbee, I 've got money. 

Doc. Exactly so ! Here 's to ttie cause of temperance. 

[Bothdrimk. 

Swee. The telnperance *cause, damn it — I '11 have my liberty 
thJA very day, damn me, if I don't, {sleepily,) this very day! 
(pause,) I wUl, damn me ! Let 's have a chair. (Falls into a 
chair.) To-day, Doctor; to-day — yes; to-day, (falls out rf the 
ciUir;) to-day. ' f \FaUs to sleep. 

Doc. Exactly so; the gtotleman 's at rest. Bemember, Golbee, 
I am dear oralis. Oct you a dray, and take him home for dead* 
I '11 go before, and announce the tidings. The Squire is throng 
ere this* 'T will feast the seated vengeance of my soul, to see her 
agoay:-^ 

> A d^kfaig hus))and, with his aXl in cash, 
WHl. emp^ pockets, ere he think of fasting. [ExUf l. 

SdrarB m. Interior of a neat CoUage — Emaum^^, c. 

Em^ I wonder William lingers jthus, he told 
lie, when he left, his absence should be shoH. 
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A busband's oqi^pany, a wife's content; 
She watches, a^ t&e innocent condemned, 
The slow, uncertain period of pardon, — . , 

The hour which marked his promisM return. 
€hie space o'erleap'd, each moment is an hour 
Of frail mishaps, engendered in her mind,-^ — [A knock. 

Some one at hand ! Away, slow meditation ! 

Enttr Squire, c. d. 

Squire. Good evening, Mrs. Sweetford ! Mrs. Sweetford, goo^ 
eremng. How does, our Mrs. Sweetford? • j 

Em- W^ll, I thank yoii, well. Have you seen Mr. Sweetfoird, 
sir <— he stepped out for a short time, and has been gone some 
hours. 

Squire. Yes, Mra.^ Sweetford, J have seen Mr. Sweetford ; and 
here you have the sequel of the business which has detained him, 
and which detains hfm still. Mrs. Sweetford, he wishes you to 
sign this document, at once; the negociations are concluded, and it 
only wants your name — you see your husband's hand and seali 

Em, ( Takes the deed) I do, but singular — it is his hand. 
And yet, more like the wavering work of trj^mor. 
I have not seen it written thus, for years. . * 

And here, I see one thousand dollars writ — 
I 'In sure his price was fifteen hundred, if 
Not more. (Aside) I fear some dastard play, 
N^ sir; I will not sign the deed, until 
I see my husband — since he 11 come, anon — . 
Less than fifteen, his choice was, not to sell. 

Squire, True, Mrs. Sweetford, it is true. (Aside) What shall * 
I sayt— I have it! The pen was very bad — try it yourself — 
and he does receive fifteen hundred dollars, finally, in full ; but, for 
certain causes, which I will not relate, the Doctor wish'd the deed 
to specify a thousand, only. He makes you present of five hun- 
dred more, on the exchange of papers, which makes your specified 
amount. I have your money in nay keeping — in my keeping. See ! 

[Shows pock^-hook. 

Em. Had you explained at once, it had suppressed 
My fears ; howe'er, I yield to your request. \Sits down to sign. 

Enter Mike, c. d. ' 

Mike. Hold tBat fast, Mrs. Sweetford — do 'nt put your name to 
that forgery ! — they '11 skin you out of house and hum. Get out. 
Squire* justice and you are just as far apart, as longitude '11 put 
you. I 'm on hand for ye, after all, you old 'possum, you. I 've 
kept iny eye out all day, and you '11 hear on me after this, tu, unless 
the whiole generation of lawyers and justices take after your black- 
llv<fered; sel? Be gone, or I '11 take the end of this cow-skin away . 
frotQ't^e seat of your honor -^ and put it back again, l^i. Tlieve'^) 
the door. Squire; and, if you don't get on the overside, you^ttt 
ttmi a powerful chance of lea^i^ thro.ugh the window. 

Squin. Qt)0d eventogi Mtd. Sweettbrd ; -^ — ' < i 

\ExiU leaving deed, c. D. 
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Mike, Oh, yon need n't statiid on manners — liM n't lni6W Wt 
the old critter would stay till I should be obliged to hoist his liquor- 
oask, so he oonld make out a case of battery. Here, talre this deed, 
and put it up safe, tu ; it 's Just the thing we want. 

^Enier Doctott, o. D. 

Doc. {Aside.) Not Signed the deed — frustration tUSi; yet, I 
will have one draft of sweet revenge, to quench my burning hate. 
I come to bring most painful news. Mrs. gweetford, your husband 
ii9 dead. 

£!m. How \ — ^what ! — I did not hear aright ! 

Doc. Behold him here, as lifeless as the dust, to Which We all re- 
turn ! Oh, poor Mrs. Sweetford ! 

Men Enter wiih SwftBTPORB, dead drunks €. D. 

Em, Oh, William, William — dead, dead, dead ! — 
Sir i leave this house. They told rae he was dead] 
Oh, God! I would — no, no, no, no, no, William! 

Mik€. Mr. Sweetferd! speak, speak! Doctor, how came this so? 

Em. Liquor, sir; he is not dead, but drunk. 

Doc. Exactly so ; Mrs. Sweetford, 

Mike. Talks as if he did n't know anything about it I — old taller 
eandle. It 's enough to make a feller lignum- vitse. 

Doc. Exactly so! I was told your husband was dangerously 
ill, a second report, dead, and 

Em. We wish no Alcopathic doctors here, • '^ 

Although, undoubtedly, he is your subject. 

• ^ Doc. Madam; what does this metml I come to you in pure 
inendship. Although your former haughtiness made you a drunk* 
ard's wife, forgettii^ dl disdain, I come to assist misfortune — I '11 
make an examination ■ ■ 

Em. Then go and analyze the like ; of foul 
Ingredients you gave him — your analysis 
May prove of some advantage there. 

Mike. That 's true as the morality of the New Testament. Doc- 
tor, ycfli are a specimen of black-livered humanity. You've 
been h^e just long enough, and I shall strike up tiie quickstep ^• 
knook-your-eye-out, on your brass kettle, just to change the monot- 
ony of this scene. 

'Doc. Exactly eo ! 

Mike. Doctor, shall I coonmence playkig that tune now % 

[Exit Doctor, c. d. 
; Sufee. Oh, sueh horrid pdns ! 

iMcJbe. How I did want tu play just one sound of that tune I 

"Sw^. Such dreadful thirst! Some bran^; quiok, qmck! Ctti, 
some liquor ; quick — they said I signed the pledge ! It iS' a lie»>a 
dfinned lie, I will have bratidy -^brandy! 'Gome, lady; give me 
jttSt a single glass ! 

Mike. He dc^ n't know you, M». Sweetford, from motbcr ^^. 

Em. Why, William, have yOQ ibink egSBiin t Wlrat«>iiji 
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Tempted you to break your A^Iemn oath,t 

StMe, I never signed the pledge. N4>, woman; QQ ! 
And if I did» 't is broken ^aw. Were aU 
The names in heaven *s register my band 
And seal, I would have brandy, brandy, brandy ! 
To quench the dreadful hanker I have here ! 

JSIm, H]9^b, Witfiam ; bosh. He 19 bewildei»d stiU. 

Stifee* Home I — wife! How oame I here 1 What is this dreidM^ 
change? 

Em. The pledge — how couldst thou break the vessel of 
Thy peace ? 

Stoee. 'Tis Colbee's fiendish work — I can not tell thee now. 
Oh, for one drink of brandy, brandy, anything — yes ; even a drink 
of water. (Emma g^u tcater^ Oh, glorious water ; how it cook 
my parched breast. Well, I 'U rest, and try to think no more of 
brandy — brandy. 

Em. Now will I go to Golbee's^-^on my knees* 
Entreat him to refuse my husband Ik^uor; 
If he debar him, I can trast thftreat 
Stay with him, Michael, till I return. 

Mike. I '11 do that 4i dozen times, for yon, or Bill, either ; and n^ 
backing out, in the bargain. Talk right up to the rascal ; tell him 
right tu his face, about what they think about the oonfounded sit^ 
p^nay biib, all about town ; and, if Mr. Sweetford gets any better, 
I % go fight down to see haw you make out. 

Em. Do, Michael ; you need UQt fear my tOBgae I {Efitt c; i>i 

Scene III. Golbeb's Salom^^Oo^B^^ m the Bar-^Severaf sif- 
ting end stan^vng around. 

Enter Bn^MA, h. 

Cpl. Ab, Mrs. Sweetford, ; how does our Mr. Swe^tford. TImi^ 
your husband was not dead, it seems, but slept. 

Em. This unsuspected, qwA^ return of lifp. 
Hath little comfort, 'bove report of death — 
And, truly, thou couldst comment on my speechesi 
Which sounds so ruthless of my husband's life, 
Hadst thou not played Joii»t forger of his death. 

Col. Then, you insinui^ he proonred his liqiior herOi Was that 
your artful hint, mad'm? 

Em. Yes, sir ; he tol^ .ele so, and I respect 
His word. 

Col. The doctor ordered it, to mitigate his hopeless atiaok i>t 
cholera, and it waft th» only alternative, to save your huBband.; 

Em. I would you had procured soipe other counsel. 
Not one whose remedy, intoxication. 
What skillful hand would feed that appetite, 
Which is more dreadful than disease itself? 
X, one more difficult to be oentrolled^ 



I fear the strong proteoticm of an oalb; 
And, should his appetite again rebel, 
Oh chasten him, nor tickle hini with a dram ; 
It will envenom to a ceaseless draft ^^ 
And rather would I see him in his grave. 
Than sink again to inebriety. 

Col Thy speech is sympathetic, and from the heart, ma'am ; and 
^wdnld, no doubt, had it been followed, freed you of a husband ; but, 
humiliating as it is, friends have interposed. 

Em, I will not heed his 'sinuating hiss. 
But still enact my speech of supplication. 
You know our happy circumstances now — 
The noble purcliase of that situation ; 
You know, too, well, what it had been of yore ; 
The only cause, that sole accursed cause. 
The single step, returns that degradation. 
Sir, I beseech you, with a woman's tears, 
A wife's true love, a Christian's faith. 
To turn my husband rudely from your do«r, 
If he should enter this adorned saloon. 
These varied-tinctured liquors steal the eye— 
I fear they rouse that dormant appetite. 
Which brings us down to misery — despair ! 

Col. It bas. always been my custom, ma'am, to abide the pre* 
scription of a^ physician, upon demand, when I have the antidote; 
at least, when the patient is in my own hous^. 

Em. What quick disease may come upon my husband* 
Thy remedy could but create a worse; 
Far better death, with virtue on his tomb» 
Than life, with infamy upon his brow — 
Oh, sir ; be noble, and refuse the bane. 

CoL Yes, ma'am ; yes. I understand your plea — do n't let the 
doctor save my husband's life — refuse the antidote — it would re- 
store him. 

Em. Sir; there are persons who have equal skill, 
And* overcome diseases without liquor ; . 
Especially, in those whose appetites 
Are so inflamed by alcoholic spirits. 

CoL 1 understand you, madam, very well ; 
Go get a quack, to practice on my husband — 
A gentleman, whose object is, to kill. 
Or lengthen sickness, for the person's calls ; 
Whose holy office is, to read the Bible, 
To make a prayer, and ruffle peticoats. 

Em*^ Sir, you may think, because within your doors, 
You have the watchword to my character ! 
A virtuous woman here ! What brought me here t 
A husband's love, the ojdy passport for 
A woman, here, excepting infamy; 
And I am treated viler than a wanton— 
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The only courtesy ye have for woman — 
I will resent your insults, like a woman ! 

(>>/. No doubt, you wish it— 'tis your custom, ma'am. 
I have apartments for accommodation, 
And gentlemen at hand -^ this is the way ! 

Em. Oh, piteous dastard I thus insult the wife, 
Who acts the humble suppliant U) thee, 
To save her husband from debauchery. 
Thy dastard insults prove thy charges false ! 
{Aside.) But fool was I, to humble at his feet. 
Whose wolfish appetite is on revenge. ^ 

CoL I am a common man, ma'am — ^no lecturer, divine, or even 
deacon — no wonder your husband is an inebriate — his wife a 
wanton! 

Em. dome from thy hold, thoii image of a man. 
Whom nature moulded, of necessity -« \Fulls him out rfiht hap. 
An engine, working for the devil's interest. 
Insult a woman, will you, of my guise 1 

[Strikes l^im with her flat hand. 
Tkttiit her with loathsome love of prostitution i— 
A woman, by your hand made mis'raUe, 
In 1^11 but wantonness — a drunken husband.-— 
And yet, surmounted, he became a man ; 
And when enticement gives seductive smile, 
To win him from his eminence, reform, 
She dies, an humble suppliant, to thee. 
To save hear husband from tliis gorgeous hell — 
To thee, thou crier of its winning entrance. 
Thou hoot'st her, with the name of wantonness ! 
For each vociferation of thy soul. 
Take that! and that ! 

\Strike3 him forth and hackf on his face^ with her flat hand. 
'Tis weak exchange to pay, 
For virtue's wrongs, but plentiful my store. 
And I will glut thee with a myriad. 

\She stUl continues striking him. 

Cot. Help, help ! Why do n't you help me, friends ? The wb- 
man'smad — I would not hurt the woman. 

Em. Ah, I 'm a woman, and thou wouldst not hurt me I 
Thy gallantry too late — ^but sllenc^^ sir ; 
One lisp, as thou wouldst save me for my sex. 
I '11 throttle thee, till thou wilt need thy breath, 
For dearer purpose than courtesy. \ Chokes him.. 

Enter Mikb, l. 

Mike. Mrs. Sweetford, now, I snum, by the double and twisted end 
ot hemp, you 're doing just what I came down to execute for you. 
Go it! Mr. Golbee; your rum-smeller don't leak mucb> does it 
tibougbi 1 I 'd like to bet my puss, your peepers will shut up ra* 
ther easily to-ni^t ! [Emma throws Golbeb into eomer.ofroomi ft*. 
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Em. Lay there, thoa flbnay servant of tb^ ii$yflf 
Prostrate beneath the valor of a woman •— 
Pat honor, justioe, courage, in thy soul, 
And thou canst conquer giants leagued in sin. \ExU £mma, iu 

Mike, Good-by, Mr. Oolbee ; when you want lira. Sweetfori, 
just treat her husband — that 's all. [ Curtain faXU. 

(to bb comtinubd.) 



JOT. 

By flie term joy, we would express that vivid pleasure, or grj^ti- 
fication, which is awakened by whatever seems prospective of, or is 
gratifying to, our propennties, prodntitive of advanftttg6» or that 
wkic^ we reason ae suc^, when presented to our senses. ^YiriDim 
are the causes which oontdbut^ ta arouse this passion, aiid varioils 
its degrees of intensity. Every one has seen it called forth by a 
hundred causes, varied* as the propensities themselvee, whioh, in no 
small degree, control its enoo^Ms. We shall only d^iaeale 
its language, in this phiee, as it is presented, wheft uneontt^led by 
any particular faculty, or organ, or even group of organs— merefy 
the passive development of this passion, and what would be dia* 
tinguished as joy, by every beholder — ^those emotions whidi are 
displayed upon the- fiitot impuke of pasdon, and WMbnto^lloible by 
any effort of the Vill. 

The subject finds it impossible to remain in atiy fiied posture^ or 
to evince an unruffled countenance. The eyes sparkle ; smiles play 
upon the face ; the geskires are animated—flapping of hands, skip- 
ping about — ^assuming various attitudes, eiiowing the vivadty wfA 
which every muscle of the body is excited. Jumping— the mtrnt 
extravagant action— exclamations of delight — ^laughing, singing, and 
hollowing — often kdicate the hilarity of the subject; all of wb|ch 
exhibit those emotions, which caa oidy be termed Irtftupo^^Jinjr^ 

Gladn6B»f mirtkf ekea^yimesi, mUisjpactiaih a&iUetunuvUr and €M»- 
placency are only different degrees of this san^e piission, and dis- 
played by the same emotion in different degrees of intensity. 

The following comic selection, from the colloquy of an idiots ^iU 
illustrate the emotions of joy. We make this selection j for, when 
it is unswayed by the affections of our nature, it always assumes 
fee eharaeter of comedy/ 

paddy and I is jeSlt Mlows— h^, he, he ! Wheii I hiugh, 44di 
he laughs; andv when ^My laugh*, I laurfi— }ie, he, hfel ^ ' 
aid me is in company— daddy and sonny-^le, be, he ! 
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Daddy amii'soe has got a couple of very alick dpg«, home— ke, 
he ! One's nwi>e is Tewse ; and t* other's name is Bowse — ^be, he! 
Towse dog is a very slick dog ; but that Bowse Dog is a very lazy 
dc^g"— he, he, he ! I *ve got a brother Pete, home, too. Pete 's a 
very lazy feller, just as lazy as the Bowse dog — he, he, he I They 
VB*t neither of 'm worth their salt; for they don't do noth'n in the 
lioiise, or out on the house. But that Towse dog is a real slick dog, 
I teU ye— *he»hel 

Daddy aad one has got a couple of very slick tater-patch, too— 
bethel That lower .tatei^patch isn't worth much. We, didn't 
'gpeet to get more than two tater to a hill, out of that lower patck. 
But that upper tat^*patch, and that Towse dog is real slidt, I tell 
ye— he, he I I *ve got a sweetheart, too ; her name 'a Sufcey Sinder. 
Sbe und oad keeps company together. I tell you what, she 's real 
sAiQk — htf he, hel And daddy aad me's got forty eowe ; daddy *8 
goi thirt3tnloe>.apd I've got one. Mine's an ox — ^he» ha! I'll 
run down, and see him, now. . * [Bum out. 

GEIBF 

GniBTP it'tM mentd suffmng which is caused by being deprived 
^f tofne good, immediate or prospective, from which we receive 
gratification, or entertain pleashig expectations^ and, like joy, 
depends no little upon the different affections, or Acuities, whibh 
mia rile with the pasdon. In a werd« it is that passion which 
always fwakes on the sudden death of joy ; . and» aa laughter is an 
emotion peculiar to joy, so is weephig to that of a^rmw. 

Restless positions of the body, passing to and fro, wringing of the 
hands, frequent gestures, (such as beating the chest, clasping the 
head, clutching and tearing the hair, loud and frequent sobbing^.«nd 
sighing, doleful exclamations, all of which are in a tMnukni&ione,) 
are the emotions of this passion. 

Grief, chagrin, sympathetic sorrow, repining, resignation, humfl- 
ity, all belong to this passion, and are only different stages, whkdi 
will be more fully illustrated under the head of The Afectianik 

The following selection will illustrate the action and modulation 
of both grief and sorrow, when presented with that oratory it 
demands. 

Ah ! my old friends, how are ye ? How ■ have you been* this 
long time f I 'm so glad to see you — ^ha, ha, ha ! You put a fel- 
low in such good spirits; (aorrovnngj and, mercy knows, I have 
reason of something to put me in good spirits, now-a-days ; for I 
h^ve had a sad loss since I saw you all, last. I do n't mean my 
wife ; — ^but they have introduced gas into the church, and there 's 
no more caudle-ends for me nowv It is a meUncholy reflection: I 
shall certainly come to nun. (Crying J Well, sextone Wl njBver 
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starve, lirfaile there 's doctors left. Qtd, tiiat*ft so! — ba, ba, ha I 
They certainly do find plenty of work for us— cover over many a 
bungling Job, for'm. Makes me laugh when I think of it — ^ha, ha, 
ha ! {Sorrowing.) Yes ; but then, sextons a' n't thought as much 
of as they used to be. This business of the doctors' — stealing the 
dead bodies — ^has cut us terribly. People are afraid to die now-a> 
days, because they don't know whether to trust themselves with us 
or not. I shall certainly come to ruin : it is a belancholy reflect 
"tion. ( Weeping,) But I was very fortunate in gahiing my suit 
with old Mizon. I s'pose you all heard <^ that^ha, ha, hal 
tLaughing.) Well, now, how do you think I served tiiie raseall 
I ^1 tell you all about it. You see, I clapped a constable on his 
back, and put the rascal in jail, before he knew where he was. I 
wanted some of you there, to sing the old song about l^a-w, law^-* 
ha, ha, ha! Yes, but l^e lawyer turned out to be a great rascal; 
f sighing; J sent me in such a bi}l, and^ because I ooulda't pay the 
money down, he tickled me up, and sent me to jail. I shall cer- 
tainly come to ruin : it is a melancholy reflection, f Weeping.) 
But I s'pose you have heard I have been married, since I saw you 
last. What, did n't you hear of that, too 1 Ha, ha, ha ! f Laugh- 
ing.J Why, yes : I married the widow Wackum ; and whi^ do you 
t[]^1 The parson did'nt charge any thing for the ceremony — ^ha, 
ha, hal But, when the honey-moon was over— oh, dear! fSar- 
rawing.) Mrs. Merrygrief, she leads me such a life ; combs my 
hair every day, regular as clock-work; and, when I think what a. 
patient lamb the first Mrs. Merrygrief was, it makes me cry like a 
child. (Crying.) Well, I must recdlect, that matrimony u alto- 
gether a speoulation— ha, ha, ha ! . , [EmL 

hamlet's fibst soliloquy. 

This extract is a beautiful illusk-ation of pure grief. 

Oh, that this too, too solid flesh would melt, , 
Thaw, and resolve itself into a dew ! : 

Or that the Everlasting had not fixed 
His canon 'gainst self-slaughter ! God ! Grod ! 
How weary, stale, fiat, and unprofitable, 
Seem to me all the uses of this w«rld ! 
fie on \ O fie ! 'T is an unweeded garden, 
Thati grows to seed; things rank and gross in nature 
Possess it merely. That it should come to this — 
But two months dead — ;nay , not so much, not two ! 
So excellent a king« that was, to this, 
Hyperion to Ie^ satyr I So loving to my mother, 
Thdt he might not beteem the winds of heaven ' 
Visit 'her face too roughly ! Heaven and earth ! ' 
Must I remember 1 Why, she would hang 6n him, 
As if increase of appetite had grown ' 
.By what it fed on ; and yet, within a month- 
Let me not think on 't— Prailty thy ilame is Woman— 
A little month, or ere those shoes were' old. 



With which she followed my poor father's body, 

Like Niobe, all tears, 

She married with my unqle, 

My father's brother, but no more like my father 

Than I to Hercules. 

It is not, nor it can not come to, good : 

But break, my heart; for I must hold my' tongue. 

FEAE. . 

Thb passion of fear> like that of sorrow, produces a painful sen- 
sation, but far more powerful upon the corporeal system, as well 
as upon the mind. The agony which fear produces is indescribable. 
It seems to paralyze the whole body, and has, for its peculiar del%i- 
eation, a deacdiy paleness of the countenance, which seems to parat- 
lyze the subject. It is, almost universally, more or less swayed by 
the affections, which control its modulation and action ; but, when 
first aroused, and unswayed by any ruling faculty, it will present 
the following delineations : 

The eyes are wild, and se^m to start from their sockets ; the 
oountenance is deathly and distorted ; the hair seems to rise with 
electric life ; the heart palpitates ; the lips and mouth part; the 
nostrils dilate; the voice falters; the limbs are motionless; the 
posture bent. The modulation is high, with direful shrieks, or sinks 
into broken whispers ; and the subject often loses sensibility, which 
seems to offer a temporary relief. 

The following selection, from the plays of King John and Hamleti 
wUl beautifully illustrate this passion, when properly read or recited : 

ph, save me, Hubert, save me ! My eyes are out, 
Even with the fierce looks of these bloody men. 
Alas ! what need you be so boist'rous rough 1 
I will not struggle, I will stand stone-still ; 
Eor heaven's sake, Hubert, let me not be bound! 
Nay, hear me, Hubert j Drive these men away, 
And I Will sit as quiet as a lamb ; 
I 'will not stir, nor wince, nor speak a word, 
Nor look upon the ir(Hi angrily. * 

Thrust but these men away, and I '11 forgive you, 
Whatever torment you do put me to. 

Angels and ministers of grace, defend us ! 
Be thou a spirit of health, or goblin damned. 
Bring with thee ai^s frQm heaven, or blasts fron! hell, 
Be thy intents wicked or charitable. 
Thou com'st in such a questionable shape. 
That I will speak to thee : I '11 call thee Hamlet, 
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King, father. Boyal Pane. ob. answer me I 

Let roe not burst in' ignorance ; but tell 

Why thy canonized bones, hearsed in death, 

HaTe burst their cerements — why the sepulchre, 

Wherein we saw thee quietly innmed, 

Hath oped his ponderous and marble jaws, 

To cast thee up again ! What may this mean, 

That thou, dead corse, again, in complete steel, 

Bevisit'st thus the glimpses of the moon, 

Making night hideous ; and, we fools of nature. 

So horridly to shake our disposition^ 

With thoughts beyond the reaches of our souls t 

Say, why is this ? Wherefore 1 What should we do I 

OonstepEiation, terror, A-ead* deapiair, revenge* oowaidijoe^pwdli, 
laaimity, tiiaidity, doubt, inre^olution, and shame spring ftoiin. ti}ii 
piuisioii ; all of whidb we shall detineate hereaftev. 

HATKED. 

3y this passion, we would be understood, that dislike which !s 
ali^ays aroused by whatever is repulsive, or at war with our own 
interests and well being. It has, for its own delineation, an^er, 
which is always visible, in a greater or less degree, when this pas- 
sion is aroused ; but, as hatred is seldom evinced, to any extent, with- 
out being influenced by the affections, its only language which'we 
can delineate in this place, is that of anger. 

The body assumes an erect posture ; the countenance reddens ; 
the eyes flash; the muscular power increases; and the whole sys- 
tem bespeaks a corporeal power unknown to calmer moments. The 
gestures are digni^d and energetic; the modulation loud aj^d 
broken. Such are the first imf vises of this paas^n, uji|3waje4 b|f 
our affections; 

Wrath, resentment, reVenge, indignation, veiation, chagrin, libpt- 
tience, peevishness, and scoff, all belong to thi^ passion, and wijl be 
fully illustrated, in their proper place, under the head of AffecHaiu., 

The following selection is the most appropriate of any with wjl^^i 
we are conversant, however old, to illustrate the emotions of h«fir«d/ 

SPBBCH OF CATALINE, BEFORB THB ROIf AN SBOT ATB» QM liA4KUt#- 

HIS SEN^ENCB OF BANISHMENT. 

** Banish'd from Rome!" What 's banish'd, but set free 
From daily contact of the things I loathe ? 
"Tried, and convicted traitor!" Who says this? 
YTho *ll prove it, at his peril, on my head ? 
« Banished!" I th^ you for it: it breaks piy ohain! 
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t lield some slack allegiance, tilt this hour ; 

But new, my sword 's my own. Smile on, my lords! 

I scorn to count what feelings, withered hopes, 

Strong provocations, bitter, burning wrongs, 

I have, within my heart's hot cells, shut up 

To leave you, in your lazy dignities. 

Bmt here I stand, and scoff you I Here I fling 

Hatred and full defiance, in your face ! — 

Tour consul 's merciful ! For this, all thanks — 

Be dares not touch a hair of Gataline. 

** Traitor T' I go ; but I return. This trial ! 

iUre I devote yonr senate 1 I 've had wrongs 

To stir a fever in the blood of age, 

Or make the infant's sinew strong as steel. 

This day 's the birth of sorrows. This hour's work 

Will breed proscriptions. Look to your hearths, my lords; 

For there, henceforth, shall sit, for household gods, 

Shapes hot from Tartarus — all shames and crimes, 

Wan Treachery, with his thirsty dagger drawn, 

Suspicion, poisoning his brother's cup^ 

Naked Rebellion, with the torch and axe, 

Making his wild sport of your blazing thrones — 

Till Anarchy comes down on you, like night. 

And Massacre seals Rome's eternal grave. 

This selection will well illustrate both fear and anger, when well 
fecite4. 

Wall, for my part, I can 't see what people 've got to laugh at. 
I can't laugh. It scares me to laugh, f Tries to laugh J O 
dear! dear! Makes me feel strange. Wall, I wouldn't 
laugh, if I could. ' 

Folks talk so much about things. I can 't find any thing to 
talk about, for my part. It makes me mad to hear folks talk. Now> 
there 's iSliagara Falls : every body talks about the Falls of Niagara. 
I could n't rest, till I went and saw 'm too. When I got there, dis- 
appointed : could n't see a&y thing for* the noise. Such banks, too ! 
I do n't mean money banks — ^you need n't laugh ; makes me mad 
to see folks laugh. 'T makes me mad I fin anger J Those prec- 
ipices, then — two hundred feet down to the water — scares me to 
ti^nk of 'm. I couldn't go in two rods of 'm; they made my head 
swim round like a top. Had I went up, I should have gone down, 
I know I should. Seem as if I was falling now. Then, just to 
think of crossing that awful suspension bridge— in the cars, too — 
would n't do it again for all the world. I felt, all the while, as if 
I was going to the bottom. Makes me weak as a cat to think on 't 
now. (Shuddering J O dear! Odear! It'sawfiil.i But people 
will talk so much ab$ut things, just to fool follra. Can 't see 
what they want to talk about filings for, for my part. Makes me 
mad at every body — ^makes me hate every body. {In anger,) 
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I went to 866 all the cuHostties aboat New York ; among tht 
rest, went to the Anaiamical Mtiseumt so dreadfully talked abont in 
the papers. O dear! dear I Such awful shows ! Human bones, 
skeletons, men all cut up in pieces — and women, too— do n't laugh ! 
Made me feel as if I was about to be cut up myself. How I shake 
to think on 't ! O dear ! O dear I (Shuddering.) Such shows ! 
Such shows! 

I went to Boston, to see the great Bunker HUl monument, Mr. 
Webster and Kossuth made such great speeches to. What was itf 
Great pile^of stones. Do n't see what great men want to talk to 
stones for. Fool every body. 'T makes me mdd at 'm all. I hate 
'm all. {In anger,) Every body went up to see the city; so I 
went up to the top, too. O dear ! O dear I My head spun round 
like a band- wheel ; felt just as if I should fall headlong right through 
the window. My head is swimming now. {Shudd^ng.) 

I went to Philadelphia, to see the curiosities there, too. Went 
to see the old State House — nothing but an old shanty, that 's all — 
Strange, people will talk so much about nothing. It makes me 
mad — mad ! {In anger.) 

Not long ago, I went to the North Pole. I heard so much about 
the North Pole, I could n't rest, till I went there, too. When I 
got there, disappointed! Nothing but snow, and ice, and white 
bears! What monsters! So hungry, made me feel as if I was to 
be their next meal. I shudder now to think of 'm. Wall, what a 
fool I am ! Can see enough white bears in New York any time, 
tame ones, too ; but folks will talk so much about things ! I 'm 
always disappointed. Every body disappoints me. I will be 
disi^pointed {Exit. 



THE PRIEST AND THE DEVIL, 

Two brotherly students alone in their chamber> 
The one, he was feeble, the ol^er was well ; 

But neither believed aught conflicting with reasoij 
Nor either believed in the stories of hell. 

And feebler, feeble, he grew, he the sick one ; 

And then came the priest, with the cross, offering oharm. 
They scoffed at his mummery oyer hiB idols, 

Deridingly laughed, when he threatened them harm. 

But feebler, feeble, he grew, he the sick one ; 

The hand of death on him, the well student saw. 
The priest held the crucifix, imagef before him, ; 

''Believe thou In this," siuid. The sick nmrmured ''Pdiairl'' 
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Then up sprung the priest, with a look of wild Vengeance, 

" A^^oursed, ye infidels both, evermore ! 
I give, to the Devil, thy body ; and die thou !*' 

I^xclaiming, in wrath, as he passed through the door. 

The sick student died, and he died ere the sunset. 
No priest, with his images, watching his head ; 

They kdd out the corpse, in the eld chapel hall tiiere, 
No other to watch, but his friend, o*er the dead. 

He sat there in silence ; he sat there in sorrow. 
So still that the death-watch to death-watch replied. 

He sat there unfearing ; for never feared he aught, 
Thoigh caution equipped him for aught that betide. 

He read a quaint volume on faith and on reason — 
A book which the church would denounce as of hell — 

He read ; and the time passed away on the clo<^k, tiiere. 
And spoke the dead hour of the night, on the bell. 

When grumly the chapel door growled on its hinges ; 

He looked from his book, and the deyil stood there, 
His visage illumined, light lit from his eye-balls ; 

And sulphurous fumes of his breath filled the air. 

He strided towards him, his flappy wings apread out. 

With grimacing visage and gesturing, said, 
•* I come for my gift, there. Ere this we the soul have." 

He stepped forth, about to entalon the dead. 

The reader arose, turned the leaf, closed the volume, 
(At right, stood the Devil ; his loft, lay the corpi^e,) 

Said, "Be thou corporeal, or be thou of helPs own, 
Be wary ; I fear not. Let worse come ; come worse ! 

In blue flame environed, with horrid contorlaons. 
With one stately step, he strode up to his prey. 

As, legerdemain-like, the blade, from his cloak, drew 
The student. The Devil fell, ponderous clay. 

The well guided weapon still stuck in his boeom, 
The hilt grasping still, as the deed were not ^ne, 

Bemoving disguise from that masquerade form thdre. 
The student learned Devil and priest were bat oae. 
14 
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EXTRACT FEOM A SPEECH OF LOED BEOUGHAIL 

The following extract, from a speech of Lord Brougham, applies 
to the present oiisis, and Uluetratea the too much forgott«i fact, 
that other men, besides ibe Biack RepuikiUc^ns of tte :pff08ent day, 
have denounced slavery. We think it contains as held -d^iunda- 
tions as those contained in the extract on the first page of this 
number of the Orator. 

Tell me not <rf rights ; talk not of the prepay of the phviter in 
his slaves ; I deny the right ; I acknowledge not the property : the 
- principles, the feelings, of our common nature rise in rebellion, 
against it. Be the appeal made to the understan^ig or to the 
heart, the sentence is the same that rejects it In vain, you tell 
me of laws that sanction such a clidm. There is a law ajbove all 
the enactments of human codes — ^the same throughout the world, 
the same in all times — such as it was before the daring genius of 
Columbus pierced the night of ages, and opened, t^ one world, the 
sources of power, wealth, and knowledge, to another, aU unutterable 
woes, such as it is at this day. It is the law written, by the finger 
of God, on the heart of man ; and, by that law, unchangeable and 
eternal, while men despise fraud, and loathe rapine, and abhor 
blood, they will reject, with indignation, t^e wild and guUty phan- 
tasy, that man can hold property in man.# In vain, you appeal to 
treaties* The covenants of the Almighty, whether the old cove- 
nant or the new, denounce such unholy pretensions. To those laws 
did they of old refer, who maintained tJie African trade. Sudi 
treaties did they O^e, and not untruly : for, by one shameful com- 
pact, you bartered the glories of Blenheim for the traffic in blood ; 
yet, in despite of law and of treaty, that infernal traffic is now 
de^|^r6yed, and its votaries put to dei^h like other pirates. How 
•came this change to pass? Not, assuredly, by Parliament leading 
the way ; but the country, at length, awdte ; the indignation of the 
people was kindled ; it descended, in thunder, and smote (jie traffic, 
and scattered its guilty profits to the winds. Now, then, let the 
planters beware ; let their assemblies beware ; let the government 
at home beware ; let the Parliament beware ! The same country 
is, once more, awake-^awake^ to the condition of negro slavery. 
The same ii^ignatlon kindles hi the bosom of tiie simie people; 
the same reload is gathering that annihilated tiie slavo'^vadca!:; and, 
if ic sha^ descend again, thi^ on 'whom its orash may fall will 
not be destroyed before I have warned them ; but I pray, that 
their destruction may turn away from us the more terrible Judg- 
ments of Qod. 
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THE DEDNKABD'S WIFE. 

ACT III. 

Scene I. — Colhee's Saloon. Colbee and Doctor. 

Doc, Exactly so! You received your pay down for insulting Mrs. 
Sweetford last week. If you had first consulted me in regard to 
that case, I should have given such information as would have ena- 
bled you to have foreseen the consequence. I received from her 
the like treatment myself some dozen or fifteen years ago. It was 
the sole preluder of our difference. I never knew that woman brook 
an insult I received my castigation in the kindest part ; although 
I long to repay it by one scheme. I deserved it. Never grumble, 
Colbee, if you receive what you ask for, if freely bestowed. 

(hi. Just so, Doctor ; but I received a little more than I claimed. 
She 's strong as a horse, and quicker than a cat. What a gripe she 's 
got ! — There 's a standing specimen, f Shows his throat,) A man 
who has a wife of that nerve must needs require a little brandy 
occasionally ; and I am bound to supply her husband. Once since 
her call, I 've seen him in the ditch ; and every opportunity will 
place him there again. For every mark the woman's valor gave 
me, I '11 return the compliment with an intoxicated husband. 

Doc, Exactly so. Colbee, I like your courage well ; but, daAin 
me, she did use you smart — makes me laugh, Colbee — can 't help 
it. But let me tell you one thing. Unless you get her husband in 
the ditch, and keep him there, the temperance faction will sound a 
mighty trumpet over this woman's valor. 

CoL Just so. She belongs to the church ; and ministers can 
supply, in recitation, whatever the occurrence lacks. I almost wish 
we had not made this adventure with her husband : it has already 
cost me dear ; my face looks sadly, and feels worse. 

Doc, Exactly so. Ah ! Colbee, you have all the symptoms of 
that womanly disease, relentance. By heaven, be a man ! The 
Yankee auction has begun. Sweetford will be there; he is his 
friend. He has resumed the bowl. I '11 draw him first aside, and 
then entice him here; you can accomplish the rest. I work in 
silence ; and, remember, it must remain so to the world. — My 
occupation ! 

Col, It never will be known you figure in this matter. 

Doc, Exactly so. I only lend my name to help, you pay your 
debts ; and, in so doings I may receive an old, out-standing claim 
which I had reckoned beyond my power to collect. When woman 
.once refuses man's requests, he longs to see her humbled. Pay her 
grief, sorrow, and despair ; I '11 endorse each item on my claim, 
revenge. And, Colbee, those accounts must be crossed oflf ; ('point- 
ing to his face;) they speak against your reputation. I '11 send in 
the creditor. \EaiiU l. 

Scene II.— Store^ open to street scene hack, Mike, as auctioneer ; 
Sweetford, Doctor, and others. 
Mike, Now, gentlemen and ladies, if you want tu make your 
eternal fortunes, scute right up. I 've got an ofTel sight of goods ; 
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and they must be sold at some rate. G^ntlemeo, I jaj, tcnte right 
up. Now 's the time to buy more for a sbiHiDg tiian you can oarry 
home for a quarter of a dollfltr. How much do I hear for that pure 
Oermau-ailver, intellectual drag, one side rail fine, and the other a 
little finer?*- Bow much du I hear? — Warranted to work to a 
charm every time. 

A voice. Three cents ! 

3Iike. Who 's that said " three cents V* You don't mean three 
cents, now, do ye 1 — ^You do n't mean three cents. I am offered, 
I am offered — I snum, now, will you stand by, and see breath 
expended for three cents ? I *\\ put something more right in, to 
increase the pile — I '11 be Whipped with nettles, if I don't; fpuU 
in other trinkets; J and the whole pile for three oents ! 

A voice. Six cents ! 

Mike, Take 'm. By the nose of Aunt Jerusha'S eldest daugh- 
ter, named Hannah — You didn't know her, did youl Wall, I 
don't s'pose you did — you'd grape-vine, every one of ye, if you 
could once look into these precious goods ! Oh, Prudence ! look 
ahere. A breast-pin, in imitation of California, number one. The 
set is a glass diamond, found near the fiery mouth of Popocatepel. 
Its purity was discovered by being wa£ihed in the mighty waters 
of the Amazon ; and it was polished on a grind-stone dug out of 
the outermost parts of the earth, and made in imitation of one womi 
by Queen Shebee, when she visited Solomon ; and I am offered how 
much 1 It must be sold at an enormous sacrifice ; and how much 
do I hear for the precious article and a half] 

A voice. Ten cents ! 

Mike, Oh, you git out ! I 'd rather give it away to some *tamal 
purty gal. Wall, I would, if you can 't bid something worth cry- 
ing for. fA pause,) Now, gentlemen, by the glorious principles 
of independence, and the everlasting Fourth of July, if you 've 
got any money, why in thunder do n't you bid, and not stand here 
gaping! and if you ha' n't got any, what in thunder do you want 
here? 

A voice. Twenty-five cents is my bid. 

Mike, That sounds a little more rational. Two shillings I am 
bid — just a quarter of a dollar — only twenty-five cents. Who '11 
go the thirty-seven aj^d a half? I am offered — an' a half, an' a 
hSclf, an' a half. 

A voice, I bid forty ^ 

Mike, Seven an' a half, an' a half, an' a half! — Just on the 
point of leaving at forty-seven an' a half cents — 

J [Doctor is seen in the street^ with Sweetpord, going R. 
ord, look out for breakers — an' a half. I am offered — 
Mr. Sweetford, come back — an' a half, an' a half, an' a half, — or 
your wife will be after you — an' a half I Who goes the sixty -two 
an' a half cents ? Sixty-two an' a half cents I am bid, boys — an' 
a half, an' a half, an' a half! — Let your gal Wear — an' a half— 
sixty- two an' a half cents — that pin on her delicate bosom — an' a 
half, an' a half, an' a half —and it will preserve the softness of 
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eTerlfsdng youth.; and; if yon csn 't say wsvetAjr&w oentii, it mxub 
be sacrificed for sixty «two> an' a half. 

A voice. 8a^aBty-fiye cents ! 

Mike^ Geotlemem, I eaii 't dally ; biit» it is a gppeat. sacrifiae. 
Seventy-fiye cents — once, twice, three times, and' gone). Pfeiss ia^ 
year change, and hire a dray. Now I must show you about six- 
teen yards of the purtiest calicer you ever did see in all your bomj 
days — a regular jillet run^-over, the ground figurei Oh, Dorothy ! 
is n't It charming t How much do I hear a yard' for the entire 
piece, or enough to make babe, gal, or woman a dresa or q^roa? 
Examiiwv it yeurselves, and then start it at a starting nale ; and it 
will be suee to ru» to the first bidder. 

A voiee^ £igbi eents a^yard ! 

Enter Mrs. SwBRtPORD, L. 

Mike. Eight cents a yard I 'm offered: Grabrief ! if there is n't 
Mrs. Sweetford !— How *d du t You *d better go right down to 
Colbee's after Bill. I just seed him making that way with the Doc- 
tor ; and it would n't be strange if they should give him a little bad 
brandy, just tu make a trade. 

Em. Thanks, Michael, thanks ! I'll go immediately. \Exit,R. 

Jdike. Take your calicer at your own bid ; I can 't dally now — 
going to lock right up. By.the principles of temperance and total ab- 
stinence, there '11 be another case of battery between Mrs. Sweet- 
ford and that confounded liquor-pedlar, Colbee ; and, if the woman 
do n't beat some of the everlasting principles into that rum-mug, 
't will be because she can 't get near enough to his corporosity tu 
gripe him in her needle-stretchers. Come on, boys, let 's go right 
down. [Exeunt edit a. 

ScBNB III. — Colhee*8 Saloon. Colbee, in the bar; Doctor and 
Sweetford, about to drink. 

Enter Emma, ju. 
Em. Then, you are here i^ain to set.yourself 
On fire 1 *T is well ; I 've come in time to snatch' 
The brand. \She snatches the glass from Sweetford. Doctor 
and Sweetford sneah aul at the hack door. 
Enter crowd, with Mike, l. 
Contents and vessel perish there ! — 
Kind gentlemen, my thanks ; you have assembled ; 
You '11 be n^y evidence, upon demand. 
How this vile fiend, degenerating m^n. 
Seduces on my husband to destruction. 
How have I injured aught of his, or him ? 
I only wish one noble act, denial. 
As far, at least, as may concern my husband. 

Chi. Never injured aught, perhaps ! That is as near truth as 
you are heaven. I suppose you think my memory too feeble to 
recall one week ; although I have your harlot treatment constantly 
in view. I shall oontinue to follow the custom of my house, 
which is, to treat my honest guests courteously \ but such wanton 
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jBdes as thou— all snoh-^I show the door. I do not want youf 
oommodity ; get out of this, yoa eommomer of tears. 

[ Taking hold of her arm, 

Em, Why stroke the serpent to relax his coil ? [Seizes him. 
What ! shall I desolate those siokly eyes, 
Envenomed with the foul ingredient 
Thou hast prepared to canker others' vision % 
And I will mark thy brow with such a hue, 
That thou mayst have a color of thy calling, 
A type at hand» a noble specimen 
Of what your occupation will create. \She slape him in the face. 

Col. Help, gentlemen, help ! Why do n*t you take her from me ? 

Em. Why, cry more loud ; thy friends, perchance, are deat 
Or none so vile as claim thy company. 
There is the door : depart ; we want you not. 
Thou 'It hazard much thy reputation here. 

Mike. That 's a fact, Mr. Colbee ; do n't hazard your reputation 
by being in the company of such a woman. It would be as hard 
to get rid of the stain as a gunpowder explosion. Isn't your 
squash-pan a little jammed ] Dorothy I it 's a perfect punk-a- 
moonshine. 

Em. One moment's pause, to view this splendid hall, 
Feigned imitation of a wealthy lord's — 
Becoming tapestry for dissipation ; 
The easy cushion and the friendly glass 
To rest the weary, wake the feigned cheer ; 
The vile 'lustration of the artist's genius, 
To wake the dormant in imagination — 
The antique goblet, and the sparkling juice 
To imitate the nectar of the gods. 
In tints as numerous, as varied dies. 
And why is this display 1 To init'ate 
The sober, nourish drunkard, appetites. 
Neglecting friends and relatives they love. 
To die by inches in this gorgeous palace — 
Most beautiful, insane, in reason haggard. 
We 11 have no more of it. *T is easy to 
Obliteraibe this vain fantastic wealth ; 
And first with Bacchus' goblets will I play, 
And wash his rostrum with these sparkling juices. 

[As she is breaking the bottles in the bar, Enter Smith, l. 

Smith. Gentlemen, will you stand here, and see so much property 
destroyed by a fanatical woman ? 

Em. Wouldst have thy interest 1 Well, well, I '11 send 
It after thee ; thou need'st not tarry her^. 

\As he exits t Mike kicks at him ; same time, she throws a 
bottle at him, L. 

Mike. I would n't stop for it on any account, Mr. Smith ; might 
loose your reputation here, just as your particular friend, Mr. Col^e, 
Esq., deacon of the " Sunday Go-to-the-igroggery Society." — If I *<l 
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hit him with that quoit, he *d run a short race with the diurnal 
rays, anyhow., Go on, Mrs. Sweetibrd, go right on. 

Em, Enticement for our little children, too — 
The sugared kiss to tickle tender lips 
From which are manufactured drunkards' mouths — 
Czciting drug — I '11 season them at once. 
There ! (Pours liquor on candy.) Let them buy who will ; the 

simple so 
Bewitching, the compound may do as well.— 
And thou, reflector of the devlFs haunt, 
Delusive representative of sin. 
To flatter potent inebriety, 
Bestowing richer luster to the goblet. 
By falsifying with the rays of heaven. 
That he who sips may see his visage smile, 
And, for another smile, must sip again. 

\Throw% a bottle into the mirror, 
I would not trust ye to reflect a virtue. 
Thou, poor obscenic specimen of art. 
Most fit directory to a den of sale, 
Must perish with the general wreck ; it is 
The common fate of finer arts. Thank heaven ! 
Thy desolation quicker than creation. \Destroys it. 

What use the shingle, when the firm *s dissolved I [Breaks the sign. 
Would there were something more to ravage here. 
The second firm should aye exceed the first ; 
Well, let them open ; I will call again. 

\Exeunt Mrs. ^wbbtford and the crowd, h,,Jbttotcing cheering. 

Scene IV. — Street scene. Mrs. Sweetford and the crowd, 
meeting the Mayor, C^lbee, Doctor, Suuire, and others, l. 

Em. Then ye were coming, were ye 1 Pass along. 
And estimate the property destroyed. 
Nay, figure close ; the damage may be thousands ; 
And still, 't will sum a million less than I 
Would have thy counting make. Nay, hurry on, 
And give it circulation in your Times, 
That I may publish damages I 've suffered : 
And earnestly demand remuneration. 
By that, loud justice will I call for mine. — 
But, since your honor deigns to wait upon me. 
Perhaps, your ears will hearken -to my words ; 
Though I am not, in courtesy, or speech. 
Or wealth, or even beauty or attire, 
To win an audience from our honored Mayor. 
I would interrogate for information. 
Why are you seated on judicial cushion ? 
Why honored with the station of a judge ? 
Why trusted with the judgment of a judge ? 
Why gave their votes our fathers, husbands, brothers ? 
Women caii not vote^ or ye had had her vote. 
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I wiU Bot questton wl^ the e&n noi.voto ;; 

But, could she, daaghten» lovets, Baatbev8» wi?M, 

Had seated you still higher is: your title. 

Why give to thee the judgment of the lawi I 

Why seek your preaenoe with ooofidiog beact I 

When there, why stand in reveienldal awe* 

And listen to yoiir leaned expositiona 

Of equity and justice, man to man, 

And take thy judgment final, though our docnn t 

A judge ! — The justice ye hare exercised — ^ 

Where is it ? Who can give direction to it ? 

Where virtue dwelt, why, virtue may dwell 9^ 

But, in our citv, point me to the spot 

Intemperance has shown her golden sign, 

Or infamy hung out her scaxlet flag. 

Thou hast disturbed their hydra situations, 

Thou hast increased stiU tba^e devil's dens ; 

If she or he can muster dollars ten. 

Why, she or he is " honorable " then. 

The mighty dollar, in your Honor's eye, 

Hakes honorable the knave that doee possess tt 

Should he before you bow— the pennUesa— 

Soliciting for license, but without 

A sum, tiie requisite to buy the grant, 

•• Thou art not honorable ; depart my office !■ ' 

But, peradventure, by the gambler's table^ 

But, surer, by the lowly prostitute* 

Another day, he makes his call again ; 

And what 's the consequence ? Why, sirs, 't is plain : 

Obtains the grant — an honorable man. 

The wretched, penniless, knows not your Honor ; 

But she who keeps a brothel up above. 

And he, a beaudml saloon below — 

Bespectable — thou glvest them license for it — * 

To show the death-spark twinkling in the glass,. 

And deal it out as animating life — 

For what ? To make our fathers, lovers, brothers^ 

Sons, husbands, drunkards, lawless libertines, 

And, finally, to wallow in ttie ditch. 

My God ! — Thy image wallowing with swine ! 

And, if we call for reason of these hucksters. 

They answer, " We have law and license for it." 

And, since your. Honor fills so well his duty. 

In thus installing " honorable men," 

To barter with our wayward eiMzens, 

I have, at least, a license from that judge : 

My sacred oath is registered above, 

To guard, protect, and save a wayward husband. 

'T is time that woman should usurp fer right, 

If love nor justice will not do it for her. 

Give license, then, to deal intoxication • 
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Bat let me tell your Honor cff the cft*^, 

That he who shall intoxicate my hnsbaad 

May pay bis friendly aiding dearefr still. 

Your Honor *11 rest assured ; I see around tne 

Co-partners of the work I have begun. \Ettit, b. 

Smith, (agitated J I hope your Honor '11 look Into this matter 
immediately, before any more property is destroyed by such fiinatlcs. 

Mayor, I will, I Will. (Going J I hear that proverb still ring- 
ing in my ear — how few find justice iPirom judicial government ! 

[Sxit, h. 

Mike. Glory to Columbia for the freedom of speeoh ! Jemima ! 
how she did spit them words right out ! — hit his Honor the Mayor 
every time, by crackey ! Did n't she give him a little of woman's 
independency. 1 'd hate to be in his forked garments about then. 
She 's the gal to talk, if she has n*t got any boarding-school 
education. 

Doc. Exactly -so. A shame to the city! A scandalous shame 
to the city f 

Mike. Wall, I should ii*t be supprised if it was; but how in 
thunder can you help yourself. Doctor ? 

Doc. Exactly so. By law. Destruction of property — warrants 
are already issued. She shall be bound over to keep the peace, 
and pay damages, or go the lock-up ; and the latter herself or hus- 
band can not do. No, sir; she shall go behind bars, or to the 
work-house ; and I do n't care which. 

Mike. Doctor, you really do forget her Christian firiends. 

Doc. Exactly so. Her Christian friends will quickly withdraw, 
where they have been through all this affair. Tou might as well 
go to heaven for usury, as find a clue to their pocket-s. No, sir ; 
bonds she can not obtain. She shall go to the work-house — work- 
house, sir ! Good, sir ! Good ! — Not less than one year $ it feeds 
my old resentment ! 

Mike. I do n't call myself much of a calculator, Doctor Calmly ; 
but I can tell you one tiling, by the first rules of Daybold's Arith- 
metic, without the aid of a schoolmarm. I 'm just the chap tu go 
that woman's bail. Them goods down there are worth two thou- 
sand; and I 've got a few more in the bank, and a few acres, tu. 
And, Doctor, I want to give you a little counsel, for your own indi- 
vidual welfare. You had better just hold on with them papers until 
the Mayor sees this little package : you may want some informa- 
tion what tu du ; and I am going right down. [Exit, R. 

Doc. Exactly so. If this be true, (and, that it is, I verily believe ; 
for he that ever speaks the truth can not become the liar at our 
will.) His words are not improbable. This scheme may all be 
known, henceforth, I '11 take the fool's advice, and only play the 
silent looker-on. [Exit, h. 

Scene V. — Court room. Squire, Calmly, Colbeb, constables, 
and others ; Emma, as prisoner. 

Sfutre, (trying the case.) Madam Emma Sweetford, rise up. 
You are here charged with entering the saloon of Daniel Oolbee, 
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and therein destroying property, conf48ting of pictures, mirrors, 
glass ware, decanters, toys, and a large amount of liquors in bottles 
and casks. The amount of property thus destroyed is enumerated 
at three thousand dollars, of which a full list is here given. Do 
you deny or acknowledge the act ? 

Em, I do acknowledge it, and only sigh. 
The damage he enumerates, no more ; 
And, with your patience, I will count my loss, 
Although not here — are docketed for law. 
Your Honor 's ignorant, I dare presume, 

ilt is well-known by honest citizens,) 
t was concocted by a pack of knaves — 
Known residents of town — a physician ; 
(I need not say that he is here before me ;) 
The other with the title of a justice; 
(And there he sits in state ;) dost know the knave t — 
The third a merchant in pure wines and liquors. — 
I say 't is known, and given under oath : 
These dastard knaves, in clothing of the sheep, 
With artful drugs, intoxicated Sweetford. 
This is not all these ruffians would effect — 
I have a document ; dost know the hand ? 
The filling up the specified amount ? 
The charge of fraud, against my husband, say. 
Not me, with which I close ray poor complaint. 
And I am here to justice ask of thee ; 
When thou art settled, speak thy judgment free. 

Squire^ (to Doctor and Colbee.) She says her evidence is given 

' under oath ; if so, we soon will have a cause more fearful. (Aloud 

to the court) I must say this is an intricate case, and demands 

> some reflection. The defendant iicknowledges charges, and, also, 

talks of suing plaintiff. Well, I must decide. 

Enter Mayor, .Mikb, and others, l. 

Doc, Some decision to annul our lawless court. 

Col, I 'm glad to see you here, your Honor. I hope your Honor 
will look into the cause of this court ; I have suffered a great loss 
by this woman. 

Mayor, Mr. Daniel Colbee, I am here in possession of affidavits 
charging you of entering into combination with Doctor Calmly and 
this Justice Favor, to entice William Sweetford into your saloon, 
and there, under the pretence of giving him Cronk's harmless bev- 
erage, you contrived to administer to him a mixture containing 
alcoholic spirits, thereby causing him to violate a sacred oath he had 
made to God, in presence of a thankful multitude; and, when he 
was thus intoxicated, your accomplices endeavored to demand him 
of his property, for a mere trifle. Can you deny the charge ? 

Doc, It may be so ; we will not answer here. If true, we had 
justice on our side. 

Mayor, Sir, you have endeavored to injure and defraud this 
woman of all that is dear and beautiful on earth — that treasure 
which surpasses wealth, or property, or life ; and she has only 
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labored to preserve it — labored to .preserve her husband and her 
honor. Who can condemn or blame her, in the least ? I must 
respect her manly fortitude, reproach myself, that she should teach 
Bie duty. Your license, sir, this moment, id revoked. If, from 
this day, you deal in ardent spirits, expect to feel the penalty of 
the law. • For each of you, judicial power will do its feeble justice, 
at an early date. I close my business, without further comment. 

[Exiti L. 

Squire, Attention, court! Court, attention! Oom^ to order! 

The decision, in this case, is no cause of action — no cause of action^ 

UL this case. The court 's dismissed. Curses on the Mayor's call ! 

[Exeunt, L., all but Mike and Mrs. Swebtforp. 

Mike, Jerusalem ! Here comes Mr. Sweetford, a sober man, and 
another gentleman of nature. Wall, we *ve got the greatest kind 
of news for Gentile and Jew. 

Enter Swebtford and Hawkingson, h. 

Em. How do you do, Mr. Hawkingson, my old and honored 
friend ? 

Hau>k, Well — quite well. Is Mrs. Sweetford — yet I need not 
ask ; we 've beard it all. 

Mike, Now, I *11 snum,if that is n*t Hawkingson, the temperance 
lecturer !— How d' ye du, Mr. Hawkingson 1 How 've ye been this 
everiastiog space of intermission 1 1 s'pose, rigbt side up, and 
marked so ; but what on earth brought you here 1 

Hawk. Jfy visit to your town is chance alone, 
Unless some hidden power directs our course ; 
And, learning of your husband's late misfortune. 
Your own arrest, I sought him out at once. 
And hastened here, to lend my feeble aid. 

Em, I '11 ask no more; if thou 'It redeem my husband — . — 

Mike. I guess we '11 try to do that, any how, Mrs. Sweetford. 

Em, My thanks are poor for unremitting aid. 

Sweet, And I proclaim it is accomplished now. 

Em. Oh, William ! am I blest again with theel 

Sweet. This friend, that witnessed my first, solemn oath 
To starve the drunkard's galling appetite. 
And which, for full three years, I had overpowered, 
Till artifice alone environed me. 
Has stooped again, to lift me from destruction ; 
So help me Grod, that I maintain my vow. 
But broken yesterday, to-day renewed. 

Em. May heaven's wisdom guard him and protect. 

Hawk. If there 's one pure, one happy hour on earth 
To woman, sunk, degraded by her husband. 
It is that moment when he is reclaimed. 
And, with her, hand in hand, to God above. 
Proclaims the solemn oath of his redemption. 

N. B. Be it remembered, that eich dramatic production which appears iu the 
Orator is copy-righted, which includes acting as well as prinnng ^e same ; and 
any violation of the copy-right will incur a fine of $100 for each representation. 

Permission to represent them must be obtained of D. T. Stiles, Buffalo, N. Y, 
They are free to be used in school exhibitions. 
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THE AFFECTIONS, 



In a fonner number of the Orator , in speaking of the passioDSr 
we had occasion to give onr signification of the affections, or pro- 
pensities; but we will here give a more minute definition, before 
making any general remarks upon their connection with oratory. . 

By the term affectum, we dsignate those inhevent Acuities, the 
development of which is termed phrenological organs, and con- 
ceded to be natural to the human construction. The delineation 
of these affections is what renders them of interest to the orator. 
They are made up of the emotions of the passions. Those which 
take the delineation of joy, when unswayed by other organs, 
are, Amativeness — the love of the opposite sex, (and we have 
only to obserre our fellow-men, and we see it portayed;) it is 
alike the welcome guest to the palace and the hovel : Philoprogen- 
itiveness — the love of offspring — thus rearing each of his Wnd and 
race : Adhesiveness — the love of country and of friends — making 
and holding society together : Self-esteem — that pride which val- 
ues one's self above neighbors : Approbation — the love of the 
praise and good opinion of others: Veneration, Benevolence, and 
Conscientiousness, all have the emotions of joy for their language, 
when of themselves : Ideality may be classed under the same 
head* and, also. Sublimity, although its emotion is of a lofby char- 
acter, and the scenes which arouse it often make it border on fear : 
Gombativeness, which enables us to face obstacles, and Destructive- 
ness, that crushes them, are most generally clothed with the delinea- 
tion of hatred : Secretiveness, which^ hides treasures and,^ also, 
imperfections, and Cautiousness, ever wakeful for enemies, possess 
the delineation of fear; while Comparison and Causality often 
evince that of sorrow. We are speaking only oratorically, and not 
of the minute propensities which the phrenologist gives these facul- 
ties. There is a multiplicity of other organs, which haye, for their 
language, only calmness, as they are perceptive or reflective, and 
evince no emotion. 

At the first glance, the reader may condemn our classification of 
the affections ; but, upon careful reflection, we are quite sure we 
will be found correct. Emotions of combinations of affections 
should never be mistaken for one only. Each affection is generally 
portrayed in connection with others; and, therefore, the delineation 
displayed is a combination of the emotions of passions. We might 
as well undertake to give a permutation of the phrenological organs 
as tx) endeavor to illustrate these representations. However there 
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is one point the student should constantly remember, and that is, 
the expression, gesture, and posture of all these combinations^ is 
invariably that of joy or sorrow, fear or hatred, individually or 
combined, and in degree to illustrate the affection evinced. Man's 
very machine precludes this variety of extorted expression, gesture* 
and posture which have beeuv assigned to the affections, generally 
termed passions. 

In the different selections which have already appeared in the 
Orator i can be found examples illustrative of a variety of affections 
and their combinations. We shall note, in the article entitled 
Old Lyrics, which commences in the present number, the selections 
representing many of these propensities, thus giving beautiful exam- 
ples of a variety of the affections, which will be valuable for 
recitation. 



THE WAREIOE'S EETURN, 

This selection is intended to illustrate the four passions,^, 
mrrow^ftary and hatred,. 

Homeward came the rusty warrior, 

England's bold, undaunted son ; 
Trophies were the scars which marked him. 

Showing valor, and how won. 

Stately rode he through the village, 

Smiles of joy "upon his brow, 
And, as recognized each friend, his 

Waving plume was seen to bow. 

Clasped he hands in hearty welcome. 

From his courser reaching down ; 
Yet, betrayed each welcome visage 

What brought iorroto o'er his own. 

" Tell me, friends, I do beseech ye, 

Why these looks so sorrowful : 
Who is dead, that each one moumeth t 
• Ye do make my spirits dull." 

Scarcely had his sentence ended, 
When out> pealed the old chime beUs. 

'T is no death ; I am mistaken ; 
Bridal mom, that music tells.** 
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In tke distance saw he coming 
Bride and bridegroom, all their train. 

" Peradventure/' said, "my old friends 
Come to greet me home again." 

Onward came the gay procession, 
Till each face once known he knew ; 

Fear was seen upon his visage, 
Pallid as December*s dew. 

Not a syllable was murmured 
From his quiy'ring, bloodless lips ; 

Motionless, he gazes on them ; 
Down his cheeks how sorrow drips! 

And, in mood of deepest sorrow. 
Trifles with that friend, his sword. 

Whispering, *• 'T is my youthful rival : 
Well, so be it ; *t is her word. 

" 'T is for this that I have suffered, 
This, I *ve faced the warriqr's fate — 

Oonm to meet the smiles of her loved. 
Find there is another great." 

Quickly, from his steed, dismounting. 
Said, " I '11 hear the rites read o'er." 

And there stood in that old chapel, 
Where his fancy 'd wrought before. 

Saying o'er the rit-es of marriage, 
She, he 'd often pictured there. 

He, where he had placed his rival. 
And where he, his rival, there. 

All the rites were said and ended ; 

And were passing through the aisles 
Two, in one so quickly blended, 

Met, on every side, by smiles. 

But one stately being s+^od there. 
Bride nor bridegroom saw before — 

Stood as he would kiss the bridal. 
As she passed him to the door, 

But her eye had caught that form there, 
Knew his sun-begrimmed brow. 

One rude gaze — she flew to meet him.; 
Hatred shuns and scorns her now. 
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And that heart, that Would embrace him, 

Drops upon bis battered shield ; 
But the mighty blow it dealt there 

Ne'er was felt on battle field. 

" Thou 'rt mistaken, noble lady. 

If thou think'st I want a tear." 
And he tossed her from his shield—" True, 

" Thou know'st this, (painting to hi$ hrowj but 
not what 's here," (uHhing his hrteuL) 

Twenty anxious friends support her;— 

He that holy threshold passedT 
Sought again the foreign warfare *y 

And the first fight was bis last 
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THE SCOTTISH BLUE BELL& 

This is a beautiful example of the joy qf subMaiity : 

Lbt the proud Indian boast of his jessamine bowers, 
His pastures of perfume, and rose-covered dells ; 
While humblyl speak of those wild little flowers. 
The blue belLj of Scotland, the Scottish blue bells. 

Wave, wave your dark plumes, ye proud sons of the mountain, 
For brave is the chieftain your prowess who quells. 
And dreadful your wrath as the foam-fiashing fountain. 
That calms its wild waves 'mid the Scottish blue bells. 

Then strike the loud harp to the land of the river, 
The mountain, the valley, with all their wild spells. 
And shout in the chorus for ever and ever, 
The blue bells of Scotland, the Scottish blue bells. 

Sublime are your hills when the young day is beaming, 
And green are your groves with their cool crystal wells. 
And bright are your broadswords, like morning dews gleaming 
On blue bells of Scotland, on Scottish blue bells. 

Awake ! ye light fairies that trip o'er the heather. 
Ye mermaids, arise from your coralline cells, 
Come forth with your chorus all chanting together. 
The blue bells of Scotland, the Scottish blue bells. 

Then strike the loud harp to the land of the river. 
The mountain, the valley, with all their wild spells. 
And shout in the chorus for ever and ever. 
The blue beih of ScotUuid, the Scottish blue bells. 
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OALLUM-A-GLEN. 

Thb following illustrates -^flective sorrow: 

Was ever old warrior of suffering so weary ? 

Was ever the wild beast so bayed in his den ? 
The Southron blood-hounds lie in kennels so near me, 

That death would be freedom to Gallum-a-Glen. 
My chief they have slain, and of stay have bereft me. 
My sons are all slain, and my daughters have left me; 

No child to protect me, where once there were ten ; 

And woe to the gray hairs of Oallum-a-Glen. 

The homes of my kindred are blazing to heaven, 

The bright sun of morning has blushed at the view; 
The moon has stood still on the verge of the even. 

To wipe from her pale cheek the tint of the dew : 
For the dew it lies red on the vales of Lochaber; 

It sprinkles the cot and it flows from the pen. 
The pride of my country is fallen for ever ! 

Death, hast thou no shaft for old Callum-a-Glen 1 

The sun in, his glory has looked on our sorrow. 

The stars have wept blood over hamlet and lea ; 
Oh, is there no day-spring for Scotland 1 no morrow 

Of bright renovation for souls of the free? 
Yes : One above all has beheld our devotion ; 

Our valor and fedth are not hid from his ken ; 
The day is abiding of stern retribution 

On all the proud foes of old Gallum-a-Glen. 



THE YELLOW-HAIEED LADDIE. 

This is a fine example of joy of Adhesiveness, the hatred of Oom- 
bativeness, and sorrow, which is here a pure passion. 

The maidens are smiling in rocky Glencoe,. 
The clansmen are arming to rush on the foe. 
Gay banners are streaming as forth pours the clan, 
^ The yellow-haired laddie is first in the van. 

The pibroch is kindling each heart to the war. 
The Oamerons* slogan is beard from afar ; 
They close for the struggle, where many shall fall, 
But the yellow-haired laddie is foremost of all. 

He towe^ like a wave in the fieree-rolling tide, 
No kinsman of Evan's may stand by his side; 
The Camerons gather around him alone. 
He heeds not the danger, and fear is oakliowii. 
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The plames of his bonoet are seen through the fight, 
A beacon for yalor> which fires at the sight ; 
But he sees not yon claymore — ah, traitorous thrust! 
The plumes and the bonnet are laid in the dust. 

The maidens are smiling in rocky Glencoe, 
The clansmen approach, they have vanquished the foe : 
But sudden the cheeks of the maidens are pale ; 
For the sound of the coronach comes on the gale. . 

The maidens are weeping in rooky Glencoe, 
From warriors' eyelids the bitter drops flow. 
They come ; but oh ! where is their chieftain so dear ? 
The yellow-haired laddie is low on the bier. 

The maidens are wailing in rocky Glencoe, 
There's gloom in the valley — at sunrise ' twill go ; . 
But no sun can the gloom from their hearts chase away. 
The yellow-haired laddie lies cold in the clay. 



THE NABOB. 

This poem is from the Scotch dialect. It may lose much of its 
beauty, by being thus changed ; but it is more suitable for recita- 
tion as it is here printed. 

When silent time, with lightly foot. 

Had trod on thirty years, 
I sought again my native land 

With many hopes and fears. 
Who knows if the dear friends I left 

May still continue mine 1 
Or if I e'er again shall taste ' 

The joys I left langsyne? 

As I drew near my ancient pile, 

My heart beat all the way ; 
Each place I passed seemed yet to speak 

Of some dear former day — 
Those days that followed me afar, 

Those happy days of mine, 
Which made me think the present joys 

Are nothing to langsyne. 

The ivied tower now met ray eye. 

Where minstrels used to blow ; 
No friend stepped forth with open hand. 

No well known face I saw, 
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Till Donald tottered to the door, 

Whom I left in his prime, 
And wept to see the lad retarn 

He bore about langsyne. 

I ran onto each dear friend's room, 

As if to find them there. 
I knew where each one used to sit» 
• * And hang o'er many a chair, 

Till soft remembrance threw a veil 

Across these eyes of mine ; 
I closed the door, and sobbed aloud, 

To think of old langsyne. 

Some pensive folks, a new-sprung race. 

Would next their welcome pay, 
Who shuddered at my Gothic walls. 

And wished my groves away ; 
" Out, cut," they cried, " those aged elms 

Lay low yon mournful pine." 
No, no; our fathers' names grow there. 

Memorials of langsyne. 

To wean me from these woeful thoughts, 

They took me to the town ; 
But sorely, on each well-known face, 

I missed the youthful bloom. 
At balls, they pointed to a nymph 

Whom all declared divine ; 
But, sure, her mother's blushing cheeks 

Were fairer far langsyne. 

In vain I sought, in music's sound, 

To find that magic art 
Which oft, iu Scotland's ancient lays. 

Has thrilled through all my heart. 
The song had many an artful turn ; 

My ear confessed 'twas fine. 
But missed the simple melody 

I listened to langsyne. 

Ye sons t-o comrades of my youth, 

Forgive an old man's spleen, 
Who, 'midst your gayest scenes, still mourns 

The days he once has seen. 
When time has passed, and seasons fled. 

Your hearts will feel like mine; 
And aye the song will most delight 

That 'minds ye of langsyne. 
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THE GATHERING OF CLAN CONNELL. 

Example of hatred of Gombatiyenegs. 

By Walter Scott. 

Pibroch, of Donnell Dhu ! 

Pibroch of Donnell, 
Wake thy wild voice anew, 

Sunimon Clan Connell ! 
Come away, come away, 

Haste to the summons ; 
Come in your war-array. 

Gentles and commons. 

Come from deep glen an' 

From mountain so rocky — 
The war-pipe and pennon 

Are at Iverlocky ; 
Come, every hill-plaid, 

And true heart that wears one ; 
Come, every steel-blade* 

And stroiig hand that bears one ! 

Leave the deer, leave the steer, 

Leave nets and barges — * 
ComA with your fighting gear. 

Broad-swords and targes : 
Leave untended the herd. 

The flock without shelter. 
Leave the corpse uninterred. 

The bride at the altar. 

Gome, as the winds come 

When forests are rended ; 
Come, as- the waves conw 

When navies are stranded ! i -• 

Faster come, faster come, v v/^*/i 

Faster and faster ; *" 

Chief, vassal, page, and groom, 

Tenant and master. 

Fast they come, fast they come. 

See how fast-they gather ! 
Wide waves the eagle's plume 

Blended with heather. 
Cast your plaids, draw your blades, 

Forward each man set — 
Pibroch, of Donnell Dhu ! 

Now for the onset ! 
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AWAEB,ON TOUR HILLS! — ON TOUR ISLANDS, 
AWAKE! 

By Sie Waltw Scott 

AwAKB, on yoar kills! — on your islands, awake! 
Brave sons of the mountain, the firth» and the lake ! 
* 'Tis the bugle — but not for the chase is the call : 
Tis the pibro(3))'8 ahrijLl su?pin)pDk;s^ — but not to the hall. 

'Tis the summ(m3 of heroes for conquest or death. 
When the banners are blazing on mountain or heath ; 
They call to the dirk, tbe claymore, and the targe. 
To Uie march and the muster, the line and the charge. 

Be the brand of each chieftain like Fin's in his ire ! 
May the blood through his veins flow like currents of fire! 
Burst the base foreign yoke, as your sires did of yore. 
Or die like your sires, and endure it no more. 



WILLIAM TELL. 

This example possesses einotions made up of a combination of 
the affections. 

By F. Reynolds. 

When Wittiam Tell was doomed to die, 

Or hit the mark upon his infant's head, 
The bell tolled out, the hour was nigh, 

And soldiers marched with grief and dread ! 
The warrior came, serene and mild, 

Gazed all round, wilii dauntless look. 
Till his f^nd boy, unconscious, smiled, 

Thon nature and the Neither spoke." 

And now each valiant Swiss his grief partakes. 

For they sigh. 

And wildly cry, 
Poor William Tell, once bero of the lakes! 

But soon is heard the muffled drum ! 
A^d staraight the pointed arrow flies ; 

The trembling boy expects his doom ! 
All, all shriek out, " He dies ! he dies !" 

When, lo ! the lofty trumpet sounds! 
The mark U hit ! the child is free ! 

Into his Other's arras he bounds. 
Inspired by love and liberty ! 
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And now each yaliant Swiss their joy partakes; 

For mountains ring, 

Whilst they sing, 
Live, Wmiate t^el] ! the het& of the lakes ! 



TflE OEPflAN'S TtAttt. 

^l^His is a beautiful example of soitdV. 

By M. Gt. LbWis. 

The frozen street49 in moonshine glitter, 

The midnight hour has long been past; 
Ah me! tbe wind blows keen and bitter, 

I sink beneath the pieroing blast ! 
In every vein seems life to languish, 

illieir weight my limbs no more can bear, 
But no one soothes the orphan's anguish, 

And no one heeds the orphan's prayer. 

Hai^ ! hark ! for surely footsteps near me 

Advancing, press the drifted snow ; 
I die for food ; — oh; struiger ! hear nm^^ 

I die for food — some alms bestow. 
You see no guilty wretch implore you. 

No wanton pleads, in feigned despair ; 
A famished orphan kneels Wore yon, — 

Oh, grant the famished orphan's prayer! 

He 's gowe ! no mercy rftan will show tiie, 

In prayem no more I '11 waste my breath ; 
Here on the frozen earth I '11 throw me, 

And wait, in mute despair, for death. 
Farewell,. thou cruel world! to*morrow 

No moi^ thy scorn my heart shall tear; 
The grave will shield the child of sorrow. 

And Heaven will hear the orphan's prayer. 

But thou, proud man, the beggar scorning, 

Unmoved, who saw me kneel for bVead, 
Thy heart shall i^che to hear tfaiit momhig— 

That morning found the beggar defad ! 
And, while the room resounds With laughter. 

My famished cry thy heart shall scttHe ; 
And often shall thou wish hereafter 

Thou hadst not scorned the orphan's prayer. 
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BLACKEYED SUSAN. 
Example of affeotiooB. oombined. 

By Gay. 

All in the Downs the fleet was moored, 

The streamers waving in the w!nd> 
When b]ack-eyed Susan came on board : — 
" Oh ! where shall I my true loVe find ? 
" Tell me, ye Jovial sailors, tell me true, 
If my sweet William sails among your crew V 

William, who high upon the yard, / 

Rocked by the billows to and fro, 
Soon as her well-known voice he heard. 
He sighed, and cast his eyes below ; 
The cord glides swiftly through his glowing hands. 
And, quick as lightning, on the deck he stands. 

So the sweet lark, high poised in air, 

Shuts close his pinions to his breast, 
(Tf, chance, his mate's shrill call he hears,) 
And drops at once into her nest. 
The noblest captain in the British fleet 
Might envy William's lips those kisses sweet. 

"Oh, Susan! Susan! lovely dear! 
My vows shall ever true remain, 
L^t me kiss off that falling tear, 
We only part to meet again. 
Change as ye list, ye winds ! my heart shall be 
The faithful compass that still points to thee. 

" Believe not what the landsmen say. 

Who tempt with doubts thy constant mind ; 
They tell thee, sailors, when away, 
In every port a mistress find ! 
Yes, yes, believe them when they tell thee so; 
For thou art present* wheresoe'er I go. ^ 

" If to fair India's coast we sail. 

Thy eyes are seen in diamonds l)right ; 
Thy breath in Aide's spicy gale, 
Thy skin in ivory so white : 
; Thus every beauteous object that I view 
Wakes in my soul some charm of lovely Sue. 

" Though battle call me from thy arms, 
Let not my pretty Susan mourn ; 
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Though cannons roar, yet, free from hanhs, 
William shall to bis dear return: 
Love turns aside the balls that round me fly, 
Lest precious tears should drop from Susan's eye!" 

The boatswain gave the dreadful word, 

The sails their swelling bosoms spread ; 
No longer must she stay on board. 
One fond embrace — their parting said, 
Her lessening boat, unwilling, rows to land ; 
"Adieu !" she cried, and waved her lily hand. 



HAEK! 'TWAS THE SEA-BOY. 
By Ryan. 

Habk ] 'twas the sea-boy from on high, 

Slow rocking o'er the foaming wave ; 
Hark ! 'twas the sea-boy's tremulous cry. 

Sure warning of a wat'ry grave ; 
Farewell! farewell! ill-fated crew, 

Who fearless spread your snow-white sails, 
Beckless where'er your vessel flew, 

If blessed with heaven's propitious gales. 

"All 's o'er, all 's lost!" the master cries, 

" The darkling waves swift o'er us roll ; 
The lightnings flash !" — h^, stricken, dies; 

Now Heaven receive his fearless soul : 
The lightning's glare the sea illumes, 

Wave upon wave swift o'er them sweep ; 
They sink, 'midst thunder, to their tombs. 

Their tombs, alas ! the green sea-deep ! 



POOR TOM HAUUARD. 

This is a fine example to represent death, and should be studied 
by those who wish to become delineators of that solemn scene. 

By Wolcot. 

Now the rage of battle ended, 

And the French for mercy call. 
Death no more, in smoke and thunder. 

Rode upon the vengeful ball; 
Yet what brave and loyal heroes 

Saw the sun of morning bright — 
Ah ! condemned, by cruel Fortune, 

Ne'er to see the star of night ! 
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From tbe main deck to tbe quiurtor, 

Strewed with limbs, e,Ad w«t wi^ blood 
Poor Tom Hauly^rd* pale and woii)a4#4» 

Crawled where his brave oaptain atbpd. 
** Oh, my noble captain ! tell me, 

^ne J 'm borne, a corpse, away. 
Have I done a seamaa'a duty 

Oo this gre^ and glorious day ? 

?*Tell a dyinj^ sailor tnily. 

For ipv life }A fleeting fast. 
Have I done a seaman's duty, 

Can there aught my memory blast?" 
**Jih, brave Tom !" the captain answered, 

^ Thou a sailor's part hast done ; 
I revere thy woui^ds with sorrow — 

Wounds by wbich our glory 's won." 

** Thanks, my captain, life is ebbkig - 

Fast from this deep-wounded heart ; 
But, grant one single favour 

Ere I from this world do part : 
Bid some kind and trusty sailor, 

When I 'm numbered with the dead. 
For my dear and constant Catiiarine^ 

Cut a lodL from tl^ia poor head. 

**9id him to my Catharine give }t» 

Spying, b«ra alone I die ! 
ij^ate wilUkiBep ih» mournful pr^sey^^ 

And embalni it with a sigh. 
3id him, too, this letter bear her. 

Which { 've penned with panting breath ; 
^ate m^y ponder o'er the writing 

When the hand is cold in death." 

" That I will," replied the captain, 

<* And be ever Catharine's friend." 
*' Ah, my good mi kind commuider ! 

Now my pains and sorrows end." 
Mute, towajrd his oaptain, weeping* 

Tom upraised a thaiikful eye ; 
Grateful, then, his foot embracing. 

Sunk with Kate on his last sigh. 

Who, that saw a scene so mo^p^l, 

Could without a tear depart 1 
He must own a savage nature. 

Pity never warmed his heart 
Now in his white hammock shrouded 

By ^e kind and pensive crew ; 
Am he dropped into the ocea9> 

They burst out, " Poor Tom, adieu !" ^ 
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THE SON OF ALKNOMOOK WILL NEVER COMPLAIN 

By Mrs, HuNf b*. 

A FINER example than the foUowiDg> for iUostrating ^Mtredt ca? 
not be found. 

Thb snn sets in night> and the stars shun the day ; 
' But glory remainsi when the lights fade aWay. 
Begin, ye tormentots : your threats are in vain ; 
For the son of Alknomook will never eottlplam. 

Remember the arrows he shot from his bow ! 
Remember your chie£& by his hatchet laid low ! 
Why so slow ? Do you think I will shrink from the pair . 
No; the son^f Alknomook wUl never eoKiplahi. 

Remember the woods where> in ambush, we lay, 
And the scalps which we bore from yoar nation away ! 
Now the flame rises fast, you exult In my pain ; 
But the son of A^nomook can never complain. 

I go to the land where my father is gone ; 
His ghpst shall rejoice in the fame of his son. 
Death comes like a friend : he relieves me from pain ; 
And thy son, Q Alknomook ! has scorned to complain. 



THE ROSE WHOSE FAIR LEAF NEVER DIEg 

BV DiMOIVD. 

The crescent unfurls its pale pride at our gate. 

And the infidePs challenge is thrown ; 
Let age and the dastard in apathy wait. 

But Uie true kn^ht by action be knowA. 

Away to the field where the cimeters flare. 

And the War-cry of Moslem defies 1 
A rose for the bonnet of youth blossoms there; 

*T is the rose whose fair leaf never dies. 

That white rose of honor, that flower wi^ut stam, 

For me and my name may it bloom. 
Round life's fairy day, sweei embraces to shine* 

And be planted, still fresh, oi^ s^ tomb. 

The dew that embalms it thfodgh tfiiie*s toilsome round, 
Be love's tear shed f^om beauty's fond eyes ; 

And, when man shall have moldered, his record be found 
In the rose whose fair leaf never dies. 
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THE L0VEE8' MEETING. 

This example illustrates the joy of amatory loye. It is a fine 
recitation, and will,' when well recited, be found to interest and awake 
the passion it possesses. 

The gondola glides, 

Like a spirit of night, ^ 

, O'er the slumbering tides 

In the calm moonlight ; 
The star of the north 

Shows her golden eye, 
But a brighter looks forth 

From yon lattice on high. 

Her taper is out. 

And the silver beam 
Floats the maiden about. 

Like a beautiful dream ; 
And the beat of her heart 

Makes her tremble all *'er ; 
And she lists, with a stan, . 

To the dash of the (jar. 

But the moments are past, 

And her fears are at rest ; 
And her lover, at last, 

Holds her clasped to his breast ; 
And the planet above. 

And the quiet blue sea. 
Are pledged tp his love 

And his. constancy. 

Her cheek is reclined 

On the hpme of his breast; 
And his fingers are twined 

Mid her ringlets, which rest. 
In many a fold, 

O'er his arm, that is placed 
Bound the cincture of gold 

Which encircles her waist. 

He looks to the stars. 

Which are |2:emming the blue. 
And devoutly he swears 

He will ever be true ; 
He bends bim to hear 

The low ^ound of her sigh, 
And kiss the fond tear 

From her beautiful eye. 
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And he watcbes Its flat^es, 

Which brightly reveal 
What the long, fringing lashes 

Would vainly conceal, 
And reads, while be kneel^ 

All his ardor to speak, 
Her reply, as it steals 

In a blush o'er her cheek. 

Till, won by the prayers 

Which so softly reprove. 
On his bosom, in tears. 

She half murmurs her love 5 
And the stifled confession 

Enraptured he sips, 
'Kid the breathings of passion, 

In dew from her lips. 



, THE BOAT SONG. 

By p. M. Jambs. 

This illustrates that lofty sublimity which borders on fear. A 
fine example foi" reciting. 

Eow gently, ye rowers, as lightly we glide. 

Like a bird on the air, o'er the crystalline tide ; 

See the wave, through its depths, its dark treasures unfold, 

Its pavement of marble, its pebbles like gold ! 

Not yet hath mild evening her mellow dews shed, 
Not yet hath the shadow vailed Snowdon's hoar head ; 
Yon tower to the day Ufts its ruins sublime. 
Like a year-stricken Druid, grown hallowed with time. 

His own mountain mists distant Trivaen enshroud, 
Pen Llider looks forth from his curtain of cloud ; 
Glyder-bach's gloomy caverns awake to the call 
Of dark Caunant's wild waters, that foam as the^ falh 

Then Jiail to the mountains, and hail to the tower 
Where liberty fled from the tyrant's fell power ; 
Her eagle spread darkly its blood-bedewed plume, 
And nurtured its brood amidst darkness and gloom. 

loud rung the echoes with liberty's horn, 
When.shiB rushed on her foem^n with battle and scorn ! 
Rome's legions fled, vanquished, with murderous rout ; 
And loud rung the echoes with victory's shout. 
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The tramp of tbe wavrior k hualied Oit tke rook, 
The echoes resound not with battle's mde shok ; 
Yon tower lifls its ruins In lonely deosy, 
And the fame of the hero hath faded away. 

Now, white are the flocks on the mowtain so green, 
And the shepherd-boy roves where *% was dea£ to be seen ; 
The banter's loud horn, and the boijuid^ gallant cheer 
Play round the rude cot of the bold mountaineer. 

Yet the gale from the mountain, the roar from the river, 
The voice. from the fountain flow wildly as ever ; 
The glooms and the caves hold theii: ancient control. 
And the shadows of ages rest dark on the soul. 

Thus freighted with pleasure, thus sailing, in pride, 
Eow gently, ye rowers, as lightly we glide. 
Tell me not that the wave hath white fbam on its crest ; 
I love the dark lake with a storm on her breast. 



CBAZY TOM, THE BEDLAMITE. 

By W. H. Ireland. ^ 

I BAGB, I bum! my soul expires ! 
My heart is scorched with raging fires ! 

Oh ! give me Alpine snows. 
Ah ! now I tremble — now I feel 
The icy fangs of winter steal, 

And freeze my blood's hot flow. 
I 've twined a garland for my love ; 

Her face was passing rare. 
But flint her heart; for nought could mpve 

The fairest of the fklr. 

Ah ! now I '11 soar to heaven on high, 
And snatch a handful of the sky, 

Or steal yon twinkling star. 
No, BO ; I 'H cl^b the craggy steep^ 
Then headlong plunge into the deep, 

Or sail in cockle-car. 
I see her now : her eye-balls glare; 

And demons hideous roar. 
Mark where they hurl their brands iA hit ! 

And will she come no moret 

Sing, pretty waitblers of the grove. 
Chant strains* melodious — strains of love ; 

Poor Tom grows sick at heatft. 
Shrill scream thy song, fell bird df night; 
The bat and raven 's my deligkt 

I 've snapped the rankUi^l dart^ 



Who *8 now so free, so gay as 1 1 

Who tiistea $ttoh heaveily joys % 
Tush, tush ! poor love ! sick Tom will die, 

And leave the bedlam boys. 

There sits, enthroned, the dimpled god ; 
He beckons now with graceful nod — 

Hush, hush ! I 'U grind mv chain. 
I 'm monarch now — obey my laws — 
Split, world — rain fire — lull care in straw — 

A bolt has singed my brain. 
And now poor Tom will merry be, 

And lAugh, to kill old Care ; 
Ice, fire, Me^ds, Ipve are still with me. 

She 's fairest of the fair. 

ALtEN-A-DALE. 

By Sir Walter Scott. 

Allbn-a-Dale has no faggot for burning, 
Allen-a-Dale has no farrow for turning, ^ 
AUen-a-Dale has no fleece for the spinning. 
Yet Allen-a-Dale has red gold for the wfaming. 
Gome, read me my riddle ! come, hearken my tale. 
And tell me th« craft of bold AUen-arDi^e. 

The Baron of Eavensworth prances in pride. 
And he views his domains upon Arkindale side — 
The mere for his net, and the land for his game. 
The chase for the wild, and the par^ for the tame ; 
Yet the fish of the lake, and the deer of the v^e, 
Are less free to Lord Dacre thaa Allen-^-Dale. 

Allen-a-Dale was ne'er belted a knight. 

Though his $pear be as sharp, and his bl^ide be as bright ; 

Allen-a-Dale is no baron or Iord» 

Yet twenty bold yeomen will draw at his word; 

And the best of our nobles his honnet will vail. 

Who, at Bere-cross or Stanmore, meets* Allen-a-Dale. 

AUeu-a-Dale to his wooing is come ; 

The mother she asked of his house and his home. 

** Though the castle of Bichmpnd st>ands fair on the hill. 

My hall," quoth bold Allen) '< stands gallanttt still. 

T is the vaulted blue heaven, with its oresceiK so pale. 

And with all its bright spangles," said Allen-a-Dale. 

The father waa steel, and the mother was stone ; 
They lifted the latch, and they bade him begone. 
But loud, on the morrow, their wail and their cry ! 
He had laughed on the lass with his bonny black eye * 
And she fled to the forest, to hear a 1oy# tale ; 
And the youth it was told by wa3 Allen-a-Dale. 
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THE WEEOK OF THE STEAMEB. 

Darkness is on the wave ; 

The sea heaves sluggishly; 
The winds are in their cave, 

Slambering silently. 
Dan is the seaman's track, 

Uncheered by starry glow. 
And all above is black, 

And lightless all below. 

Two ships are on the sea ; 

No need of wind have they 
To speed them rapidly 

Forth on their watery way. 
Like creatures of the deep, 

They ply their forward course, 
Breaking old Ocean's sleep 

With heavy sounds, and hoarse. 

Look through the darkling vail. 

Night hangs upon the wave; 
Death's own eternal pale. 

The universal grave ! 
Mark yon tall bark — the din 

Of life that is about her. 
Love, hope, and mirth are in, 

And ruin is without her. 

Youth is slumbering there. 

And Age — as beautitul ; 
Hushed is the heart of care; 

Beauty's love looks are dull. 
Here young Hope's honey breath, 

The waking lover quaffs, 
And yonder see where Death 

Sits, on the wave, and laughs. 

The vessels near! — they ply, 

They meet — that fate hath caught }ier. 
A sudden crash« a cry, 

A wail aboVe the water, 
A hiss of quenching flame, 

A rush of billows on her !— 
The hungry waves are tame. 

The sea is smooth upon her. 

A voice is on the deep. 

Hoarse as the whirlwind's lungs. 
The sea starts from her sleep, 

And lifts her billowy tongues. 
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" A sorrow for the dead, 
. Friend, country maD, and stranger; 
And a curse for him who fled 
His fellow-naien in danger." 



SAUL BEFOEE THE BATTLE. 

By Lord Byron 

Warriors and chiefB, should the shaft or the sword 
Pierce me in leading the host of the Lord, 
Heed not the corse, though a king 's in your path, 
Bury your steel in the bosoms of Gath. 

Thou, who art bearing my buckler and bow, 
Should the soldiers of Saul look away from the foe, 
Stretch me, that moment, in blood, at thy feet, 
Mine be the doom which they dare not to meet. 

Farewell to others ; but never we part. 
Heir to my royalty, son of my heart. 
Bright is^ the diadem, boundless the sway 
Or kingly the death which awaits us to day. 



THE MEETING OF THE WATERS. 

There is not in the wide world a valley so sweet 
As that vale in whose bosom the bright waters meet ; 
Oh ! the last rays of feeling and life must depart, 
Ere the bloom of that valley shall fade from this heart. 

Yet it was not that nature had spread o'er the scene 
Its purest of crystal, its brightest of green ; ' 
' Twas not the soft magic of streamlets or rill ; 
Oh, no ! it was something more exquisite stilL 

' Twas that friends, the beloved of my bosom, were near, 
Which made every scene of enchantment more dear. 
And who felt how the best charms of nature improve. 
When we see them reflected from looks that we love. 

Sweet vale of Ovoca, how calm could I rest 
In thy bosom of shade, with the friend I love best ; 
Where the storms which I feel in this cold world should cease, 
And our hearts, like thy waters, be mingled in peace. 



THfi GIPSTB OHARM&., 

Comb, cross my hand, my art surpasses 

An that did mortlal ever kiuiw» 
Gome, maidens, come, my magic glasses, 

Your future hosbaiids' form can show. 

For ' th to m^ the polTek* is ghet^ 
Unclosed, the book of fate». to see, 

To read the fixed resolves of heayen> 
And dive into futtirity. 

I guide the pale moon's silv^ wagon^ 
The winds in magie bonds I hold,* 
I charm to sleep the silver dragon, 
" Who means.to watdh o'er buried gold^ 

Fenced round with spells, unhurt, I ventofe. 
Their Siaibbath strange, where witehee teep ; 

Fearless the sorcerer's cirde enter^ 
And, woundlesd, tread on snakea aeleep. 

Lo ! here are charms of mighty power ; 

This, makes secure a husband's tnsth» 
And this, composed at midnight hour, 

WiH force to lov« the coldest youth* 

If any maid too mudi has granted, * 
Her loss this philtetr will repair ; 

This blooms a cheek where red is wanted, 
jLnd this will makie a brown girl fair^ 

Then silent hear, while; I discover, 
While I, in fbrtooe's mirror, view; 

And each, when many a year is over, 
Bhall own the gipsy's s&yin^ true. 
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MODULATIOK. 

Throuoh each preceding number of thq Otatot, we have giyen 
but scarcely a bint at modulation. We are frank to confess, that it 
is that branch id odratory, of all oiherSfc the in<)st difficult to be rep- 
resented in books — holc^ng the opinion vrhkh we have arrived at, 
by careful investigation of all the different schools of oratory. 

Whoever can delineate the passions correctly, wOl not be found 
wanting in modulation ; but he who failsr in the delivery of the emo- 
tions of the passions can not arrive at naJt^re»;in modulation, by any 
study. 

We are well aware that modulation has been classed with sing- 
ing, and supposed to have been represented by a variety of marks 
and characters, the object of which is to learn it to the student by 
rote, or, in other wordfiH to emphasisse and inflect* according to rules. 

We never saw a reader who held te and practiced this theory who 
did not possess an unnatural and, we might add, disagreeable mod- 
ulation. A constant observation of modulation as We hear it in 
every-day life will b^ found the naost valuable instructor the stu- 
dent can consult. True, the student is 8|^ to fall into errors, 
which the judicious instructor would point and correct at once, 
and, being conversant with nature, would direct his pupil rapidly 
on his course of study, and thus be of true value. But the real 
instructors of oratory are with us and about us every day, and 
must be heard and observed by the stuident, if he wishes to become 
'* the orator." That person who imagines he can learn oratory as 
he would the square or cube measure will find himself sadly defi- 
cient, no matter how many teachers of this school he may obtain to 
instruct him — the^ more, the more fatal his delivery to natural oratory. 

* " The falling inflection is generally used in all sitnations where the sense ia 
complete, no matter in what diyision of a sentence, or whether connected by a 
conjunctWe word or not ; in aU cases where the pauses are not long enough for 
the delivery of the action the words call Ibrth ; in all questions not answered by 
ye% or no^ and those that are, when not asked purely for informalitm ; in aU ex- 
clamations, and, as a genend r4ile, in all cAses where euphouy and sense are not 
Unpaired. 

** The rising Inflection is generally used when a question is asked purely for 
information, afid il answerable by yei or no ; when any division of a sentence is 
intimately connected with Miother ; and 8ometime»for euphony^ when the falling 
inflection frequently occurs. 

** The circumflex, or rising and falling inflections combined, is used to give 
each syllable of a word its true signification. There can be given no instruction 
for the use of this combination, as it. depends entirely upon tM sense the speaker 
would convey.** 
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THE MARSEILLES HYMN. 

Ye sons of FraDce, awake to glory ! 

Hark, hark ! what myriads bid you rise— 
Your children, wives, and grandsires hoary ! 
Behold their tears, and hear their cries ! 
Behold their tears, and hear their cries ! 
Shall hateful tyrants, mischiefs breeding, 
With hireling hosts, a ruffian band, 
A£fright and desolate the land. 
While peace and liberty lie bleeding? 
To arms ! to arms, ye brave \ 
The avenging sword unsheath ! 
March on ! march on ! all hearts resolved 

On victory or death. 
Now, now the dangerous storm is rolling. 

Which treacherous kings confederate raise . 
The dogs of war, let loose, are howling ; 

And To i our Walls and cities blaze. 
And shall we basely view the ruin. 
While lawless force, with guilty stride. 
Spreads desolation far and wide, 
With crimes and blood his hands imbruing? 
To arms ! to arms, ye brave ! 
The avenging sword unsheath ! 
March on ! march on ! all hearts resolved 

On victory or death. 
With luxury and pride surrounded, 
The vile, insatiate despots dare. 
Their thirst of gold and power unbounded. 

To mete and vend the light and air : 
Like beasts of burden would they load us, 
Lil^e gods, would bid their slaves adore ; 
But man is man ; and who is more ? 
Then shall they longer lash and goad us? 
To arms ! to arms, ye brave ! 
The avenging sword unsheath ! 
March on ! march on ! all hearts resolved 

On victory or death. 
Oh, liberty ! can man resign thee. 

Once having felt thy generous flame ? 
Can dungeons, bolts, and bars confine thee ? 

Or whips thy noble spirit tame 1 
Too long the world has wept, bewailing 
That falsehood's dagger tyrants wield; 
But freedom is our sword and shield, 
And all their arts are unavailing. 
To arms ! to arms, ye brave ! 
The avenging sword unsheath ! 
March on! march on! all hearts resolved 
On victory or death. 
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AXCIENT REPUBLICS. 

Extract from an Address Delivered at Tonawanda, N. T., 
By the Eev. John Bowman. 

This extract is a close representation of another to be found in* a 
number of the Orator. 

The eternal walls and pyramids of Egypt are moldering in their 
ruins. The palace of the Oassars has crumbled, and now mingles 
with the dust. Go climb the lofty towers of Rome, and survey the 
melancholy mementoes of other times and other men. And was 
this the mighty Rome that once stood against the legions of 
Carthage led on by the victorious Hannibal % Yes ; but, alas ! 
" How are the mighty fallen ! " — And where is Carthage ? Buried 
in the vortex of oblivion. Could the shades of the immortal 
Cicero, Horace, Virgil, and Demosthenes, revisit the earth, and 
stray through those scenes which they have immortalized in song 
and eloquence, how would they be struck with the mutability of all 
human grandeur ! Time, mighty is the strength of thy arm ! 
The wonders of the world have fallen before thee. Witness, ye 
walls of Babylon, covered with aerial gardens, and thou, great statue 
of Olympian Jove. For a moment, gaze upon Babylon in the 
pride of her strength. Behold her walls standing, as an immovable 
army of gigantic soldiery, to protect her splendor from the step of 
the invader. Behold, when she goeth forth to war, ten thousand 
chariots follow in her train. Crowns clustered upon her brow, and 
she returned loaded with trophies of easily bought victory. While 
seated upon the summit of earthly grandeur, she felt herself invinci- 
ble, and dared to insult the Most High. The sound of revelry is 
heard within her palaces ; the ruby wine goes round in jovial bands ; 
the beautiful and brave mingle within her walls ; her capital is 
crowded with the great of every nation, who offer her homage ; but 
soon the thickening gloom gathers about her, and the dark porten- 
tous cloud breaks in fury upon her head. Her glory departs forever. 
The cry goes forth into all the earth — " Babylon, the great, is fallen.*' 
In the day of her prosperity has Destruction laid his iron 
hand upon her; and the lurid flames of the palace of her effeminate 
sovereign ascending among the clouds, remind us that she has 
passed away. 

Where is Greece, the cradle of heroes, the birth-place of poetry ? 
She tuned her lyre, and. the nations bent in homage before the god 
of song. She swept the gladsome harp, and, as the melodious mu- 
sic, peal after peal, rang out upon the jEgean flood, the waves 
stood, spell-bound, to catch the voluptuous breath, and sea-gods 
danced, in wild delight, to hear their acts recorded by the pen of the 
immortal bard. And, lo I how many noble forms come trooping up 
to fancy's view, peopling every foot of sacred ground with their 
mighty shades ! Homer, Lycurgus, Aristides, Cimon, and his rival — 
the beautiful and brave Pericles — Demosthenes, and a host of 
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others, each calculated to awaken patriotic thoughts Id every breast ; 
and then reflect, if, viUi all this proad array of poets, orators, sages, 
and statesmen, Greece was not entitled to a proud immortality. 
Why did she fall --* fall even while the matchless eloquence of De- 
mosthenes was still sounding in her senate, and her wise and ever 
victorious generals were near, ready to guide, by their sage coun- 
sels, her armies? Where were the descendants of Leonidas and 
Xenophon ? or was her bravery buried in the graves of these her 
early defenders ? Why was the proud and arrogant Alexander suf- 
fered to bind this liberty-loving people in the iron bands of despotic 
sovereignty ? The day of her prosperity has passed ; and, for two 
thousand years, her glory has been trampled in the dust. We still 
gaze upon the land, which bears the proud name of other days, with 
feelings of wonder and sadness. The country yet glows with Hes- 
perian bfauty; but the Promethean fire which Imrned upon the 
altar of the Grecian heart has gone put forever. *♦ How are the 
mighty fallen, and the weapons of war perished ! " 

Again, behold the wide-spreading fabric of the Eoman empire. 
Her dominions girdled the seas ; for she had already planted her 
conquering standard upon a thousand shores. Her eagle spread his 
broad wings over the whole civilized world ; and millions owned her 
sway, and bent, in meek submissiveness, befbre her power. But 
where is sjie now ! Vainly do we look for her name among those in 
the list of existing nations. Although her imperial city was seated 
upon the seven hills, and commanded the admiration of the world, 
now it only lives upon the page of history, a colossal monument of 
destruction and decay. The most celebrated cities of antiquity 
have been buried beneath the irresistible waves of time. Ge read 
an example in the fate of Syracuse, the city of Archimedes, whose 
single arm repelled the hosts of Rome, and dared to move the world 
if he could have foundation for his feet. That splendid city is in 
ruins; her philosopher sleeps in the dust; and his mighty engines 
of war are gone. They are sw6pt from the recollection of man. 
** And hath all the glory and grandeur of the world thus yielded to 
the victorious tooth of Time? Go seek an answer amid the wrecks 
of Palmyra, Balbec and Jerusalem. Behold, the city of God bath 
fallen ; through her tottering temples and ruined battlements, the 
shade-born beetle wheels his dreary flight, and the roaring lh)n of 
the desert hath made his lair in the sepulcher of our Saviour." 
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OUES, NOT MINE. 

This hnmoroas poem is well calculated to awaken mirth, when 
judiciousty represented. We give it for those interests in comedy. 

Socrates Snooks, a lord of creation, 
. A second time entered the marriage relation ; 
Xantippe Caloric accepted his hand — 
They thought him the happiest man in the land. 

Ere the first waning honeymoon passed o*er his head, 

One morning, to Xantippe, Socrates said, 

** I think, for a man of my standing in life. 

This house is too small, as I now have a wife.; 

So, as early as possible, carpenter Carey 

Shall widen my house, my barn, and my dairy," 

" Oh, Socrates deary," Xantippe replied, 
** I hate to hear everything vulgarly my*edl 
Whenever a gentleman speaks to his bride. 
He ought to say our, and no pronoun beside ; 
So, wl^never you talk of your chattels again, 
Say <mr dairy, our cow-yard, and our pig-pen," 

t ** With your leave, Mrs. Bnooks, I will talk as I please ; 

I '11 speak of my horses, my gardens, my trees." 
** Say <wr," the lady cried out in a rage ; 
** I wont, Mrs. Sndoks, though you ask me an age." 

Oh, woman, though only a piece of man's rib — 
If the story in Genesis tells not a fib — 
If your naughty companion e'er quarrels with you. 
You frequently prove the lest man of the two ! 

In the following case this was certainly true — 

The lovely Xantippe just pulled off her shoe, 

And, laying about her on all sides at random, 

The adage was verified *' nil desperandum." 

For Socrates Snooks, after trying in vain, 

To ward off the blows that came pattering like rain, 

Believing that'" vftlgr's best part was discretion," * 

Crept under the bed, like a terrified Hessian. 

But the dauntless Xantippe, not one whit afraid. 
Converted the battle into a blockade, 
And, when Socrates said, " It 's so wearisome here," 
She sweetly replied, ** Say our, my dear." 

At length, when he 'd reasoned the thing in his pate, 
He concluded 't was useless to strive against fate, 
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And then, like a tortoise, protruding his head, 

Said, ** May we come out, ma'ams from under our bed V 

" Aha r' said his wife, ** Mr. Socrates Snooks, 
I see you accede to my terms, by your looks. 
I '11 let you come out. and from this happy hour, 
If you *11 only obey me, I '11 never look sour." 

'Tis said, the next Sunday, ere going to church. 
He chanced for a pair of clean trowsers to search ; 
Having found them, he said, with a few nervous twitches, 
" My dear, may we put on aur new linen breeches ?" 



YANKEE STORY. 

The former remarks given on examples of this class will apply 
to this humorous story. 

I s'posB ye know before I got my pedelry, I ust tu work out by 
the month; dad had so many boys and gals, he got along* without 
my help. Twas just like my luck to hire myself tu John Smith, that 
lives down the lane, across the pond, o;srer the hill, just this side of 
the school-house, opposite the meeting-house, little above Uncle 
Sethis. 

One gal, by nan^e of Sady Smith, lived at young John's tu. I 
never knew a better gal in all the airth. She happened tu be a 
brother's daughter's only child, by her fust husband. Them Smiths 
were clever folks, every one on 'em. The consequence is natral. 
Sade and I had lots o' fun. I ust tu play, on Sady, Yankee tri<^ks, 
and Sady ust tu play her Yankee* tricks on me^ and sometimes we 
used to play our Yankee tricks together. 

One kinder wet and lowry arternoon, says I tu Sade, I guess 1 '11 
go a fishing ; and so I went — started right off tu the pond, tu try 
my luck. I fished, and fished, and fished, and. I hope tu be capsized 
under a load of nettles, if 1 had a single haul bigger than my little 
finger. Tu tell you the whole truth, I got tired on't, when, all at 
once, I had a monstrus bite. What do you think it was ] 

A great monstrus eel, I snore! Wall, it wa'n't any body else. 
I strung the critter up, and took a bee-line for home. Says I tu 
myself, I '11 have a meal out of you, any how. 1 was just as hun- 
gry as dad's pigs, in the morning, when they had n't nothing tu eat 
all the arternoon, the day afore. 1 went right to Sade, and says I, 
" Sady, I want you tu cook that fish ; for I am just as empty as a 
cider-barrel arter a corn-husking." Says she, " Oh no!" says I, "Ob 
do 1" Says she, " I sha' n 't !" Says I, " Oh yes 1" Says she, " I 
won't I" And I had to let the critter go ; for there was just this 
about Sade : when she would 'n't, she would 'n't, any how. 

It was about the time tu gp tu bed. Some how, Sady was so 
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good and kind, I thought 'twas nothing only natur, and so I was 
good-natured tu. We did 'nt use tu light ourselves tu hed, down 
there. Mrs. Smith was saving of her lard. When reading and 
prayer was over, I moused tu bed. It makes me crawl all over tu 
tl^ink on 't now — tu think that tamal tricker of a Sade had put that 
great ice-cold eel right in my bed ; and there she lay in the jining 
room, tickling tu death, tu hear me roar and scute out of bed. Her 
'tention wa n't on him that made her, that night, I snore ! Made me 
mad 's all blazes. I told her I would come up tu her. So I went 
and camped in Mrs. Smith's nice down bed — alive tu. 

Time passed along, and Sade had forgot all about the eel. I 'd 
my mind made up, and all ' twas wanting on my part, was just an 
opportunity. At last, there came a kind of wet and lowry artemoon. 
I just walked out, and got my doctor stu£f^ and put it just in the 
foot of Sade's bed. That night, I went tu bed in putty good season. 
At last t heard Sady come whistling up stairs. Says I tu myself, 
says I, " Yoiir tune '11 change afore long, old gal," and I had tu hold 
in<4u keep from snorting. The next thing I heard of Sade, she 
jumped curchunk into bed, and roared out, ''Oh, Jonathan, dont you 
think you can cure me with paper ?" Says I, " I reckon you '11 find out 
afore long" and she fell tu kicking. I reckon she waked that nest of 
hornets right up. The next^ heard of dade,^she bellowed out like 
a yearling calf, and dashed ^hiyugh my rhom like a streak of light- 
ning down a bass tree in June. I bad-tu^ catch ^y britchaloons and 
leave tu^ tu-get rid on 'em, JDown gtaira I travolod, and there I 
»$m Sade jumping up and down, right and lefL Jawmnliw ! like 
Uncle darby's old gray mare, at a gineral muster. At last, the 
hornets kinder gin out. Says Sade tu me, says she, ** I did 'n't think 
that of you, Jonathan." Says I tu her, " Do n't you know nothing 
about a certain eel ?" Golly ! gracious ! she could 'nt say a single 

word. 

But after thai, Sally and I 
W4U9 always tnends together ; 
And when she made a punkin pie, 
She made one for this feUer. 

I forgot tu tell ye, Sade got stung on her toes so, she cud n't 
wear her shoes for a fortnit. 



NO SOUND CAN AWAKE HIM TO GLOEY AGAIN. 

On that lone barren isle, where the loud-roaring billows 
Assail the stem rocks, while the wild tempests rave, 
The hero lies still, and th^ dew-dropping willows, 
- Like fond weeping mourners, bend over his grave. 

The sea storm may rage, and the hoarse thunders rattle ; 
He heeds not, he hears not, he 's free from all pain : 
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He skeps his last ileep, he has fougbt his last battle ; 
No sound can awalig^him to glory again. 

! shade of the migbtf , where now are the legions 
That TQsbed, bat to ootiquer, when thou led'st tbem on 7 

Alas 1 they have perished in far, chilly regions^ 
And ail bnt the fame of their triumphs is gone. 

I'be trumpet may sound, and the cannon-peal rattle ; 

They heed not, they hear not, they ^re free from ill pain : 
Tbey ueep tbeir last sleep, they have fought thdr last battle; 

No sound shall awake them to glory again. 

Y^, spirit immortal, the tomb oan not bind thee ; 

Yoff like thine own eagles, that soared to Ihe sun, 
Thou spring'st from thy bondage, and leavefit behind thee 

Snob fame as no mortal befi^e thee had woa. 

Though nations may combat where war4hunders rattle. 
No more, on thy steed, shalt thou sweep o'er the plain : 

Thou sleep'st thy last sleep, thou hast fought thy last bajttle ; 
No sound ^lall awake tlMe to glory again. 



COUNTY JUSTICE COUET. 

Characters Beprbssntsd. 

Justice. 

First lawyer. Second lawyer, 

Mrs, Firehrani, Mr. Firebrand. 

Mrs. Motory. * Jke Budd* 

Justice. Hats off, gentlemen — tats off! Gentlemen may keep 
on their wigs ; but take off your hats. Zeke Crabstick, pull ofF 
your jockey-cap. Now we are all met together, we '11 call up the 
case of Margaret Firebrand for lickin' her husband, John Firebrand. 
Place the prisoner at the bar. Mrs. Firebrand, be good enough to 
set down on that stove ; there 's no fire in it. Set down there in 
front of the bench. 

First lawyer. May it please the court, the prisoner is my 
client, and there 's only one witness present, and he ain't here. 

Justice^ Well, why ain't he herel 

First lawyer. . I don't know, your honoi^. Jim Crookyam, do 
you know where Ike Budd is ? 

Ike Budd. Well, the last I seed on him, he said he Was goin' to 
get a new petticoat for bis sister Suke. I vow, there he comes 
now, with the petticoat under his arm. 
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dfe**fc«. 1*8*6 «he «tani«, Mr. Budd. Now, Mr. Badd, what do 
yoa knew about Firebrand's gettitt* licked by his wife ? 

Btdd. Well, it's jiet as I tolled Bill Williams t'other night ; 
be ktv&wii M about it ; so ax hfih» 

Justice, Mr. Budd, you are in a court of justice, and must tell 
tinder oath^ subjeot to the pains and penalties of palrjury, all you 
know abottt the lickin'.he got. 

Budd Look hef'e, Mr. Justioe ; must is for the king, not for me. 
But I ha' h% go% objection to tell what I knows to any he on the 
face of this arth. 80 all that I kqow about it is, that I was goin' 
-past ^e house with &y team ^-^klmighty smart team tiiat, Mr. 
Justice; I 'spect you've eeen it; them horses are so dreadful 
smart, they hare to hold back goin' up hill. 

Justice, Lodk hei^e, Mr. Bitdd, ean *t you manage to slip your 
upper lip oter your Weth 1 The reflectioia from 'em affects my 
Bore eyes. 

Budd, Mr. Justice, my teeth's been exposed to all sorts of 
company, and all sorts of weather, of the last forty years, and I 
teha' n't try to hide 'em now. ^0 you may rest easy on that pint. 

Justice, Well, py^ceed With the case. 

^tdd. Well, as I was say in', I seed a mus goin' on ; Jim 
Firebran' run out of the house in his leather apron, an' his wife was 
Ifttherin' him with a puddin'-stick, till they come to a place where 
they had dried apples out a dryin' ; and when he got there he run 
foul of an old sow and her pigs, and tumbled down kersquash on 
Mb face. 

Justice. Why, I thought Ike Budd Was Witness for the defend- 
iaAt. How 'd this ? — there 's some mistake. 

First lawyer, 86 did I, yout honor. Mrs. Firebrand, how 
Is this? 

Mrs, Firebrand, Well, the Lord a massy only knows. I 
thought he was my witness tue. Never mind, Ike Budd, jist wait 
^l I ketch you alone, you confounded varmint you ! It wa* n't no 
more a puddin'-stick than you be. It was a stick that I keep to 
drive the hogs out of the garden. Oh, jist let me ketch you alone, 
I '11 lick you till you can 't quiver. 

Second lawyer. Please your honor, I'm the counsel for the 
persecution, and I move that woman be bound over to keep the 
t)eace. 

Mrs. Firebrand, Who do you call bound over, you pitiful piece 
of patchwork ! 

Justice. Mrs. Firebrand, if you do n't stop that mill-clapper of 
yours, I '11 have a corn-cob stuffed in your mouth directly. 

First lawyer. Please your honor, my client has got the witnesses. 
Mrs. Mowry, come right tip, and tell all you know about it. 

Justice, T ain't tio use, Mr. Lawyer ; I won't hear another word. 
I know by the looks of that woman's eye that she 's guilty ; and 
what 's more she looks jist like my first wife. Every body kiiows 
^e was a monster ; and I '11 fine this woman for lookin' like her. 
What's again that woman there. 

Mrs, Motory, The bar 's aga!h me sir. 
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First lawyer. Please your honor, she '8 a wUaiess for 4efeiid&nt» 
and I beg the court to bear ber -speak. 

Justice. Well, woman, you may say your say; but my mind's 
made up, and I shan't believe a word on it. Now what do you 
know? 

Mrs, Motory. Well, I know Mrs. Firebrand, and I know Mr. E'ire- 
brand ; and I think I ought to know him too, when my husband 
made him a pair of boots, and he hain't never paid him to this day. 

Justice. Is that a fact, woman ? Well, I 'm afraid he 's not the 
man I took him for. 

Mrs. Motvry. .No, he jist ain'i And th^ you speak of Mrs. Fire- 
brand, and I can tell you that a woman that won't stick up for her 
rights is nobody in these days ; and it 's the men that 's to blame; 
and my husband darsen't say beans to me no more than he dare 
take hold of the old black sow when she 's nursing her pigs. And 
80 I stick up for my sex. Though I ban 't got no larnin', I can 
talk as well as other folks ; and what's goose for the sarce is sarce 
for the gander. 

Justice. Well, I must say that ^eems to alter the case. The 
plaintiff 'busing bis wife is a felony — what they call a felony de 
see — and now I see through the whole affair. — Mrs. F. took up 
the pudding-stick in her defense; and that's what we call justifi- 
able suicide; and now my mind's made up agin, and it's all 
sot right. Mr. Lawyer, go on with the pleading. 

First lawyer. This case, your honor, is one of solemn impor- 
tance, and upon this decision rests the destiny of unborn millions. 
It will be a precedent in all family quarrels^; and I am glad to 
perceive your honor's mind is made up. I would cite the famous 
case of Auston & Lefridge in Boston, and you have only to 
imagine the pistol to be a pudding-stick, and the cases are one and 
the same. The plaintiff upset the tea-kettle ; there happened to be 
no water in it at the time. But only imagine if it had been full of 
boiling water, and had scalded the leg of my client, and the wound 
had mortified, it would then have been a clear case of homicide. 
She, therefore, in defense of her life, takes up the pudding-stick and 
pursues the ravisher. But, sir, I am glad your honor's mind is 
made up on this case; for it is a case unparalleled in the history 
of nations. 

Second lawyer. May it please your honor, the opposite 
counsel has drawn a picture of the fearful consequences of scalding 
defendant's leg. I do not come here, your honor, to paint an 
imaginary scene. I come to speak of facts as they really existed. 
I see before my mind's eye the father of a family compelled to flee 
from the domicile where he was reared in his tender infancy — where 
bis fathers and his grandfathers lived before him. t see him flying 
into the open air, bare-headed, his venerable locks streaming in 
the winds of heaven. In his rear, and close at his heels, pursues 
the staunch foe with upraised arm ; and in that clenched hand is a pud- 
ding-stick, which might have deprived my client of his valuable life. 
Society would have lost an ornament ; the church would have 
lost a member, and your political party a voter. A kind Provi- 
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dence interfered, and his life was saved. He has come here this 
day, to throw himself on his country, and ask protection of the 
laws. Will your honor be deaf to his entreaties 1 Shall your 
honor, in whose person is represented the majesty of the country, 
and of justice, tell him to return to his home — his outraged 
home — where, like Damon in the hall of Dyonisius, the pudding- 
stick is suspended over his head by a single hair. I call upon this 
learned bench to protect a valuable, citizen ; for the wounds are 
now upon his body, and when he fell over the sow and pigs he tore 
his trowsers most abruptly. 

Justice, Well, I must say this is a very intricate case. What 
the counsel says is very true — that we are the majesty of the 
country and the laws'; and it seems it has been a very bad case. 
Mr. Firebrand has been pursued out of his house, and treated very 
improper, that *s sartin ; and his wife has acted very improper. So 
I must decide according to law. I believe I shall fine her ten 
dollars — for that *s what we want to finish the new meeting-house, 
and her husband must pay for them boots the woman told about. 

Fifst lawyer. Allow me to say, your honor, the meeting-house 
can't be finished for less than twenty -five dollars; I saw the 
carpenter to-day. 

Justice. Well then, I shall fine her twenty-five dollars — just 
what it takes to finish the meetin*-house. Curtain falls. 



ELIZA. 

This extract is to be found in Porter's Rhetorical Reader, and 
may be familiar to many; yet its rare beauty, as a recitation, 
demands a place in the Orator. 

Now stood Eliza on the wood-crowned bight, 

O'er Minden's plain, spectatress of the fight, 

Sought, with bold eye, amid the bloody strife. 

Her dearer self, the partner of her life ; 

From hill to hill the rushing host pursued. 

And viewed his banner, or believed she viewed. 

Pleased with the distant roar, with quicker tread. 

Fast by his hand, one lisping boy she led; 

And one fair girl, amid the loud alarm. 

Slept on her kerchief, cradled by her arm ; 

While round her brows bright beams of honor dart. 

And love's warm eddies circle round her heart. 

Near and more near the intrepid beauty pressed. 

Saw, through the driving smoke, his dancing crest; 

Heard the exulting shout, " They run ! they run !" 

" Great God !" she cried," he 's safe ! the battle 's won !' 

A ball now hisses through the airy tides, 

(Some fury speeds it, and some demon guides !) 
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Parts the fine locks, her graoefol head that deck, 
Wounds her fair ear, and sinks into her neck; 
The red stream, issuing from her azure veins. 
Dyes her white vail, her ivory bosom stains. 
''Ah me !'' she cried, (and, sinking on the ground, 
Kissed her dear babes, regardless of the wound,) 
^' Oh, cease not yet to beat, thou vital urn ! 
Wait, gushing life, oh wait my love's return \^ 
Hoarse barks the wolf, the vulture screams from far ; 
The angel, Pity, shuns the walks of war. 
•* Oh spare, ye war-hounds, spare their tender age I 
On me, on me," she cried, •♦exhaust your rage!" 
Then, with weak arms, her weeping babes caressed, 
And, sighing, hid them in her blood-stained vest. 
Fi'om tent to tent the impatient warrior flies, 

4 Fear in his heart, and frenzy in his eyes ;) 
Cliza*s name along the camp he calls, 
Eliza/ echoes through the canvass walls ; 
Quick through the murmuring gloom, his footsteps tread, 
O'er groaning heaps, the dying and the dead, 
Vault o'er the plain, and, in the tangled wood, 
Lo ! dead Eliza, weltering in her blood ! 
Soon hears his listening son the welcome soundd^ 
With open arms and sparkling eyes he bounds. 
" Speak low," he cries, and gives his little hand, 
" My mother sleeps, upon the dew-cold sand." 
Poor weeping babe, with bloody fingers pressed. 
And tried, with pouting lips, her mUkless breast. 
"Alas I we both with cold and hunger quake; 
Why do you weep 1 Mamma will soon awake." 
" She '11 wake no more !" the hopeless mourner cried, 
Upturned his eyes, and clasped his hands, and sighed. 
Stretched on the ground awhile, entranced, he lay. 
And pressed warm kisses on the lifeless clay ; 
And then upsprung, with wild, convulsive start, 
And all the father kindled in bis hearty 
" 0, Heavens !" he cried, " my first rash vow forgive ! 
These bind to earth, for tliese I pray to live !" 
Bound his chill babes he wrapped his crimson vest, 
And clasped them, sobbing, to his aching breasts 
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EXTRACT FROM A LECTUBK 

By Horace Mann. 

Everybody knows that what are called the three learned pro- 
fessions — law, physio, and divinity — monopolize a vast propor- 
tion of all the honors and emoluments of society. These professions 
severally represent the property and the civil and personal rights 
of mankind, their health, and their moral and religious well-heing. 
And what costly institutions are founded and endowed to prepare 
young men for a ci^reer of 6fflineno« in theae highest fields of digni- . 
ty, benificence fknd renown ! What Andovers, Windsors, Nektons 
and Meadvilles, sparkle over the land, to attract and instruct the 
young theologian. What Pittsfields, Philadelphias and Louisvilles, 
for the medical student ; while Litchfield and Cambridge are known 
wherever the common law bears rule. Here are other edifices, 
othsr libraries, cabinets and museums ; other fadblties and profes- 
sorships, for whose honorable duties the talent and learning of the 
world are sifted, and their choicest specimens culled. And yet, 
with two inconsiderable exceptions in the medical department, and 
those of recent origin, what trace of fellowship or partnership has 
woman in them all ? Talent, genius, learning, skill and the holiest 
desires to bless, the world by their use, if enshrined in a woman's 
form, can speak "no ** Open Sesame ** that will unbar these profes- 
ional doors. The Gog and Magog of monopoly, in the form of 
Custom and Prejudice, stand at their portals to guard and repel. 
And what equivalent fields of honorable and lucrative occupation 
shall she enter ? What coordinate or collateral spheres are open to 
her, where, as the reward of lofty powers and noble exertions, she 
may win the prizes of utility, Independence and renown ? Not one/ 
Not one ! The whold domain of civil and social vocations, which 
are, at one, elevated and meritorious — which presuppose great 
mental powers and brilliant attainments, and give invitation and 
career for their display — has been seized upon by men, and par- 
celed out among themselves, by themselves, like a conquered country 
among the conquerors, or spoil among robbers. 

Is it not still more extraordinary that, while we continually hear 
of cases where wealthy women make donatiobs in their lifetime, or 
leave legacies at their death, for the education of young men, we 
may challenge all the records of American munificence for a half a 
dozen ca^es where women have made any gift, or any bequest 
worth naming, for the education of their pwn sex? 

My friends, let the truth be told, and let its rebuke be heeded, 
that human reason seeks in vain for a reason why there should be 
this difference of patrician and plebeian — that is, of education and 
non-edncation — between the sexes. Hasten to cease from this 
wrong 80 long inflicted, and then hasten to repair it. Do for the 
female child what the queenly daughter of Pharaoh did for Moses ; 
pluck her from ruin — from the evils of ignorance and the tempta- 
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tioDS of a life-long dependence — more dreadful than monsters of 
the Nile ; and, for opportunities to know her duty, and for incite- 
ments and knowledge to perform it, place her in kings' houses — 
or, what is better, in republican schoolhouses ! 



A FRAGMENT. 

The lovers of the democracy and republicanism of ancient Greece 
will do well to ponder over the following lines. They are a fine 
selection for recitation. f 

Egypt of old pursued the arts of peace, 

And wit and learning bless'd the shores of Greece ; 

Imperial Rome, amid her ruins hoar, 

Left proofs of greatness never reach'd before'; 

But what their triumphs ? — Whose sad hands were they 

That piled the pyramids to last for aye ? 

Who raised the walls, who built each mighty gate, 

With which high Thebes girt herself in state f 

Who rear'd old Babylon's most gorgeous fanes? 

Who shaped of Luxor the august remains ? 

What were the millions, when Athena's name 

For art and learning was the first to fame ? 

What were the multitudes when Rome was great ? 

What rights had they, or value in the state ? 

All slaves and helots! — Slaves were they whose hands 

Upreared the pyramids of Egypt's sands : 

Slaves built the city with the brazen wall. 

And hundred gates, more marvelous than all ; 

Slaves to be lashed and tortured and resold, 

Or maimed and murdered for a fine of gold. 

Helots degraded, scarce esteera'd as man. 

Having no rights, for ever under ban, 

Were half the world when ancient Homer sung. 

And wit and wisdom flow'd from Plato's tongue. 

Slaves were the swarming multitudes of Rome, 

Having no hope, no thought of better doom : — 

Fetter'd in body and enslaved in mind. 

Their mental eye-balls sear, and dark, and blind. 

They crawled mere brutes, and if they dared complain. 

Were lashed and tortured until tame again !" 
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add the numbers sold together, and the numbers remaining together, and sub- 
tract the one from the other, and cut off the first three figures on the righl? of the 
remainder, (cyphers not counted in the place of hundreds, or to the left, when 
they are dot necessary to fill the deficiency of figures,) and the certificate having 
upon it the three figures cut ofl*, will be entitled to the first gift. We shall then 
subtract the highest number sold from the whole of said remainder, and eut off 
in the same way, and Iftie certificate corresponding with the number cut off will 
receive the second gift. And in like manner, all the gifts are distributed. We 
will illustrate our plan by the following formula : 

Suppose the sum of numbers sold amount to ... • 6,246,481 

Unsold, 246,481 

6,00-0,000 
» As there is but one figure, two cyphers yaro necessary to fill the dfieciency of 
figures, making 600, which is entitled to the first gift. Suppose the highest num- 
ber sold 888, subtracted from 6,000,000 

888 
6,999,-112 
Cut off the figures to the right, we have 112 entitled to the second gift. Any 
person sending i^KO subscriptions to the Register, or one to the Orator, will be 
entitled to a number. In all cases, specify your number, and, if disposed of, the 
next higher will be sent. Five subscribers to the Orator, at %\ each, will receive 
seven numbers. Ten subscribers to the Register^ at 60 cents each, will receive 
eight nombers. Papers publishing this Prospectus, will receive the Orator lOne 
year, and any nnmber they may choose. All orders should be addressed to 

THE OBATOB, Buffitlo, K. T. 



OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 



"Thi Orator" — A new elaimantf in the periodical line, for public favor. 
Tet heve U a new chord stmck, a new vein o| en«d, r pastur^ gre#ii unfed. The 
Orator is published in Buffalo^ N. Y., and is conducted by our dd friend, D. T. 
Stiles, Esq., author of sundry books on elocution, etc. ** It is a monthly mag- 
azine of choice literature, original, and selected from speeches, poems, and the 
best literature of the day. particularly adapted to reading and recitation, in 
schools and academies, as well as for those interested in the study of oratory.** 
The very thing our young friends want. At the completion of a volume, the 
numbers, bound, would makR a dedraUo addition to any one's library. Terms, 
|l a year; single numbers 12i cents. Address D. 7* Stilxs, BiiffiUo, ^. Y. — 
Lansing RepMican, 

The Orator, puMishedin BuffalQ, N. T., by D. T. Stilks, is an efficient help to 
young men, in obtaining proper selections for deebunRtion. $1 per year. — Seo^ 
€oatt JDemoerat, 

The Orator.— We have received several numbers of this magazine, Rnd find 
it to be a valuable work for what it is intended. — Lyons Mirror, 

Our young friendR will fiiMl tbe Or»tor an efficient help in oratory.— J^TowuMlyt 
Oaxetts. 

Thi Orator. — This is tbe name of R neat monthly magazine, edited by D. T. 
Shlks, Bui&lo, and devoted to literature, Adapted for recitations in schools, de- 
bating clubs, etc. There are, also, some excellent articles on tbe art of oratory, 
which will render it a very useful work to those who study that useful and en- 
nobling science. The number before us contains an excellent article on Action^ 
which is worth the whole year's subscription. There are many excellent pieces 
for recitation, among which may be mentioned. The IhnmkarcPs Soliloquy^ Crazy 
.Imla^ and TeiPs Soliloquy in the Mountains, A short poem, entitled My Last 
Oharge^ is very fine. AH persons who wish to become masters of the art immor* 
talized by a Demosthenes, a Cicero, and a Burke, should subscribe for the Orator. 
The price is only one dollar per year, with great indocements for clubbing,-— 
Orono Sun, 



TO BUBSCBIBIIBB. 



Each person who has sent to us for specimen numbers, will be entitled to r 
yearly 8i^>acription, by forwarding the baUnee of one dollar, and, if tiiey desire, 
will receive a number in our Gifts. 

Teachers, if they desii^e a number in our gifts, must also send sufficient, in ad- 
dition to their subscription^, to make $1 respectively. 

All of the property we give to subswribers will be of the first quality, and war- 
ranted, as if purchased of regular dealers. 
, Sbnd early^ and secure such numbers as you desire. 



The undersigned is prepared to Lecture upon Oratory, ana give 
Publio Readings and Recitations before Lyceums and Schools^ from Original and 
Selected Pieees, upon^he shortest, notice. 

Also, to teach PubUc Oratory and Reading, in all departments of Public Speak- 
ing, Terms moderate. 

D. T. STUiBS. . 
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AMUSE MENT AND INSTR UCTION 

ONE HUNDRED DIALOGUES; 

l^or Reading and Exhibitions in Schools and Private Circles, and 
for General Reding. By Wm. B. Fowlk. Seventh thousand; $1. 

This is not a collection of old pieces, but the dialogues are new »qd original; 
all of a high moral tone. ' 

** Ttie Handred Dialogues " it a most raluable bonlc, and supplies a wapt that tht teachers of 
elocution have long fSoH. Most books for school eithibilions find tbtir attraetion' la ^ expM»- 
slon of warlike sentiments and violent passions, and are, besides, often beyond the full compre- 
hension of the pupil ; but this work avoids both of these faults ; its stjle is eas^j natural, and 
intelligible ; it is veiy popular amonff ray own pupils, and will, I doubt not, do ttudi good in 
holding up to ridicule many of the follies and vices of the times ; while it will bejTnund an efficient 
aid in training children to a graceful, natural, and pleasing «k>oiBtloa>—CG. JF*. lAftysr, Principal 
Chmuncef HmU Sckooly Bo$ton, 

** Here we have short and long, labored and eaaj, oomlc and serious, wittj and wise — some- 
thing for every body.— [ JVsie York Teacher. 

** ft has high n&erit. There is mueh spirit and variety in these dialogues. The humoeiMu 
have a vivacity that most delight the young ; and those whten are serious, convey a moral as 
pleasantly, and more effectually, than a &ble of ^sop."— [iVeip Yvrk CrUtnon. 

** I think it etnlnentty suitable for schools, not only as an Exhibition Book, but as a Reading 
Book for daUy Exercises."— [/f. B. Farrar, Teacher, N. C. 

**'The young like f^«shness and humor, and here they faaVe it. This !s not a rehasb of old 
stories, but a collection of new pieces. The moral tone of the book is good."— [iV. T, Inde^ 
pendent. 

** The serious ones are not heavy, and the comic ones not coarse. The high moral tone is «•- 
peciaDv to be commended."— [Ob^tan Register. 

** It is highly commended by our best teachers, and has become a favorite with aU.**— [&«. 
Md. Ed. If. H. 

** For the private circle, no less than the school-room, the volume will be highly prised ; «n4 * 
would nuike a welcome gift to young people." — [Bi^Aon Tranecript. 

^ I have introduced it into my school, and it has given an impulse, in its department, to my 
pupils, never before equaled. It proves just the book needed, and ought to be in eveiy 
tchooL"— [Jtf. J. Lee, Principal Public School, AUon, III. 

** Some of them are very sharp ; all have a goodi moral ; and it tzoeli any thing of the kind 
we have seen."— ^N. T. Evang-eUet. 

** They mingle amusement and instruction, in very happy proportions."— [IHcr tkM Recorder. 

« It is decidedly the very best book of the kind."— [ T. Brooke, Prin. Pub. ScA., iVoy, iV. T. 

TilE scuoox. ts:j^jrt>z 

Containing Eighty-five Pleasing and Instructive Songs for Schools 

and dastes. Prise 25 centt. 

It is used in the best schoi^ds in aU parts «f the country. 

I have examined ** The School Harp," and can cordially recommend It to teachers geBexaHy, 
as a oolleotion of songs well adapted to the wants of our scShoohi. The words are appropriale, 
the tunes easy, and the general sentiment tinexceptionaUe< — XT. W. Valentine, Prin. Pub. * 
Bch., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

After a oarenil perusal of ** The School Harp,'* I am tree to say, that it suits mv idea of a 
School Music Book, the best of any thing of the kind I hate seen.- 1^. B. Cfooe, Seq., School 
Com. and Teacher, Rawmond, If. If. 

• "We have long felt the need of such a work as * The School Harp," In which the words, so 
beautiful and appropriate for schools^ are applied to familil(r and pof)u1ar airs, together with a 
pleasing variety of new, original song*.— [M. A. Witlard^ Ptincipal New Woreeeter Hehool, Maee, 

The State Nomud SelinoU Lebanon, Ohio, having introduced it, the Principal, A. HollHrook« 
Esq., says : ** We are well pleased with it. It will make its way wherever it has an opportunity 
to be used. It is the best thing of the kind I have seen for common school purposes.*^ 

A Collection of Popular and Familiar Music, with appropriate 
Words, Price 17 centt. 

Containing Tales, Poems, Dialogues, Fables, Anecdotes, etc., for 
School and Fireside Reading. A pleasing Gift fbt Children — of a moral 
tone. Price 46 cents* 

. Tile aboviQ seat by mail, postage paid> on receipt of prioe. 

MOBBIS COITOH, Publisher, BostoiL 

TBUMAN &SPOFJB*OBD» Ciaoinnati. 
KSIlNft IJQS, Ohicago. 



PARLOR SRAfflAS; 

Olt, 

DRAMATIC SCENES: 

For Home Amnsement, Soirees, Exhibitions, ke^ && 

BY THE AUTHOB OF «*0N1 HUNDRED DIALOGUES.'' 
Price, $1. 

These Bramaa are so constructed, that bat little scenery is 
required; and most of them can be represented in a common parlor. 
They vary in l^gtb, from twenty minutes to an hour ; and, vhile 
mainly intended to amuse, can not fail, also, to instruct, and to 
inadeate sound morals. Although mqre particularly designed for 
the Domestic Circle, they will also meet a demand which has been 
felt in our 

fflGH SCHOOLS, ACADEMIES, AND LITERARY ASSOCIATIONS, 
For something longer and more iliature than common Dialogues. 
Every piece In the volume is 

J SlJdW J!l:NX> ORIG^I2^TJAJL», 
And never before printed. It will be ready December 20th. 

MOBBIS COITOH, Publisher, BostoB. 

TBUMAN * 8P07F0BD, OisdlimatL 
XBBN ft IJIB. OhIOMEO. 

fun, fhku, fun. 

THE STANDAED AND MINOR DRAMA, 

And aU other Fubliohed Plays. 

Tat Mk by 

iro. lai NaaHm Street, Vev Yoak. 

Price. 12} cents each ; ten for <1. Bonnd Vols., 11. A nev Flay 
pnbUahed every veek. 
Complete lists sent by man, "free," 'when leqnested. 
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BRYANT & STRATTON^S 

MMCAimi COEIGE 

LOOATKO fN 

CHICAGO, «... Illinois, lALBAlDf, .... KewYMlc, 

4S S. Clask St., oppotitt 6«o. Smith'* Bank. Stats Stbbxt. 

BTTFFALO, .... Hew York, CLEVELAVD, . . (Oooi 

CoK. Haim and SanoA Stusti. | Cok. SuriAiOB An Sskboa STxnri. 

WM. B. OGDEN, Hon. J, H. MATTESOK, P. M0R8LET, 

JOHN H. KEXZIE, N. H. WULI^, I. C. LABNED, Esq., 

Hon. mark SKINNER, WM. H. BROWN, Es<».| Dtt. L. D. fiOOJT, 

HoK. N. B. JUDD, J. 0. 1)0RE, Esq., M. D. OODEN, 

GEORGE W. GAGE, PHILO CARPENTER, BENRT WELLS. 

GEORGE W. DOLE, J. H. DUNHAM, 

Iilstruotors in the Science of Accounts, and Lecturcvs Oti ^tUiifi^fts Ctistotiui. 

H. B. BRYANT, H. D. STEATTON, S. S. PACKARD, 

J. H. GOLDSMITH, W. H. HOLLISTER, 

E. R. FELTON. 

Uwtraetoni in Snsinets and Omunental Penin.ii.Mpt aa& XiMtarw. at 
Oommeroial UorrospondenM. 

P. E. SPENCEll * J. W. LUSK, W. P. SPENCEE, 

H. C. SPENCEE, 'H. A. SPENCEE, 

P. E. SPENCEE. Ja. 

Special Iieotnrers. 

HOEAOE MANN, Hon. GEO. W. OLINl^ON, 

laOotoMn on Commercial ZAW. 

E. L. PIEECE, Esq., A. W, WINDOTT, Esu., 

H. T. HELM, Esq. 

Zieotorer oil Folitioal Sconomt* 

C. A. DUPEE, Principal of Chicago High School. 
Xiect u rer s on Ck>m]iieroial Sthioa. 

Ebv. HAEVEY CUETISS, Eev. e. w. patteeson, 
Eev. e. h. claekson. 

Iiecturera on Banking, Finance, fto. 

E. K. SWIFT, T. P. HANDY, E. G. SPAULDING. 

Xeoturera on the General FrinoiplM an^ BeteOi of BaProaritag. 

HENEY FAENAM, Esq., JAMES F. JOY, Esq. 

Iieotoren on Commereial Calcnlationa. 

lEA MOOEE, Teacher in High School, 

D. S. WENTWOETH, Principal in No. 3. 

A SeholarBhip issued from the Chicago College, will be good in QeTriaad, Bul&Io, 

and Albany, and vice tena, 

Bcholif^p for Fall Course, including all Departments of Book Keeping, 

Lectures, Conmiercial Calculations, and Practical Penmanship, • • • |40 00 

Per same Coiurse in Ladies^ Department, • 25 00 

Persons taking Penmanship alone, iriU receire twenty lessom for • . 5 00 

Time unlimited, • 10 00 

Through the extenslTe business acquaintance of the Principals, many Cj^ the 
Students, on graduating, are placed in lucratiTe sitostions. 

" ' ' ■ • ' 'I ■ ■ ■ I ■ i I i i I ■ 

* Author of the Speneeriui Sjitem of Peamwuhlp. 
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GENERAL UNION TICKET OFFICE 

Ho, 1? Exchange Streeti BuflQilo. 

The following Companies have established a General Ticket 
Office in 'the city "of Buffalo, for the sale of Tickets over their 
respeetive routes. 

OBEAT WESTERir BAILEOAD COMFAKY (07 CANADA.) 

Chicago, Md ftU places in the West ; also, Toronto* Hamilton, and London. 

LAKE 8H0EE EAUBOAD. 

Chicago, and all places West ; ClevieUnd, Cincinnati, and Southern Ohio. 

mCHIftAK SOTTTHEBir BAIIBOAD LIHIL 

Tia Lake Siie to Toledo, and Michigan Southern and Northern Indiana Railroad 
to Chicago and all points West 

MIOHIGAir ClOrrBAL BAILBOAD LINE. 

Via Lakt Brie to Detroit, and Michigan Central Railroad to all points West 

At the General Union Ticket Office, passengers can obtain every 
information ajB to routes, titne, and distances. 

' ^ General Ticket Agent, 1*7 Exchange St 

OG!^I>EN HOXJSE 

JANEavrLl^E, WIS. 

MILES 6l WILLIAMS 

PROPmiE-rOR«. 

This Home^hflA bf^n newly fitted and furnished thronghoot, and 
affords ample accommodations to the Tri^velmg Public. 
, An Omnibus wiU be in attendance, to convey passengers to and 
from the House. 

joHisrsonsr's hotel, 

,0lil»09ite Micliigan Central Railroad Depot, 

COBNBB WOODBSIDOn AJTD THJBD STBBXTS. SETBOIT. MICH. 
S. B. KINO, Proprietor. 

I^lt JElKfiR BHOTHERS, 

t ' MANUFACTURERS OP TURNER'S . 

GINGER mm, SARSAPARILLA, AND SYRUPS, 

OP BVBBY DBSCRIPTION, 

At Hew Tork» BnflEBao, V. T., and San I'lranciscOf California. 

All articles manufactured by tn an warranted to keep in any 
climate, and rdtifift their same ddicious flavors. They are bif bly 
concentrated, and ptrt up in packages which are suitable and safe to 
ship to any i^ort iti the' world. They are now among the principal 
articles of .export, ai^d (ire, therefore, ^hipped at the lowest rates. 
u jay AU gopdt th^>i)^4 from either of o)irmaniifaotorie% we delirer on board 
of 1l>oatt or 0^ and take jtfoeiplf for the same, free of chai^^e* 

TnBNB9» BBOTSBBB. 



OHIO & MISSISSIPPI 

BROAD CAUGE ■ ; 
H ^ I L K O A. D. 
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THE AIR LINE ROUTE BETWEEN THE EAST AND WEST. 
No Change of Cars between tJincinnati aiii Bi Lonis. 

At Cincinnati, with all roads running East. 

At Seymour and Mitchell, for Lotdsville, Indianapolis, Michigan 

City, &c., &c, / . i ; ? 

At Landoral, for Chicago, Galena, Dubuque, Rock Island, and 

all points North and North-West ; also, Cairo, Memphis, 

Vicksburg, and New Orleans^ ' -^ ' : ' 

At St. Louis, for Jefferjion City, Kansas, St. j^eph. Council 

Bluffs, and all points on the Missouri and MissRs3ippi Rivers. 

This rout© passes through the richest and most highly cMkvated 
portions of Indiana and Illinois, and is an advantageous route, 
alike to the Business Man and the Pleasure Traveler. 

TBBOFGH TMSKETS CAN BE PROCURED AT ALL THE PRINCIPAL 
TICKET OFFICES IN XHE EAST AilD WEST. 

Fare an liOur at Tla'atty ofber Bovtew ^. 

General Ticket Agent. 
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PHeiX INSURMCE CO. 



OF OHIOAGO. ILL. 
OFFICE. NO. 13 DEABBOBN 8TBEET. 



AUTHORIZED CAPITAL. #^00,000. 

BT ITS CHABTEB, IS ENABLED TO INSUBS 

BBikUiigs, Merekandise, and Persona] Property Generally. 

TKSSELStaiMBSfVISIiMn'yTO AU PARTSOFTBE WOE^ 
Goods, l^ Biver, Oaxial^ Lake, and Land Carriage. 

Olf IiITE0 GENERAIiIiT. 

AgilMt SfdONii Ml AccMeit, at Htne 8n4 whito TriTellig. 
A AND EVEET OTHER KIND OP EI8KS. 



DIRECTORS. 



EDWJlRD SACKBTT, WILUAM COLBT. B. G. STILES, 

J. B. ACKLET» B. T. STILES. 



BDWABDftACaEEITtPreiidflat S. T. STIIESi Seoxttary. 

t J. E ACKZZT, Xanftging SSreetor. 
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